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INTRODUCTION. 


A FTER the many publications upon 
equeſtrian ſubjects, it may appear to ſome 
rather extraordinary that matter either new, 
inſtructive, or entertaining, can be produced 
to excite the ſerious attention even of thoſe, 
who are the moſt curious in their par- 
ticular ſtuds and different appropriations; 
but ſuch admiration will as readily ſubſide, 
upon a retroſpective alluſion to the origi- 
nal motives of the various writers, the al- 
moſt unlimited extent of the ſubject, the 
conſtantly encreaſing eſtimation of the ob- 
ject treated on, and the conſignment to 
3 perpetual 
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| perpetual abliion of many | literary produc- 
„ tions, (unfortunately for their authors) ſo 
ſoon as they were brought to the teſt of 
public inveſtigation. 2 


i} The Gentleman's- Stable Directory, hav- 
g ing by the unprecedented rapidity of its 


circulation throu gh ten large editions, and 


4 the acknowledged utility of its inſtructions ; 
; in a great degree ſuperſeded former opi- 
11 

I nions, and eſtabliſhed the profeſſional ehr. 


tation of the writer; it will be hardly con- 


| ſidered a mark of preſumption, that (under 
the Hattering influence of popularity) the 
| | ſame pen ſhould once more aſpire to the bope 


| of applauſe, in his deſire to extend the 5 


tem of management to a degree of conſiſt- 
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ency hitherto undeſcribed by any one of the 


numerous authors, who have preceded us 


upon the ſame or fimilar ſubjects. 
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80 far as HEALTH and CONDITION are 
preferable to diſeaſe, fo much more defir= 
able muſt PREVENTION ever prove to the 
neceſſity of cure. The purport of the pre- 
ſent undertaking will, therefore, be found 
appertaining much more to ſuch parts of 
ſtabularian diſcipline, as come under the 


diſtinction of NovELTY, and not treated on 


in a direct way, than at all applicable to the 


inveſtigation or cure of diſeaſe; unleſs in 
occaſional alluſions or medical references 
evidently branching from the ſubject, and 
tending to corroborate and improve the in- 
tentional uniformity of the whole. It be- 
ing the predominant wiſh of the writer, to 
render this publication ſuch kind of colla- 
teral appendage to THE STABLE DiREc- 
TORY, as may conſtitute in both, a com- 
plete chain of uſeful and entertaining in- 


ſtruction for the improvement of the. ſpe- 


cies 5 
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ences from nature, as will, the author is 
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cies; their management in /ichneſ+ or health, 
the feld or fable, including, under diſtinct 
heads, ſuch fads from experience and infer- 


earneſtly induced to hope, procure him the 
approbation of thoſe, by the ſanction of 
whoſe extenſive patronage he has been al- 
ready ſo very highly honoured, 
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BREEDING, 

"ROM its general magnitude, prevalent 
faſhion; and great utility, is certainly 
entitled to precede every other ſubject, up- 
on which we ſhall have occaſion to enlarge, 
- in the courſe of the work before us; and 
will afford ample opportunity to introduce 
ſach remarks and inſtructions, as may evi- 
dently tend to improve what is now become- 
ſo univerſal, that the world at large, either 
in pleaſure, agriculture, or commerce, ſeen 

intereſted in its ſucceſs, Previous to em- 

*barkation in ſo extenſive a field fot inveſti- 
gation, it may be applicable to obſerve, 

that whatever opinions may be promulgated” 
as matters of recommendation; they are not 
Vor. II. B " -—\ 
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to be conſidered the deluſive effect of ſpe- 
culative rumination, but the reſult of long 
perſonal experience and attentive obſervation 


among horfes in my own poſſeſſion, from 


brood mares and colts to every deſcription, 


whether for the Turf, Field, Road, of Draft. 


Although fome of the ſubjects upon which 
we proceed to treat, may have been ſlight- 


ly mentioned by writers who have gone be- 


fore us, it is generally known to have been 
in ſo ſuperficial and unconnected a way, 
that little information or inſtruction could 
be at all gleaned from their endeavours ; a 
few looſe hints upon each having been di- 
greſſively obtruded, or indiſcriminately in- 
troduced, amidſt topics to which they did 


not bear the leaſt alluſion, and from whence 


concluſions of the ſmalleſt utility could ne- 


ver be drawn. 


Theſe errors it has been the prineipal de- 


ſign to correct, by reducing to diftin&# heads 


all ſuch obſervations and remarks as conſti- 
tute the. body of the work, and are intended 
as incentives to general improvement upon 


the great _y of ſubjects we ſhall en- 


deavour 
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BREEDING. 3 
deavour to contract into one regular and 
uniform point of view, with as little refer. 
ence to, or animadverſion upon others, as 
the nature of ſuch publication will admit, 


So much has been faid upon the origin, 
inveſtigation and cure of diſeaſe, in our for- 
mer volume of The Stable Directory, that 
we ſhall advert as little as poſſible to medi- 
cal conſiderations, unleſs where from new 
occaſions, or recent diſcoveries, they be- 
come intimately and unavoidably conneRed 
with the ſubject under diſcuſſion, as will 
probably prove the caſe with ſome few 
heads, before we arrive at the goal of our 
undertaking. 


BreeDiING, though a ſubje of palpable 
importance to the improvement of this moſt 
uſeful animal, ſeems to have received leſs 
aſſiſtance from literary exertion than any 


bother that has ever attracted the time or 
attention of thoſe naturaliſts, who have in 


other reſpects contributed largely to the ad- 


vantage and entertainment of the public. 


This aſſertion, generally conſidered, has one 
ſtriking exception in the peculiar and con- 
B 2 ſtantly 


9 B RE E DIN G. 
ſtantly encreaſing circumſpection, to im- 
| prove (if poſſible) what abſolutely appears 
1 to have already reached the very ſummit of 
1 perfection: It will be readily conceived I 
allude to the almoſt incredible care and at- 
tention beſtowed upon the breed and ma- 
nagement of our blood horſes for the turf, 
at this moment eſteemed equal (if not ſupe- 
rior) in ſpeed, bottom, and diſcipline to any 
other in the known world, particularly fince 
the faſhionable rage for Arabians has fo 
gradually declined. 


Perſonal emulation amongſt ſome of the 
firſt characters in the three kingdoms for 
near a century paſt (with the moſt unre- 
mitting perſeverance and practical experi- 
ence of the ſubordinate claſſes, upon the ad- 
vantageous-crofles in blood, bone, ſhape, make, 
and firength has rendered NEWMARKET 
not only the firſt ſeat of Equeſtrian cele- 
brity, but to a breeder and ſportſman, one of 
the moſt enchanting ſcenes the univerſe has 
to produce. This part of the ſpecies hav- 
ing, under ſuch accumulated power and in- 
duſtry, attained the very pinnacle of pre- 
eminence, nothing can be introduced to 
"= breeders 
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breeders of ſuch nice diſtinction, that will 
poſſibly add weight, or give force to ſo com- 
plete a ſyſtem of unſullied perfection: As 
it is, however, generally admitted this ſyſtem- 
atic knowledge is by no means univerſal, 
ſuch uſeful remarks and appertaining ob- 
ſervations will be occaſionally introduced 
under this head, as will afford uſeful intel- 
ligence or inſtruction to thoſe who have 
commenced breeders, without adverting to 
the qualifications or advantages abſolutely 
requiſite for the ſucceſsful management of 


a breeding ſtud, 


Taking leave for the preſent of Blood. 
pedigree, and faſhion, we advert to the very 
capital breed of real Engliſh hunters, and 
beautiful draft or carriage horſes, for which 
the counties of York, Leiceſter, Lincoln, and 
Northampton are ſo deſervedly famous; they 
are certainly entitled to take the lead of 
every other county in the kingdom, not 
more in the care and ſuperiority of their 
breed, than the conſiſtency of their pro- 
ceedings to improve it. This preference, 
ſo generally known and univerſally admitted, 
will create no ſurpriſe when we recollect 
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how admirably gifted by nature thoſeEouna 
ties are with requiſite advantages, that other 
parts of England have nat to boaſt ; nor can 
they, from locality of ſituation, ever obtain. 


Situate as the inhabitants are for theſe 
conveniences, they have conſequently de- 
dicated more time and attention to the im- 
provement of the ſpecies in general, for 
the purpoſes of emolument, than the natives 
of moſt other counties, where the attempt 
(however judiciouſly made) becomes in ſame 
degree abortive, not only in reſpect 42 the 
deceptive expectation of profit, but a cer- 
tain degeneracy from ſuch heterogeneous uni- 
ons (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) as 
will be hereafter more clearly explained. 


Cuſtoms and opinions upon this, ſubje& 
are both local and numerous, notwithſtand- 

ing which they are frequently ſubſervient 
to exigence of circumſtances, and become 
productive of a propagation calculated for 
little more than a conſumption of food, 
without a ſingle prominent or diſtinguiſhing 
mark of blood, ſtrength, or utility, 


There 
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There are many ſubſtantial reaſons to be 
adduced, why the breeders of the northern 
counties exceed all other parts of England, 
in the conſiſtency, ftrength, faſhion, and ſym- 


metry of their ſtock ; for excluſive of their 


natural advantages of the moſt luxuriant 
paſture, and temperate climate for ſuch pur- 
poſe, they are rigidly attentive to every 
component minutiæ of the whole; not only 
to the ſhape, make, bane, ſtrength, and uni- 
formity of both Hire and dam, but likewiſe 
to hereditary defects, blemiſhes, and defor- 
mities, rejecting every probability of „ain or 
injury, diveſted of the paltry penurious con- 
ſiderations by which the conduct of many 
are regulated, who have been breeding all 
their lives, without the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing ever once had a horſe or mare of figure, 


faſhion, or value in their poſſeſſion, 


Ibis is a fact ſo clearly eſtabliſhed, it will 
come home to the remembrance of every 
reader, when taking a mental ſurvey of his 
rural neighbours, amongſt whom he will 
perfectly recollect ſome one or more ſo invin- 
cibly attached to the merits of a Hund fal- 
lion, or the virtues of his own H pider-legged 

* mare, 
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s BREEDING. 
| mare, that deſtitute of judgment, and deaf 


to remonſtrance, he ranks /in imagination 
the produce a prodigy even in embryo, and 
proceeds regularly, year after year, encreaſing 
the number, without a fingle addition to the 
improvement of the ſpecies. 


Theſe are the kind of hypothetical breed- 
ers, (and great plenty there are) wha cal- 
culate doubly in error, by calculating upon 
profit, without a ſingle contingent reflection 
upon 4%; ridiculouſly ſuppoſing a mare in 
foal, or after delivery, can ſupport her own 
frame, and that of her offspring, upon 4% 
food than any other horſe or mare in conſtant 
work ; and begin breeding under an idea that 
it will be attended with little or no expence: 


Thus totally inadequate (or indifferent) to the 


generating of fleſb, blood, and bone by the ef- 
fect of nutrition, they penuriouſly and inhu- 
manly adopt a kind of temporary poverty, and 
after a year or two of artificial famine ſeem 
greatly ſurpriſed, that air and exerciſe alone 
have not produced a colt, or filly, of equal 
fie, ſtrength, and perfection, with thoſe who 
have omitted no one expenſe or neceſſary 
acquiſition, that could in the leaſt contribute 


tg 
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BREEDING, 9 
to the formation of points ſo very deſirable, 
in objects of ſuch tedious expectation, and 
no little anxiety, before their merits or de- 
ficiencies could be at all ſatisfactorily aſcer- 
tained, To avoid the accuſation or even 
ſuſpicion of intentional repetition, the unin- 
formed reader is referred for an inveſtiga- 
tion of nutriment, its proceſs and effects, to 
Vol I. of the TABLE DIRECTORY, under 
the articles of feeding, ſurfeit, and mange, 
where he may collect every information he 


can poſſibly require upon the ſubject. 


Thoſe who fucceed beſt, and render the 
buſineſs of breeding a matter of emolument, 
are evidently gentlemen, graziers or farmers, 
who adhere cloſely to the plan of producing 
a diſtin ſtock for either the fury, field,] or 
draft, by a direct ſyſtematic union of the re- 
quiſite qualifications in both fre and dam, 
without falling into the erroneous opinion 
of forming an excellent hunter from a blood 
horſe and cart mare; with ſimilar changes 
eternally ringing by thoſe who fall into the 
egregious miſtake, of expecting that an e- 
qual partition of qualities from both ſire and 
dam, will be fo critically blended, as to 


conſtitute 
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conſtitute a medium exactiy between both, 
when every judicious obſerver will be ena- 
bled to corroborate the opinion, that the 


event frequently proves the error and de- 


monſtrates a palpable degeneracy from even 


5 the worſt of the two. 


Theſe are the kinds of connection I have 


before termed heterogeneous, upon experi- 


mental conviction, in ſuch propagation ; the 
natural ſluggiſhneſs and inactivity. of the old 
Engliſh draft horſe, whether it be in fre or 
dam, generally predominates in the offs. 
pring, conſtituting an object of diſappoint- 
ment where ſo much improvement was ex- 


pected by the croſs. I believe (without ad- 


verting to memory) that in a number of 
years paſt, I may boldly venture to affirm, I 
could number at leaſt twenty within the ex- 
tenſive circle of my own acquaintance, wha 
full of expectation, and certain of ſucceſs, 
(in oppoſition to every perſuaſion) poſitive- 


ly believed they ſhould produce ſtrong bo- 
- ney hunters of figure, faſhion, ſpeed, and 
ſtrength in this way, when Time, the ex- 


poſitor of all donbts, has at length reduced 


the conjecture to a certainty ; and after wait- 


13 
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ing four or five years for the fruit of their 
expectation to attain perfection, the prodigy 
has been unavoidably doomed to the drud- 
gery of a butcher's tray, or the market cart 
of ſome induſtrious mechanic. 


To this deſcription of breeders, who are 
continually promoting the propagation of 
the ſpecies, without a ſingle conſiſtent idea, 
or relative conſideration to the neceſſary re- 
quiſites of country and Keep, or qualifica- 
tions of fire and dam, (with an additional 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of certain ridiculous 
croſſes) are we indebted for the infinity of 
horſes annually produced in almoſt every 
{improper part of the kingdom, that from 
want of ſhape, make, bone, ſize, and ſtrength 
are of no proportional value to the expenſe 
they have occaſioned ; they can paſs under 
no diſtin&t denomination, are applicable to 
no particular purpoſe, but become an expen- 
ſive burden to the owners, who, too fre- 
quently fond of their own production, fix an 
imaginary value upon their imperfections, and 
year after year permit them to conſume food 
and fodder that might evidently be, appro- 
priated 
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priated to ſervices of much greater public 


utility and private emolument. 


To the conflant increaſe of horſes that are 


of little or no value, may be attributed, in a 


collateral degree, the alarming advance in 
almoſt every neceſſary of life where the in- 


digent and neceſſitous are moſtly intereſted 


without exception : But as the introduction 
of minute calculations to demonſtrate the 
fact, would be digreſſing from the ſubject 
before us, I ſhall only refer the attention of 
the curious reader for a moment, to a com- 
parative reflection upon the incredible con- 
ſumption of paſturage in ſummer, and corn 
with hay in winter, that might through ozher 
channels be much more adapted to the pro- 
motion of a general good. 


After the remarks hitherto introduced 
upon the inconſiſtency and very faſhionable 


abſurdity, of even attempting to breed horſes 


in ſuch parts of the kingdom as are but ill 
adapted to the purpoſe, whether from the 
hilly ſtate of the country, the infertility of 


the ſoil, want of luxuriance in the paſture, 


or many other concomitant obſtacles, (totally 
unat- 
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unattended to by the parties concerned) it 
becomes perfectly applicable, to revert once 
more to the frequent and inconſiderate prac- 
tice of uniting horſes and mares, with every 
joint hereditary blemiſh or defe& that can 
render the offspring unpromiſing; with- 

out a ſingle perfection, or encouraging ray 
of expectation, to conſtitute a junction of 
points, poſſibly tending in the leaſt to form 
a produce even tolerably adequate to the par- 
ticular purpoſe for which it may be intend- 
ed when at a proper age it is brought into 
uſe. Such breeders ſeldom pay the leaſt at- 
tention to merits, tempers, Vices, conſtituti- 
onal blemiſhes, or hereditary defects of either 
fire or dam; the grand and leading object is, 
to obtain a horſe or mare of their own 
breed: in that happy thought alone is to 
conſiſt their perfection, and in ſuch ex- 
panded idea is buried every juſt or relative 
conſideration. 


Predominant reaſons are by no means 
wanting to elucidate this ſtrange and invin- 
cible infatuation ; for penury in ſome, abſo- 
lute inadvertency in others, and palpable 
indolence in the remaining claſs, effect the 
annual 
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annual increaſe to a certainty ; the ſame un- 
accountable prejudice that prompts them to 
commence breeders, without a conſiſtent 
qualification in H or mare, influences 
them alſo to reſerve a colt of ſuch breed to 
perform the office of STALLION, in the vi- 
Cinity of their own reſidence, that the ab- 
ſurdity began by themſelves may be perſe- 
vered in by others: This prodigy, with all 
his imperfections, is permitted to cover gra- 
tis, or for a trifling pecuniary conſideration 
to the ſervant, (as a complete gratification 
of the owner's ambition in breeding) and 
proving a local convenience, is readily em- 
braced by the inactive claſſes before deſcrib- 
ed, while others of more prudence, ſpirit, 
emulation, or conſiſtency of conduct, will ra- 
ther ſend a mare fifty miles, and encounter 
any conſequent expenſe, to obtain a horſe 
whoſe ſhape, make, bone, ſtrength, and ac- 
tion are calculated to. correſpond with the 
dam, promiſing to produce a colt or filly, 
adequate in figure and value to the purpoſe 
originally intended. 


_ Notwithſtanding theſe neceſſary precau- 
tions, the long ſtanding adage of there be- 
ing 
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ing no one rule without an exception,” is 
ſometimes verified; and this even in the 
firſt bJood ſtuds in the kingdom, where the 
ſtricteſt attention to every conſonant point 
is ſo rigidly petſevered in, that the leaſt de- 
viation from ſymmetry, ſpeed and perfection 
could hardly be believed, did not the reſult 

fo clearly demonſtrate the frequency of the 
fact. 


Extraordinary as ſuch circumſtance may 
appear, it is certainly true that many of the 
moſt capital runners, when they have be- 
come ſtallions, ſeldom: or ever begot a win- 
ner, though the mares have been ſelected 
with the greateſt care as objects of equal 
perfection. Theſe remain among the ab- 
ſtruſe receſſes of nature that will, perhaps, 
ever continue unexplained ; we may there- 
fore patiently adopt a ſuppoſition as a ſubſti- 
tute for diſcovery, preſuming, ** fo far ſhall 
ye go, and no farther,” is all that can be 
advanced in elucidation of the ſubject. 


In corroboration of this well - authen- 
ticated aſſertion, great numbers might be 
particularized of the preſent day, where the 


progeny 
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progeny have degenerated in almoſt every 
point from fire and dam ; but the rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion of one capital horſe upon another, 
(ſeaſon after ſeaſon) would render the names 
of ſuch as might now be merition?d, a matter 
of oblivion to future readers, and prove to 
them little or nothing of an opinion we 
wiſh to eſtabliſh beyond the power of con- 
tradiction. | 


So much chance appertains to the act of 
breeding for the Turf, that one /ucky get 
very frequently conſtitutes a STALLION of 
FasHion, to which the rage of future ſea- 
ſons becomes incredibly ſubſervient ; innu- 
merable inſtances might be quoted i in proof 
of this ſporting credulity, but we will con- 
tract the number to ſuch only as are too 
eminent in their ſtock ever to be forgotten, 
ſo long as the pedigrees of great, great, 
great, great, great grand dams and grand- 
fires” ſhall be tranſmitted to poſterity. 


It is now within the memory of hun. 
dreds upon the turf, that old Marſe (a moſt 
capital runner of his time) covered in Wind- 
ſor Foreſt and its neighbourhood, a very 


great number of mares ſo low as half a 
guinea 


DDr 
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guinea each, but upon the production of 
EcL1PsE, (a horſe whoſe almoſt unprece- 
dented qualifications and performances will 
in all probability never be forgotten) his 
price was enhanced to fifty guineas, and 

that only for a certain number in the ſeaſon, 
out of which (though much advanced in 
years) he produced many winners, when 
the ſelection of mares became ſo much in 
his favour, 


y 


„„  * 


pends upon the uncertainty of events, an 
additional proof of which deſerves to be 
| recorded as worthy the attention of ſportſ- 


men to whom it is not very generally known, 
though too well authenticated to admit even 
a ſhadow of doubt, and reduces to a certainty 
the former obſervation, that CHAN cx alone 
is often entitled to the merit ſo conſtantly 
attributed to judgment and penetration. 


g 
, Such fluctuation of popularity ſtill de- 
J 


The dam of Eclipſe having been covered 
in that ſeaſon by both SHAKESPEARE and 
MaRsx, it remained a matter of doubt for 
ſome days with his late Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Cumberland and his ſtud groom, 

Vol. II, _ to 
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to which the colt ſhould be aſcribed; how- 
ever, the time of the mare's bringing forth 
(during the great Eclipſe) coming neareſt 
to the day ſhe was booked to have been 
covered by Mare, to him was attributed 
the diſtinguiſhed honour of getting one of 
the firſt horſes in the known world; whoſe 
ſtrength, power and fpeed were fo great, that 
he with eaſe dauble-diſtanced the moſt capital 
horſes when running with twelve ſtone for 
the king's plate, and afterwards 4wa/ked over 
molt of the king's plate courfes in the king- 
dom. The doubt reſpecting his fire hav- 
ing been thus removed, with at leaſt an 
apparent degree of preciſion, it may natu- 
rally be ſuppoſed to have been. decided 


with the ſtricteſt juſtice; but had ſuch 


doubt ſtill exiſted upon his own pedigree, 


the ſuperiority of his qualifications would 


have appeared in -his produce, he having 
proved the fire of a moſt wonderful progeny 
in Mercury, Meteor, Soldier, Gunpowder, 
King Fergus, Dungannon, Bowdrow, Ju- 
piter, Vertumnus, and many others too nu - 
merous to recite, whoſe blood (in fo great 
a variety of branches) will no doubt be 
cominued 
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continued with faſhionable croſſes to the 
end of time. 


It is hardly poſſible for one little acquaint 
ed with the cuſtoms and manners of the 
turf to conceive, how the decifion of a ſin- 
gle match or ſweepſtakes alters the proper- 
ties and value of a ſtallion, whofe reputation 
1s placed (in blood and performance) upon 
the ſummit of eminence; for ſhould ſome 
of the firſt of his get that ſtart fortunately 
become winners, ſuch circumitance inſtantly 
enhances his fuperiority to a degree of en- 
thuſiaſm, and more buſineſs being marked 
out for him in the act of pro- creation than 
nature is equal to, his number of mares are 
conſequently limitted, and he becomes im- 
mediately an object of great annual emolu- 
ment, ſeveral inſtances having occurred in 
the jiaſt twenty years, where different ſtal- 
lions have produced to their owners five and 


twenty Hundred pounds in one ſeaſon. 


But in this ſlate of acknowledged ex- 
cellence and ſuperiority, they are ſtill ſub- 
jet to the verſatility of chance, and one 
* unlucky ſtep for ever damns their fame; 

Ca for 


| 
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for two or three of his get being beat at a 
ſubſequent Newmarket meeting, the vic- 
torious ſire ſoon ſuperſedes the favourite, 
who, falling into the back ground of the 
picture, glides imperceptibly to an almoſt 
total oblivion, In ſuch fluctuation or ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſubmits the fame of an Herod to an 
Eclipſe, an Evergreen to a Sweetbriar, and 
a very long liſt of etceteras to thoſe reign- 
ing favourites of the preſent day Highflyer 
and Woodpecker, the former of which hav- 
ing produced thirty- nine winners of ninety- 
one capital prizes, and the latter ſeventeen 
winners of fifty-four, both in the year 1789 
only, it will create no ſurpriſe that they at 
preſent enjoy, under the ſunſhine of popular 
influence, a more extenſive and beautiful 
ſeraglis than any Arabian on earth has ever 
had to boaſt. | 


"Haviad 1 few remarks upon 
what I before termed exceptions to general 
rules, or predominant opinions, it becomes 
perfectly conſiſtent to ſtrengthen a belief of 
ſuch poſſibilities, by the recital of a direct 
contraſt within my own knowledge and 
perfect remembrance, of a galloway that ne- 

ver 
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ver exceeded thirteen hands, though got by 
Marie, (who was a large horſe) out of a 
full fized hackney mare in the neighbour- 
hood of Windſor; as well as a very large, 
boney, handſome uſeful gelding full fifteen 
hands, out of 4 poney mare under twelve, 
that was bought of a troop of gipſies near 
Baſingſtoke for a fingle guinea. An en- 
_ creaſed liſt of ſuch inſtances might be eaſily 
formed and equally authenticated; but theſe 
are ſufficient to encounter the aſſertions of 
thoſe who ſeem firmly to believe the im- 
praQticability of obtaining bene, ie, or 
 Ffrirength, but from horſes and mares of ſuch 
ſize and bone only; and although it is cer- 
tainly right to admit the probability of de- 
viation from fire and dam in ſuch caſes, yet 
the minute inveſtigation of cauſes muſt 
lead us into a field of phyſical reaſoning, 
and anatomical diſquiſition, that would prove 
in general reading too remote and extenſive 
for the ſubje before us. 


There are, however, very juſt and fair 
reaſons to be adduced, why theſe contraſts 
ſo frequently occur in oppoſition to the eſ- 
tabliſhed notions of breeding, without at all 

' Va advert- 
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adverting to an abſtruſe animadverſion upon 
the © animalculz in ſemine maſculino, the 
probable expanſion or contraction of the 
uterus, the act of generation, the criſis 
of conception, the formation and growth of 
the fetus in embryo, with other relative 
conſiderations that might very. well bear 


ſerious and ſcientific inveſtigation, were we 


at all inclined to perplex by the introduction 
of ' conjectures calculated to promote the 


learned lucubrations of a certain ſociety, 


but little to entertain the members of a 
ſporting club at Newmarket, or to improve 
the different gradations of their numerous 
dependents, | 


The uncertainty of all human expectations 
being therefore univerſally admitted, and 
ſuch matters of opinion only paſſed over as 
can never be brought to the deciſive teſt 
of infallibility; it is natural to conclude 


_ (notwithſtanding ſuch caſual deviations } 


much more may be expected in the produce, 
from a direct coincidence- of parts with an 
union of ſtrength, ſhape and ſymmetry, than 
from any improper or convenient connection 
founded only upon the /ocal ſituation of fire 

| and 
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and dam, without a ſingle reference to their 


different natural blemiſhes, defects, imper- 
fections, or hereditary taints, of which ma- 
ny may be frequently diſcovered by « care and 


© # * & 


the neceſſary ne 9 
Aster the introdudtici- of ek temarks 
as evidently tend to conſtitute the neceſſary 
apology for, and prelude to the undertaking, 
it will be naturally expected I ſhould revert 
to inſtructions that become, immediately 


worthy the attention of every young and 
inexperienced breeder, who feels a deſire 


to excel in his ſtock from the motive of 


emulation, amuſement or emolument. It 


has been before hinted, that thoſe ſucceed 
beſt for either who propagate the different 
kinds according to the diſtin& ſpecies of 
each, whether for the'Turf, Field, or Draft, 
without deſcending to the adoption of croſſes 
in. . erroneous and-feldom produck 


tive. 


In the preſent enormous price given for 
horſes of every denomination (univerſally 
ſaid and believed to be occaſioned by the 
conſtant and unprecedented exportation of 

C 4 our 
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our moſt valuable Engliſh breed) it is al- 
4 moſt difficult to decide, which claſs contri- 
1 butes moſt to the profit of the breeder. I 
10 cannot, however, in my own opinion, heſi- 
(Fi tate a moment to pronounce the preference 
do have fallen upon thoſe that turn the ſoon- 
1 eſt into ſpecie: Of theſe, for inſtance, are 
'Þ the beſt bred blood frock, now in the higheſt 
1 and maſt incredible ſtate of cultivation; the 
common marketable prices of theſe, if of 
the firſt pedigrees, and brought to a promiſ- 
ing ſize when yearlings, are one hundred and 
fifty guineas for co/fs, and one hundred for 
Flhes, at which they paſs current, provided 
they are croſſed in blood from any of the 
ſtallions whoſe celebrity we have before had 
oOccaſion to mention. 


Without W upon this ſort of ſport- 
ing ſpeculation, 1 ſhall only obſerve, that 
under certain regulations and very nice diſ- 
tinction, with great care and unremitting at- 
tention, this may prove a much more profit- 
able mode of breeding for thoſe who wiſh 
to aſcertain a fixed emolument, (without 
hazarding the loſs of a certainty in breaking, 
training, racing, &c.) as is the prudent 

praQtico - 
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practice of the moſt eminent dealer in the 
kingdom, who is annually accumulating a 
very conſiderable fortune by the conſtant 
transfer of equeſtrian property in its in- 
fancy, rather than encounter the incredible 
expence 'and anxiety of a ſtud in training, 
the glorious uncertainty of the turf, the un- 
bounded inſolence of the neceſſary depend- 
ents, and the immaculate purity of thoſe to 
whom your honour and property muſt be 
eventually entruſted, as will be more fully 
explained when the ſubject comes again un- 
der conſideration, towards the concluſion of 
the work. en 


Concluding, therefore, this claſs of breed- 
ers to derive the greateſt pecuniary advan- 
tage from their increaſe of ſtock, by con- 
verting it expeditiouſly into caſh with fo 
little trouble, expence, and inconvenience, 
it 18 not matter of ſurpriſe that the rage for 
blood and pedigree ſhould be daily increaſ- 
ing, (and likely to continue ſo) though the 
palpable effect of training on and training 
off,” annually diflipates and reduces to hu- 
miliating indigence ſome of the moſt prince- 
ly fortunes in this and the neighbouring 

kingdom 
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kingdom of Ireland, where the thirſt for 
equeſtrian pre- eminence is __ if” not ful 
gs» PRE a 0 149 


A 


| The breed of horſes 2 profitable to the 
graziers and breeders of Lincoln, Leiceſter, 
Northampton, and ſome few other counties, 
adapted by nature to the purpoſe, are pro- 
bably the old Engliſh black draft horſes, ſo 
remarkable for their: bone, ſtrength, and 
hardineſs of conſtitution.:: Theſe, from their 
great ſize, beauty and uniformity, become to 
every curious obſerver, objects of ſingular at- 
traction; their wonderful power in buſineſe 
renders them in general requeſt, and the 
breed is cultivated with the ſtricteſt atten- 
tion to correſponding points and perfections 
in both ſire and dam, little inferior to the 
claſs laſt treated on. STALLIONS of emi- 
nence in the above counties arè eſtimated 
at very conſiderable ſums, and frequently let 
out to cover from one hundred to two hun- 
dred guineas for the ſeaſon; the ſtock gene- 
rally come into gentle uſe at two years old, 
or under, and when brought to a good ſize 
in proper time, frequently fetch from thirty 

to fifty guineas at two and three years old. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe horſes paſſing under the denomi- 
nation of Hunters, but more particularly the 
common crofles for roadſters and hacks, can 
by no means prove ſo generally profitable, 
when all contingencies. are taken into conſi- 
deration; the length of time they are obli- 
ged to be kept on hand and maintained, (till 
at leaſt four years old) with the unfavourable 
changes they may probably undergo before 
they can be brought to the ultimate market 
of emolument moſt applicable to their: dif- 
ferent qualifications, render the whole a 
matter of much greater uncertainty than with 
horſes of the preceding deſcription ; for the 
unavoidable difficulties of cutting, breaking, 
backing, docking, and nicking, render them 
ſerious operations, the ſucceſs of which 
cannot be aſcertained without encountering 


a chance of misfortune or failure to injure 
the ſubject and affect his value. 


Notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations are 
intended for general application, it muſt be 
remembered they will ever remain ſubje& to 
the different degrees of ſucceſs, ariſing from 
the variety of circumſtances already explain- 
ed. Counties, as I have before remarked, 

differ 
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differ ſo very much in their ſituation and 
| fertility for breeding, that many will not 
produce horſes of fize, and the deſirable 
qualifications, at even #reb/e their real value, 
when brought to the very higheſt market 
for diſpoſal : For it is a fact indifputably 
certain, that nothing but a part of the king- 
dom remarkable for the abundance and lux- 
uriance of its herbage, can ever produce 
ſtock of ſize and value to render breeding a 
matter of emolument ; the attempt, there- 
fore, in unfavourable fituations, muſt ever 


recoil upon the 2 with additional 
difappointment. 


Theſe obſervations; ſo immediately rela- 
tive to the idea of profit and loſs, are by no 
means introduced to reſtrain or deter thoſe 
from the practice, who are ſo unavoidably 
circumſtanced in fituation, as to breed under 

ſuch diſadvantage from the motive of amuſe- 
ment only, where pecuniary compenſation is 
no way concerned or expected ; it is, how- 
ever, to be preſumed, that occaſional refer. 
ences - to the inſtructions hereafter incul- 
cated, upon an extenſive ſcale for the im- 


provement of ſtock in general (without again 
| | | adverting 
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adverting to the ſuperiority that one part of 
the country enjoys over another) may con- 
tribute more to a gratification of their wiſh- 
es, than to pay an implicit obedience to the 
effect of chance unaſſiſted by any perſonal 
effort ©* to better the example.” 


Previous to further diſcuſſion of the ſub- 
ject before us, it is worthy admiration in 
how many ways the animal production of 
the temperate region we enjoy has been en- 
abled to demonſtrate its individual excel- 
lence over a ſimilar part of the creation, 
when tranſported from any other part of the 


globe. This remark might be juſtified by a 


— 


very light comparative view of the different 
animals, whoſe abilities or power (according 
to their diſtinct qualifications) have been 
purpoſely placed in competition with others 
to prove the inferiority ; one, however, 
comes immediately applicable to our pre- 
ſent deſign. Attempts have been repeated 


ly made by very ſtrenuous advocates of the 


firſt eminence and property, to improve the 
breed of our own nation by the elaborate in- 
troduction and croſs of the moſt celebrated 


ARABIANS, carefully ſelected under impor- 
tant 
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tant commiſſions, where expenſe and trouble 


proved only inferior conſiderations : But the 
trial afforded by time, and experience by ob- 
fervation, have fully ſhewn the improbabi- 
tity of adding to the perfections of the true 
Engliſh blood horſes by the importation of 
theirs. 


This rage for improvement with a croſs 
from the blood of Arabia, was near half a 
century paſt very faſhionably predominant ; 
but has ſo gradually declined for the laſt 
twenty years, that they are held in no kind 
of eſtimation by any ſyſtematic ſportſman or 
breeder in the kingdom. The original ad- 
vantage expected in the croſs, was ſome ad- 
dition in ſpeed, even to our fleeteſt mares; 


this, when obtained, was totally counteract- 


ed by a want of bortom, for after repeated 
trials, the moſt exact and diſintereſted, they 
were found incapable of keeping their rate 
for much more than a mile, and conſequently 
became of ſo little conſequence to a racing 
ſiud, that a ſhort time will, in all probabi- 
lity, render them of no other utility than to 
conſtitute part of the retinue in the triumph- 


ant return of an Engliſb Nabob, or an addi- 
tion 
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tion to the rich, porcupine, and rhinoceros 
of ſome eccentric collector of curioſities. 


BRACKEN has introduced a few judicious 
remarks. upon the ſubject of breeding, but 
in his v/ua/ way ſo perpetually interſperſed 
with inapplicable ſtories and ſtrange con- 
cluſions, that you are dragged through forty 
or fifty pages of extraneous and digreſſive 
matter to be informed, that · Spanking Ro- 
ger, belonging to the late Sir Edmund Ba- 
con, was a round barrelled horse ;” * that 
Mr. William Penry cured his ſtammering 
patients of that defect in ſpeech by purging; 
that. a mare belonging to Mr. T. Makin, 
of Preſcot, in Laneaſhire, run with her fore 
feet as wide as @ bayn door; yet the ran as 
faſt: as moſt of her ſize, which was all: ow- 
ing to bringing in her haunches quick, for 
* they muſt needs go when' the devil drives; 
that an old woman can cure a wound as 
well as a ſurgeon ;” that phyſicians may, 
from their ignorance, be conſidered a ſet of 
vile pick=pockets, almoſt as numerous as the 
_ caterpillars of the lau; that he who 
ſails with a bad wind had need underſtand 
tacking about; with a great number of 
curious remarks, equally ſublime, and as 


highly 
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highly applicable to the ſubject he was 
treating on; upon which he has introduced 


no new matter in any direct chain of con- 
nection, tending at all to enlighten the topic 


or improve the management, having liter- 


ally taken up the buſineſs by way of amuſe- 


ment, and laid it down preciſely where he 


ſound it. 


We might here, with great ſeeming pro- 
priety, introduce a long liſt of inſtructions, 
containing the ſhape, make, bone, ſtrength, 
with all the variety of points neceſſary (or 


at leaſt likely) in horſe and mare, to conſti- 


tute a progeny of promiſing perſections; 
but thoſe requiſites are fo extenſively and 


accurately deſcribed between the twelfth 


and twentieth pages of The Gentleman's 
Stable Directory, Vol. I. and muſt be ſo 
nicely implanted in the mind and memory 
of almoſt every ſportſman or breeder, that 


a repetition here might be candidly deemed 


entirely ſuperfluous, and conſequently ren- 
der us ſubject to an accuſation we wiſh moſt 
attentively to avoid. 


Such Ae of points and qualifi- 
cations 
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cations, ſtanding therefore not only incon- 
ttoverted, but in poſſeflion of general ac- 
quieſcence, to thoſe pages the juvenile or 
inexperienced enquirer is referred for any 
additional information he may wiſh to ob- 
tain ; this reference being juſtified only up- 
on the natural preſumption, that there will 
be very few purchaſers of the preſent work, 
but what are holders of the firſt Volume of 


the Stable Directory likewiſe, 


Having there ſo extenſively ſhewn what 
are the requiſites deſirable to obtain, we now 
proceed to explain what the defects are moſt 
neceſſary to be diſcovered in either ſire or 
dam, that the poſſible retention of Beredi- 
tary taints, defect: or deformities, may be tlie 
better avoided ; for although it remains, and 
in all probability ever will, a matter of am- 
biguity why an unblemiſhed horſe and mare 
may produce a colt or filly full of d:/eaſe or 
deformity, it by no means follows that a diſ- 
eaſed or deformed fire and dam are equally 
likely to produce a progeny of perfection: 
This being unequivocally admitted, (as by 
every impartial inveſtigator of nature it cer- 
tainly muſt be) it will undoubtedly prove 

Vox. II. D | an 
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an act of conſiſtency to evade ſo palpable a 
chance of diſappointment, by forming an union 
of propriety apparently calculated (from every 
external appearance) to tranſmit ſuch original 
purity to their produce, 


To effect this, the mare having been ob- 
tained correſponding in fize, frame, bone, 
and ſtrength, with the wiſh of the breeder, 
and found upon accurate examination to be 
perfectly free from the blemiſhes and defects 
ſo frequently mentioned, the choice of a 
ftallion becomes the object of ſerious atten- 
tion; in him ſhould be accumulated all the 
points and good qualities it is poſſible for a 
ſingle object to poſſeſs, upon a proof exceed- 
ing all ſpeculation, (and this every obſervant 
naturaliſt will allow) that the produce, whe- 
ther male or female, much more frequently 
acquires and retains the ſhape, make, marks, 
and diſpoſition of the ſire than the dam; and 
although ſuch aſſertion may not obtain im- 
mediate credit with many, yet rigid obſerva- 
tion has long ſince demonſtrated the fact, 
and juſtifies the great conſiſtency of rejecting 
ſtallions with the leaſt appearance of diſeaſe, 
blemiſh, or bodily defect, indicating even the 

| | ſlighteſt 
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ſlighteſt probability of tranſmiſſion to the 
offspring. 


Suppoſing a neighbouring fallion, and 


ſuch there generally is in every part of the 


kingdom, to have great recommendation in 
his favour, as to the matter of common en- 
quiry and faſhionable figure, it is ſtill ne- 


ceſſary to deſcend to the minutiz of ſym- 


metry in head, neck, ſhoulder, foreband, ribs, 
back, loins, joints, and paſterns, attending to 
a ſtrict uniformity in the ſhape, make, and 
texture of the very Bog, and were it poſſible 
(which in almoſt every caſe it certainly is 
not) even to aſcertain the temper and diſpo- 
fition of both fire and dam, rather than be 
acceſſary to a procreation of vices or imper- 
fections, that by a more judicious election 
may be ſo eaſily avoided. 


After all that can poſſibly be written 
(and if it were probable THAT ALL could 
be univerſally read) upon this ſubject, every 
reader poſſeſſing the power of free agency 
has ſtill the privilege to reject any opinion 


not perfectly coincident with the plan he 


may have adopted, and to enjoy the uncon- 
D 2 trolled 
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trolled rig zht of perſevering in his own de- 
cifion ; but preſuming on the taſk I have un- 
dertaken, I conſcientiouſly recommend a pro- 
per examination to diſcover the ſtate of the 
wind, ſpavins, curbs, tendency to cracks or 
greaſe, bad conformation of the feet, as corns, 
thruſh, or long and narrow heeled hoofs, ei- 
ther of all which, would furniſh ſufficient 
foundation to prejudice me againſt him as a 
fire, however well I might be pleaſed with 
his other moſt promiſing perfections. | 


Theſe caſual blemiſhes or hereditary de- 
fects being carefully avoided, we come to an 
enquiry of much greater conſequence, the in- 
attention to which has been productive of 
more diſappointment and vexation to the be- 
fote · deſcribed claſs of unthinking breeders, 
than perhaps any other part of their incon- 
ſiſtency. Oppoſite opinions will always be the 
ſupport of two diſtinct claſſes, the right and 
_ the wrong; ter while one patty aſſerts (from 
experience and obſervation) the great ha- 
zard and certain danger of breeding from a 
blind ſtallion, the other, from innate vubſtina- 
cy or affected {uperiority of penetration, is 
determined to encounter ſuch indiſcretion 

OY upon 
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upon the heroic baſis of the more danger 
the more honour,” and in the event repent- 
antly diſcover the want of knowledge and 
prudence in themſelves they ſo exultingly 
preſume to arraign in doubting the judgment 
of others. 


1 


The introduction of new opinions as mere 
matter of ſpeculation, is a communication of 
Juſt as much as amounts to thing; ſuch 
conjectures, without the ſhew of reaſon to 
eſtabliſh an apparent diſcovery of the pro,, 
would be gaining no ground in the eſtimation 
of public opinion, nor laying any juſt claim 
to credit for the reſponſibility of our afferti- 
ons. Luckily, however, for the ſupport of 
the ſubje& before us, accumulated proofs are 
by no means wanting (even within the pale 
of my own perſonal experience and convic- 
tion) to counteract oppolite opinions, whe- 
ther imbibed from prejudice, obſtinacy, or 
ignorance, 


Adverting again to what I ſo lately admit- 
ted, the poſſibility of ſound fires and mares pro- 
ducing a defective progeny; and, vice ver/a, 
that blind ſtallion may ſometimes get colts 
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with good eyes; yet the chance, or rather, 
imprudence, of breeding from ſuch had much 


better be avoided; as the incontrovertible 


evidence I ſhall introduce, upon the folly of 


| embarking in ſuch an expedition, (where the 


odds are entirely againſt the adventurer, with- 


out a ſingle point in his favour) muſt prove 


exactly ſimilar to playing at Bazard with 


falſe dice, where you may eternally loſe, but 


never can riſe a winner, 


It is likely theſe conſiderations may want 


proper weight with thoſe who diſplay a con- 


temptuous ſmile of diſbelief at the very idea 
of tranſmitting hereditary blemiſhes or defects 
from fire to ſon, as the reſult of Cynical op- 
poſition to the more rational ſyſtem they a- 
dopt of annually breeding under every poſſible 


diſadvantage, in confirmation of their inex- 


perience: I ſhall therefore recommend to 


© their mcredulity a few inſtances, confirming 
as facts what may have been hitherto conſi- 


dered matters of doubt, without the leaſt 
criterion for general deciſion. 


The firſt opportunity I could avail myſelf of 
to juſtify or render nugatory my opinion of 
| | the 
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the impropriety and danger of breeding from 
horſes of this deſcription, was in the year 
1773 or 1774, when a great number of 
mares in that neighbourhood had been co- 
vered by a very popular b/ind ftallion,” (for 
that was really the appellation under which 
he paſſed) of the Hon. T. King's, near 
Ripley, in Surrey, whoſe pedigree, ſhape, 
make, figure, and qualifications, were ſo ef- 
fectually faſcinating with the multitude, that 
the want of eyes did not ſeem at all to im- 
pede the daily progreſs of his procreation, 
The infection of faſhion was then (and ever 


will be) as predominant as at preſent ; for the 


ſlaves to that gew-gaw continued to bring 
their mares in unremitting rotation, and ne-. 


ver diſcovered their own want of fight, or 


common comprehenſion, till the ird or 
fourth year, when the major part of the pro- 


duce became as blind as the fire. 


Still anxious to aſcertain to ſome ſtate of 
certainty, an object of ſo much conſequence. 
(not only to the ſporting people, but the 
world at large) as the hereditary tranſmiſſion 
of this defect, I was conſtantly upon the 
watch to enlarge my enquiries to ſome de- 
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gree of ſatisfaction; I remained, however, 
without any thing perfectly concluſive till 
the ſpring of the year 1780, when a grey 
horſe called Ferry Sneak, (that had proved a 
tolerable runner, in the poſſeſſion of Lorn 
SPENCER HAMILTON) coming into my 
hands upon very eaſy terms juſt as his eyes 
were failing, I covered a few mares, gratis, 
with him in the neighbourhood of Frimley, 
near Bagſbot, which having made memo- 
randum of, with a deſign to purchaſe any of 
the produce that appeared tolerable. promiſ- 
ing, and making my excurſion through the 
different pariſhes to obtain from the parties 
the neceſſary information, I found in the 
fourth year many of the produce totally blind, 
and the remainder nearly ſo without excep- 
tion. 6 ; 


Facts (it is univerſally admitted) are ſtub- 
born things, and to the eſtabliſhment of 
this fact I have been anxiouſly labouring 
as to the acquiſition of individual emolu- 
ment, though I have ever conſidered it a 
promotion of general good, in which the com- 
munity is ſo much intereſted, that it would 
be an abſolute want of philanthropy to con- 

ceal 
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ceal whatever could in the leaſt tend to an 
additional diſcovery upon the ſubject. 


It is not the purport of the preſent work 
(nor is it at all applicable to the pur- 
poſe) to enter into phyſical reſearches, lead- 
ing the reader through a long chain of phi- 
loſophical diſquiſition upon LEwENnnock's 
microſcopic inveſtigatioa of the animalculæ 
contained in the ſemen of animals, founding 
upon ſuch enquiry a thouſand conjectures 


reſpecting this abſtruſe proceſs of nature, 


that may very much perplex the mind, but 
can neither tend to entertain or impeaye the 
Judgment, 


Of as little conſequence or advantage it 
muſt certainly prove, to attempt any exact 
deciſion by what nice and undiſcovered ope- 
ration in the animal ſyſtem, a horſe is ren- 
dered firſt partially, then totally blind by too 
frequent or hard racing; as well as the very 
common occurrence of a ſtallion's becoming 
equally ſo by too conſtant and repeated cover- 
ing, though the act itſelf is a nn 
effort of nature. | 


However 
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However difficult it may be to furniſh an 
opinion applicable to every idea, I believe 
with the ſcientific inveſtigator there need be 
little ſcruple to hazard a profeſſional deſcrip- 
tion, by what means ſo ſerious a revolution 
in the frame is effected; for the bran being 

the very baſis of the nervous ſyſtem, and 
the nerves the acknowledged feat of pain and 
pleaſure, any exquiſite or preternatural ex- 
treme in either may be productive of great 
debilitation, and the optic nerves being near- 
eſt the origin, may become more ſenſibly 
affected in a paralytic or ſome other degree, 
than any ſubſequent pair, and the fight gra- 
dually decline from a partial viſion to total 
blindneſs. 


For the honor of human nature, I can 
but moſt earneſtly wiſh the applicable intro- 
duction of theſe remarks may induce the par- 
ties intereſted in the event, to be in future 
a little leſs ſtrenuous in their different exer- 
tions, whether for credit or emolument; the 
firſt never to diſtreſs one of the nobleſt ani- 
mals on earth, by thoſe frequent and ſevere 
runnings that evidently exhauſt nature to ſuch 
a ſtate of mortification ; or the latter in the 


truly contemptible method of letting a horſe 
| cover 
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cover ſuch an infinity of mares, as not un- 
commonly terminates in the irretrievable loſs 
of his eyes, but the inevitable loſs of his re- 
putation alſo, as © @ certain foal-getter ;” far 
the great number of mares covered by him 
without produce, brings his character the fol- 
lowing ſeaſon into diſrepute, ſhould even the 
ſtate of his bodily ſtrength, conſtitution, or 
chance, preſerve his eyes from the great pro- 
bability of annihilation : This remark appep- 
taining only to the owners of ſtallions who 
attend the markets of different towns every 
day in the week during the whole ſeaſon, 
excluſive of the additional portion of buſi- 
neſs in their own 9 on the Sun- 
day morning. 


Of theſe there are ſo great a number, and 
in their performance ſo general a failure, that 
it 1s abſolutely wonderful how ſo many can 
become dupes to the cuſtomary infatuation, 
of leading a mare to any market town, to 
be ſerved by a horſe who is continually 
covering from four or five, to eight or ten 
mares in every twenty-four hours during the 
ſeaſon; with the additional conſideration, that 
theſe extra exeriions are moſt frequently 

made 
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made under the coRRUPT INFLUENCE of 
ſtimulante, provocatives, and cordials adapted 
to the purpoſe, and ſuppoſed to act with the 
ſame excitement” as cantharides upon the 
human body. Incredible as it may appear, 
(to thoſe whoſe ſituation in life has. rendered 
them little ſubject to diſcoveries of this kind) 
I have been repeatedly called upon in my 
profeſſional department, to diſpenſe large 
quantities of his very article. to many of 
thoſe who travel the country with ſtallions 
of ſuch denomination; firſt obtaining from 
them a communication of the uſe it was in- 
tended for before they were entruſted with 
it, upon an experimental conviction of its 
danger; having in the courſe of my private 
medical practice known one life loſt, and 
another miraculouſſy ſaved, where it had been 
given under the denomination of love powder 
for the unfair gratification of. the worſt of 


pg 


Without ing again upon the act of 
generation, the ſemen, or animalculæ con- 
tained in it, as be fore adverted to, can any 
intelligent reader, to whoſe deliberate atten- 


tion theſe pages may become ſubject, be at 
| al 
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all ſurpriſed, that in ſuch a conſtrained and 


proſtituted ſtate of NATURE, ſo few of her 


attempts ſhould be productive of ſucceſs? . .., 


Here we might be readily induced to enter 


another large field for ſcientific diſquiſition; 
but as it would evidently extend not only be- 
yond the preſent purpoſe, but prove © cavier 
to the multitude,” our inferior claſs of readers 
might occaſionally exclaim with MunGco in 
the PADLocCk, © What ſignify me read, if 


me no underſtand !” 


Avoiding, therefore, the indifference in ge- 
neral ſhewn to remote medical explanation, 
and dull anatomical deſcriptive, I come di- 
rectly to a queſtion founded in reaſon, upon 


the merits of which, the intereſted part of 


the world will be enabled to decide, at leaſt 


ſo far as correſponds with their own opinions 


upon the ſubject. Can it be poſlibly be- 
lieved or expected (but by the moſt illiterate, 
who, in fact, poſſeſs the groſs comforts of life 
only, and never enjoy the ſublime gratification 
of thinking, } that horſes thus eternally jaded 
and harrafizd, not only with the diurnal 
routine of copulation, but the inceſſant fa- 
tigue of n perpetually, can be at all 

equal 
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equal to the Herculean taſk afligned them ? 
| Can it be matter of ſurpriſe, that not more 


than one-third, or, upon a more favourable 


computation, one half at moſt, of the mares 
covered in this way produce a colt, and that 


the half of thoſe fo produced, never come 


to a proper ſize, bone, or ſtrength ; then can 
there remain a doubt in the mind of any 
unprejudiced man living, but to theſe cauſes 
may be attributed ſome portion of that defi- 
ciency ſo generally complained of, and too 


frequently attributed to the want of bone in 


fire or dam ? 


Having hitherto introduced what I con- 
ceive to be the leading qualifications in horſe 
and mare, to render the buſineſs of breed- 


ing pleaſant and advantageous, we come next 


to conſider the ſeaſon moſt proper for bring- 
ing them together; as it muſt be admitted, 
an inconvenience will certainly ariſe to the 
mare by foaling too early in the ſpring, 


or to the produce by falling too late in the 


ſummer, it will undoubtedly prove more 
Eligible to adhere a little to the line of me- 
diocrity, letting either extreme be carefully 
avoided. 


Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, it muſt be underſtood, this 
circumſtance can by no means be altogether 
univerſal, as it depends in ſome meaſure upon 
the country and ſituation; the paſturage 
being of different ſtates in different counties, 
and dependant upon the fertility of foil as 
well as the temperature of climate, the ſea- 
ſon is conſequently forwarder, at leaſt the 
herbage, ( by a fortnight or three weeks) in 
one part of the kingdom than another, a 
circumſtance that ſhould always be properly 
attended to by the parties concerned. 


It will therefore prove perfectly confiſtent 
in all counties, however they may be ſituated, 
to have the produce and paſture appearing 
at the ſame time as nearly as fluctuating or 
unavoidable circumſtances will allow; for 
when mares are permitted to take the horſe 
too ſoon in the ſeaſon, they bring forth be- 
fore there is ſufficient graſs for their ſupport, 


and being neceſſarily aſſiſted with dry food, 
the lacteals, (or milk veſſels) for want of 
gradual ſupply and Expanſion, become con- 
tracted; the very ſharp winds early in the 
ſpring, with a reſtraint in food, ſometimes 
ſo ſtints the colt, ( particularly, ſhould a 

wet 
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wet unfavourable ſummer and ſevere wintet᷑ 
follow) that he never reaches a proper ſize 


in growth, but diſplays the diſadvantage of 


his earlieſt ſtate when arrived at maturity. 


It is no uncommon thing in different parts 
of the country, to obſerve mares that have 
dropped their foals early, (before there is a 
blade of graſs for their ſupport) placed in a 
rick yard, where, by inceſſantly fugging out 
a ſcanty living, it is ridiculouſly believed 
both mare and colt are indulging moſt lux- 
uriouſly, though the direct contrary is really 
the caſe; hay may undoubtedly (if admi- 
niſtered in due ſupplies) contribute a ſuffici- 


ency of ſupport for the mare, but is not 


calculated to yield, even in almoſt conſtant 
maſtication, any great nutritious ſuperflux 
for the ſubſiſtence and deſirable improve- 
ment of the colt. As there is a very great 
difference in the nutritive qualities of food, 
fo is there a very material difference in the 
milk it produces; indifferent or ſparing alt- 


ment will certainly produce a thin aqueous 


impoveriſhed milk, of quality and in quan- 
tity to ſuſtain and barely ſubſiſt nature, but 
by no means to give it /ffrength, vigour, 

growth, 
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growth, or the formation of fleſh and bone 


ſo generally deſirable. 


However haſtily ſome part of the world 
may be inclined to decide, (as every obſerver 


has a right to indulge his own opinion) there 


can be no doubt but to the inconſiderate 
practice of inadvertently leaving mares and 
colts to ſubſiſt upon bare land, or barren 
paſtures, for the firſt ſummer, and a ſucceſſive 
ſcene of poverty in the enſuing winter, are 
we in ſome degree indebted for a proportian 
of thoſe horſes I have before deſcribed, as 
coming under no denomination, applicable 
to no particular purpoſe, never riſing to any 
conſiderable worth, and doing ſo little credit 
to the breeder, that you can never diſcover 


(if you were ſo inclined) from whence they 


came, after they are once out of his poſſeſ- 
ſion, 


In this miſtaken notion and ridiculous ſyſ- 
tem of breeding, fails every penurious and 
mercenary breeder, who, prompted by his 


own narrowneſs of diſpoſition, affects to be- 


lieve, there is little or no difference between 


filling and feeding, conſidering a run after 
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the cows as good as a run with them ; that 
chaff is a much more profitable and bealthy 
food than oats, and that an open farm- 
yard with a crib of barley or oat. ſtraw, 


during the ſevere froſt and ſnow of a long 


dreary winter, are preferable to all other ac- 
commodations of food and ſhelter, as (to 
make uſe of his own juſtification) they are 
then in the moſt proper ſtate, @ fate of 
nature.” Theſe are the perſuafive motives 
aſſigned alſo by thoſe ſtrenuous advocates for 
general improvement, who barely ſubfiſt 
their mares during the tedious months of 
geſtation, under an idea perfectly coincident 
with the principles juſt deſcribed, that a mare 
after having been covered, requires but “ /ztle 
or no keep,” as (with ſuch contemptible ſpe- 
culators) the act itſelf is ridiculouſly ſup- 
poſed to make the mare fat. This is the 
invariable opinion among the leſs enlightened 
claſs of ruſtics ; and though the act and its 
conſequence may be juſtly ſaid to make the 


mare 61g, yet the original remark is certainly 


too ludicrous for ſerious conſideration, 


After the neceſſary introduction of ſuch 
obſervations as are &yidently connected with, 
and 
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and branch directly from the ſubje&, we 
return to the time beſt adapted by nature and 
the ſeaſon to the foaling of the mare. A few 
words having been already interpoſed upon 
the inconvenience of dropping her foal 700 
early, ſomething conſequently appertains to 
its falling too late; this ſhould never happen 
when the year is too far advanced, as the 
produce then has to encounter hourly increaſ- 
ing difficulties, the daily declination of the 
genial ſun, the decaying ſtate of the verdure, 
the impending rains, bleak winds, long 
nights, foggy days, and the lank weak graſs, 
form ſo ſtrong a combination againſt improve - 
ment, (particularly if the winter ſhould prove 
an additional ſtroke of ſeverity) that the colt 
frequently feels the diſadvantage, and con- 
ſtantly diſplays it by the deficiencies in frame 
and figure as before deſcribed. | 


Taklog however the variation of different 
counties into the aggregate, to fix a criterion 
of time applicable to all parts, I ſhould not he- 
fitate a moment to pronounce the laſt week 
in April, and the three firſt in May, the moſt 
proper month in the year for mares to take 
the horſe, provided it can be by any means 
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effected; to promote which, the following 


methods ſhould be adopted: It is generally 
perceptible when a mare is hor/ing, and it is 
likewiſe univerſally known ſhe will then take 
the horſe without farther trouble, mutual con- 
ſent therefore renders animadverſion unneceſ- 
fary; but ſhould the mare upon being brought 
to the horſe, not make any ſhew, on the con- 
trary give proofs of denial by repeated kick- 


ing and other violent exertions, let her (after 


ſufficient triali be taken away, and ſome 
addition be made to her keep; give her a ſub- 
ſtantial feed of good oats and a pint of old 
beans twice a day, continuing to offer her 
the horſe once in three days till a compliance 
is effected. 


After which it will be neceſſary to offer 
her the horſe at the expiration of eight days 
(that is, on the ninth from the day of her 
having been covered ; if ſhe again take the 
Horſe ( which is not at all uncommon) you 
reckon from the laſt time of covering, upon 
a ſuppoſition no conception touk place from 
the firſt copulation, and that it is conſequently 


; obliterated. On the contrary, ſhould ſhe, 
after repeated offers, perſevere in rejecting the 


horſe, 
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horſe, the firſt covering is then ſuppoſed to 
have been effectual; notwithſtanding which, 
the mare, in either caſe, is to be produced and 
tried with the horſe at the end of a ſecond 
eight days, when circumſtances muſt be re- 
gulated as at the end of the firſt, entirely by 
her compliance or rejection. 


Sentiments have varied exceedingly, upon 
the little probability of a mare conceiving 
when the act of copulation has been forcibly 
committed, without the leaſt external diſplay 
of deſire, and in oppoſition to the moſt vio- 
lent exertions of the mare, However my 
opinion might have originally fluctuated. with 
the various repreſentations of others upon this 
ſubject, I availed myſelf of an early oppor- 
tunity to aſcertain the fact, and remove any 
doubts that may have ariſen within my own 


mind, although the recital will not perhaps 


render a repetition of the trial equally ſucceſs. 
ful in the opinion of others; yet I have been 
ſince repeatedly informed, the experiment is 
very frequently made, and not without its 
ſhare of ſucceſs. 


In the year 1773, (reſiding then at Hor- 
| E 3 ſel, 
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_ fel, near Chobham, in Surrey,) I intended 
covering two mares by Woodcock, half bro. 
ther to Eclipſe, that then remained at Eg- 
ham, for the ſeaſon; one of the mares took 
the horſe without reluQance, the other re. 
jected him with the greateſt violenee; at the 
expiration of time before mentioned, they 
were again offered the horſe and both refu- 
fed. On the niath day, I made the ſame 
journey with the ſame ſacceſs, and then con- 
cluded the mare that had been covered to be 
perfectly ſafe; determited however, to make 
no more joutuies ai wicerta:2ty upon the bus 
ſineſs, I aſked FownsexD, the owner of 
the horſe, if he had any objection ta let 
the horſe cover the mare compubliuely, upon 
condition ſhe was fo completely trammeled as 
not to injure the horſe ? This being readily 
agreed to on his part, and the mare firongly 
Bobbled, the hotſe was brought out, and bes» 
ing luckily very freſh, full of vigaur, and ea 
ger as ſhe was reluctant, the Jeap was ab- 
tained with much lefs difficulty than could 
be poffibly expected: At the end of the 
eight davs I again attended with the mare, 
and found ſhe rejected the horſe with more 
inveteracy than in any of my former journies, 
I now 
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I now made up my mind to take no more 
trouble in the buſineſs, but leave the reſt to 
chance; in a very few months ſhe was vlſi- 
bly in foal, and produced me an exceeding 
handſome colt that I diſpoſed ef at a high 
price to à gentlettiam ity Norfolk, bhen tifing 


two years old. 


This citcumſtance 1 have related, to eſta- 
blich by proof the conſiſtency of adopting 
the alternative, when the ſeaſon is fo far | 
advanced as to hazard the loſs of the year by 
longer delay; for my own part, (and it is 
clear I ſpeak experimentally) I ſhould never 
hefitate to cover a mare in this way, if ſhe 
continued to | refuſe the horſe till the laſt 
week in May, or the firſt week in June, 
much rather chuſing to raviſb the maſk of 
delicacy from her diſpoſition, than loſe her 
contribution to the ſtock for that year, or 


have a colt fall ſix weeks or two months too 


late in the ſeaſon. 


It will become perfectly applicable here, to 
introduce a few words reſpecting the exact pe- 
riod of geſtation in mares, upon which I never 


remember to have heard or read any thing 
E 4. dicta- 
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dictatorially deciſive more than the general aſ- 
ſertion of their going eleven months (or the 
common witticiſm, that“ a hare and a mare 
go a twelvemontb /: But whether it is un- 
derſtood eleven lunar or calendar months, I 
believe has never been critically explained, (at 
leaſt generally known) and this is in fact the 
more extraordinary when we recolle& that 
eleven calendar months make within two 
days of twelve of the other ; nor indeed are 
there but few inſtances, in which the know- 
ledge of ſuch nice diſtinction can be pro- 
ductive of much utility, yet it creates ſome 
ſurpriſe that it has not been particularly 
noticed by ſucceſſive naturaliſts, as circum» 
ſtances have ariſen and may ſometimes hap- 


pen, where ſuch preciſion would effectually 


remove a doubt or eſtabliſh a fact. 


A want of early attention to a diſcovery of 


tis minutiz was attended with a triſling loſs 


to me ſome years ſince in my firſt breeding 
embarkation, when in poſſeſſion of much leſs 
obſervation and experience; for having ob- 
tained the loan of a ſtrong boney mare from a 
friend in Windſor Great Park, for the purpoſe 
of breeding, I had her covered by a large 
powerful 


* nnn n a« rom. 


powerful horſe then in the neighbourhood, 
and booked the leap according to cuſtom ; but 
having made no calculation of the calendar 
months, I kept her eleven lunar months and a 
fortnight {by the almanack) and not perceiving 
her to /pring in the udder, nor grow larger in 
the carcaſe, I returned her (after taking the 
opinion of almoſt every farmer and breeder 
in the country) upon a univerſal deciſion, 
that,“ ſhe had no foal within her.” The 
ultimate event proved for once the error of 
general judgment, for the owner (Mr, John- 
ſon, then one of the keepers of the Great 
Park) taking a morning's walk among his 
ſtock, found her with a fine colt foal at her 
foot in about ten days after her return, which 
proved a valuable horſe to him at five years 
old, that I had loſt entirely by my inadver- 
tency and impatience, 


The mare having taken the horſe but 
once, and that under my own eye (a truſt I 
never delegated to another) added to the ſtrict- 
eſt attention in point of time, formed a com- 
bination to give proof, that a mare carries 
her young twelve lunar or eleven calendar 

months, 
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months, (which accurately taken are jaſt the 
fame) or that the exact given time varies in 
different ſubjects, and is ſo regulated by age 
or conſtitution, that there has yet been no cri= 
terion fixed for a nice diſtinction. The mat- 
ter, however, if at all entitled do conſidera- 
tion, may be moſt eafily reduced to a cer- 
tainty, by any gentleman having a variety of 


|. brood mares in his poffeſfion, who will Rote 


thoſe that have taken the horſe but once in 
the ſeaſon, and take the trouble to book the 
day of their bringing forth; when by com- 
paring the whole, the exact time of geſtation 
will be nearly demonſtrated, where no ſe- 
cond covering has intervened to render the 
deciſion imperfect. 


The treatment of mares after being co- 
vered is regulated entitely by the claſs to 
which they belong; for having twice refuſed 
the horſe at the periods of time before ſtated, 
they are then ſaid to be ftinted, and conclud- 
ed in foal. But this is by no means always the 
caſe, for it frequently happens that ſuch mares 
produce no foals, although appearances are fo 
much in their favour, Thorough bred mares 
(that is, mares whoſe blood is entirely un- 
tainted 
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tainted with any inferior croſs, and kept as 
brood mares for the turf only) are thrown 
out to graſs for the ſummer ſeaſon without 
farther conſideration ; only taking particular 
care that no geldings (or yearling colts) are 
ſuffered to accompany them in or near the 
ſame paſture, for ſome few weeks after con- 
ception. 29 - 


Mares of an infertor deſcription in ge- 
netal uſe for the ſaddle, or thoſe for agricul- 
ture, may be continued in their common em- 
ployment with moderation, they ſeldom ſuf- 
fer abortion but by great and improper exer- 
tions ; they are therefore very frequently uſed 
till within a few weeks of dropping their 
durthen without the leaſt fear of inconveni- 
ence. This is a fact ſo univerſally eſtabliſhed, 
that inſtances have fepeatedly happened of 
mares obtaining Holen leaps when out at paſ- 
ture, without the knowledge and very much 
againſt the inclination of the owners; this 
circumſtance, from various motives, has been 
conſidered fo prejudicial, (where breeding has 
not been intended) that different and powerful 
methods have been adopted, as the adminiſtra- 
tion of  /avine in large quantities, violent ex- 

| ertions 
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ertions in drawing, or long and very ſpeedy 
journies taken to promote abortion, and thoſe 
without the leaſt effect; to corroborate which, 
the introduction of one only becomes at all 
neceflary, as it is too well authenticated to 
admit a doubt of its certainty, 


Some few years ſince SULPHUR, a well 
known running horſe of the Duke of Cum- 
berland's, having leaped the paddock pailing of 
an immenſe height in Windſor Park, covered 
a hunting mare of Mr. Jephs's (then reſident 
at Sandpit Gate) in the fight of many labour- 
ers, who reported the occurrence. As hunt- 
ing ſeaſon approached ſhe was perceptibly in 
foal; this was what he by no means wiſhed, 
and was ſo much hurt at the awkwardneſs 
of the circumſtance, that he continued to 

hunt her inceſſantly, covering the ftronge 
_ leaps and taking the deepeſt ground to obtain 


abortion. 


The event however ſufficiently proved the 
folly (not to add cruelty or preſumption) of 
oppoſing nature in her niceſt operations; for 
all the ſeverity ſo inconſiderately put in prac- 
tice, never in the leaſt hurt the mare, or de- 
bilitated 


J 
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bilitated the fœtus: at her proper time ſhe 


produced 4 foal, that (to render the circum- 
ſtance more remarkable) at five years old 


won the My pound plate annually given for 
the keepers and yeoman prickers to be run 
for over Aſcot. 


This invincible ſtamina or hardineſs of con- 
ſtitution ſo worthy recital in this inſtance, i 
not (let it be underſtood) ſo entirely general 
as to be applicable to all the claſs withaut 
exception; it therefore becomes perfectly in 
point to introduce a caſe in direct contraft, 
that may be likewiſe produQtive of utility, 
in preventing too great exertions with mares 
in ſuch ſtate, under a firm opinion that the 
loſs is leſs likely to happen than it really is 
and actually may. 


Having about ſeven years ſince purchaſed 
of the breeder at Horton in Buckinghamſhire, 
a four year old mare got by Bell's Denmark, 
I obſerved to him (during the negociation for 
purchaſe) that from the depth of her carcaſe 


and hollowneſs of the flank, ſhe was certainly 


early in foal; on the contrary, he aſſured 


me, poſitively, no horſe had ever been near 
her, 
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her, and that it was merely the effect of lay- 
ing at graſs, This mare,. though ſo young, 
was a very excellent trotter ; and having ſoon 
after occaſion to take a profeſſional journey 
with ſome expedition, (the road being exceed- 
ingly good) I made obſervation by my watch 
that ſhe trotted the ſever miles in five and 
thirty minutes without the leaſt ſeeming in- 
convenience; but on the morning following 
1 found ſhe had ſlipped a colt foal very per- 
fect of about three months conception, though 


no extraordinary exertions were uſed on the 
occaſion. | 


The recital of caſes ſo exactly in point lay 
claim-to the attention of breeders in -general, 
as they undoubtedly conſtitute a baſis in ex- 
petience, upon which the judgment may be 
diſcretionally formed at what time it will be 
proper to diſcontinue the working of ſuch 
mares, when it is clearly aſcertained how 
flight a portion of labour may endanger the 
dam, and prove deſtructive to the progeny. 


The neceſſary qualifications for procrea- 
tion in both fire and dam having been fully in- 
veſtigated, and the blemiſhes, defects, and local 
contingencies, that tend to forbid the attempt 

fairly 
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fairly explained, we come now to the criſis 
of delivery, or the mare's bringing forth ; an 
event ſo wonderfully accompliſhed by the al- 
moſt unerring efforts of NATURE, that upon 
the faireſt calculation, not one mare in 2 
hundred ſuffers in any reſpe& (more than the 
temporary diſquietude) from an exertion of 
ſo much magnitude, although in the mo- 
ments of reflection it abſolutely becomes a 
matter-of admiration how the ſhock is ſuſ- 
tained, without a much greater frequency of 
the danger that ſo ſeldom enſues, 


Notwithſtanding this providential interpo- 


fition for the ſafety bf animals ſo little ena- 


bled to relieve themſelves, it is worthy re- 
mark, that where difficulty and danger once 
occur, the caſe becoming preternatural, it 
generally terminates -in the death of one or 

the other, and not uncommonly in the de- 
ſtruction of both; this may probably pro- 
ceed from the conſtruction of parts not being 
generally underſtood, and the little chance 
of aſſiſting nature with the ſame eaſe and 
accuracy as ſome other parts of the creation. 


A loſs of this deſcription, after a year or 
| | more 


more of tedious hope and expectation, con- 
ſequently produces temporary gloom and ſe- 
rious diſappointment; in ſome inſtances the 
dam becomes the victim, in others the foal ; 
to the latter there is no palliative, to the 
former but one alternative: It is a cuſtom al- 
moſt univerſal upon the death of the mare 
(foon aſter relief from her burthen) to deſpair 
of ſucgeſs in railing the foal by art, and it is 
frequently diſpoſed of without delay, that a 
circumſtance ſo unlucky may be the ſooner 
eraſed from memory and buried in oblivion. 


This haſty deciſion is by no means to be 
commended, although it is almoſt generally 
known the power of inſtin& is ſo very pre- 
dominant in this ſpecies, that it muſt be a 
fact exceedingly rare, to find a mare that will, 
by whatever ſtratagem you can put in force, 
cheriſh any other foal than her own; this 
moſt undoubtedly ariſes from their ſeldom or 


never producing a plurality of young at ne 


time; a circumſtance by no means uncom- 
mon with almoſt every other animal. in the 
creation, who are the more eaſily impoſed 
upon to nouriſh and protect a ſpurious off- 
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The general deſpondency before-men- 


tioned reſpecting the ſurvivor, is not to be 


juſtified where the foal is of value adequate 
to. the trouble; nor indeed to be neglected 
upon the ſcore of Bᷣumanity, when unremit- 


ting induſtry and perſeverance can ſo readily - 


furniſh an artificial ſubſtitute for maternal 
care and nutrition. It may be naturally con- 
cluded I allude to the great probability (and 
in ſome caſes certainty) of .bringing the foal 
up by hand; a remarkable inſtance of which 


becomes immediately applicable, in the per- 


fect recollection of a horſe bred by his late 
Royal Highneſs, William Duke of Cum- 
berland, that at his death became the pro- 
perty of the celebrated Captain O'Kelly, 
and in the ſucceſſive poſſeſſion of both, for 
a ſeries of years, won more give-and-take 
plates than any other horſe in the kingdom. 


The fact was exactly thus: The colt being 
the firſt foal of a young mare that had been 
taken into the brood ſtud without training, 
upon the produce of which his Royal High- 
neſs had formed great expectations, it proved 
matter of much ſurpriſe and diſappointment 
(being totally repugnant to the reciprocal af- 

Vo. II. F fection 
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fection in nature) that ſo ſoon as the colt 
had fallen, the mare abſolutely 790k frigbt at 
her own offspring, and never could be once 
brought to the leaſt aſſociation with it what- 
ever. Every ſtratagem that could be deviſed 
was put into practice under the immediate 
inſpection of his Royal Highneſs, to effect a 
natural union between the dam and her foal, 
but without the leaſt probability of ſucceſs; 
thoſe fruitleſs efforts were therefore relin- 
quiſhed, and alternate attempts made to ren- 
der the abandoned orphan a ſon of adoption 
with different mares in rotation, but with no 
proſpe even of hope. In this dilemma the 
Duke, whoſe humanity in matters of much 
greater importance will ſtand recorded to the 
end of time, fully intent upon preſerving the 
colt if poſſible, (with a declared pre- ſenti - 
ment of his future eminence) determined 
upon his being brought up by hand if poſſible, 
without a relative confideration to trouble or 
expenſe, and iſſued his orders accordingly. 
The cvent juſtified the endeavour, and the 
ſucceſs of the undertaking was tranſmitted 
to poſterity by the Royal Sponſor, with the 
name of the horſe ; for under the appellation 
of MiLxs0P, his very oapital performances 
may 
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may be found in the“ Racing Calendar,” ſo 
long as it ſhall retain a place in the ſporting 
libraries. | 


- Circumſtances of this kind happen, how- 
ever, ſo very rarely, that inſtructions reſpect- 
ing caſualties remote and unlikely, might 
be deemed ſuperfluous, did not a vindication 
immediately ariſe from the exulting conſola- 
tion, of knowing by what means to encounter 
ſuch difficulties whenever they occur. 


Returning therefore to the act of foaling, 


which, as before obſerved, generally happens 


without the leaſt danger or difficulty, and 
nine times out of ten in the night, it be- 
comes the buſineſs of the owner or ſuper- 
intendant to diſpoſe the mare in ſuch place 
of ſafety, that miſchief is at leaſt not likely 
to enſue; and this caution may prove the 
more acceptable, when it is recollected 
by every breeder, ſportſman, or reſident 
in the country, how very common it is 
in the ſeaſon to hear of foals being no- 
thered in a ditch, or drowned in a rivulet, 
to the poſſibility of which, the attention of 
the inadvertent owner had never been even 

. for 
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for a moment directed. It is likewiſe by no 
means inapplicable to obſerve, that for ſome 
days previous to the expected foaling of the 
mare, ſhe ſhould be kept in rather a ſpa- 
ring than plentiful ſituation; to prevent a 
too great repletion of the inteſtines and con- 
ſequent. compreſſion upon the uterus, pro- 
ducing extreme pain, difficulty and delay in 
the delivery, which * otherwiſe never 
occur. 


The mare having (as is generally the caſe) 
been freed from her burthen without in- 
convenience, and no circumſtance ariſing to 
forbid it, let her be immediately removed to 
a healthy and luxuriant paſture, calculated 
to furniſh not only a ſufficiency of ſupport 
for her own frame, but affording a ſuperflux 
for the ſubſtantial and nutritious ſupport of 
her young. In this a proper diſcrimina- 
tion is abſolutely neceſſary; lank, ſwampy, 
ſour graſs will certainly expand the frame, 
ſubſiſt the dam, and contribute a flow of 
milk for the foal; but not of that rich 
and luxurious quality that is derived from 
feeding upon the ſucculent herbage of mai- 
den meadow, or upland graſs in high per- 

fection; 
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fection; both which contribute ſo very 


much to the daily growth and improve- 
ment of the colt, that it is a matter of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the breeder, whoſe 
principal object ſhould be to attain every 
poſſible advantage in height, bone, and con- 
dition, previous to the commencement of 
ſevere weather, during which growth is in 
general ſuſpended, unleſs liberally promoted 
by the falutary interpoſition of good food, 
and proper ſhelter to encounter the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon. | 


This is the firſt ſtep to be taken where 
no diſagreeable traits intervene to require a 


different mode of treatment ; but ſhould the 


mare (by foaling before her time, or in ſe- 
vere ſharp winds, a cold wet night, long and 
painful delivery, or other circumſtances too 
abſtruſe to be diſcovered) viſibly labour un- 
der fixed dejection, bodily languor, leſs of ap- 
petite, laying down as if painfully weary, 
and totally inattentive to the infantile fond- 
neſs of her foal ; it may be juſtly preſumed, 
nature has ſuſtained a ſevere ſhock from 
ſome one of the cauſes juſt recited, that - 
cannot be too ſoon attended to and coun» 

F 1 | teracted, 
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teracted, for the prevention of more diſtreff- 
ing conſequences. 


Fate is in general rapidly deciſive in caſes 
of chis complexion, therefore delay (under 
any pretence whatever) may prove not only 
dangerous but deſtructive ;. the mare upon 
ſuch diſcovery ſhould be immediately re 
moved, with her foal, to a till and com- 
fortable ſituation, as a large open ſtable, 
cloſe cow-houſe, or bay of a barn, where 
ſhe. ſhould be expeditiouſly ſupplied with 
ſuch articles as invigorate the ſyſtem, en- 
creaſe the circulation, and recruit exhauſted 
nature. About a gallon of water made warm 
and impregnated with a portion of bran 
or oatmeal, may be directly given to allay 
the thirſt which pain, fatigue, or diſquiet- 
ude never fails to excite, as well as to form 
a kind of ſubſtitute during the preparation 
of a plentiful maſh of malt, oats, and bran, 
equal parts, into which ſhould be ſtirred 
ſix ounces of honey; this being given to the 
mare, of conſiſtent warmth, will not only 
gently ſtimulate the debilitated powers 
and gradually aſſiſt the ſtrength, but pro- 
mote an early flow of milk (for the grati- 
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fication of the expectant foal) which is 
always in ſome degree obſtructed, if not to- 
tally ſuppreſſed, by the leaſt indiſpoſition of 
the dam, 


The maſh may be repeated twice every 
day, with plenty of the beſt hay, and oc- 
caſional ſupplies of the water before-men- 
tioned, till her recovery is ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed, and the weather proportionably 
calm for her enlargement, in the way a- 
bove-deſcribed, had no difficulty intervened. 


Should the ſame laſſitude and dejection con- 


tinue more than four and twenty hours 
after theſe methods have been adopted, 
bring into immediate uſe a dozen of the 
cordial pectoral balls from The Gentle. 
man's Stable Directory, Vol. I.“ and let one 
be given every night and morning in its 
prepared ſtate, or diſſolved in half a pint of 
gruel, and adminiſtered as a drink, or in- 
corporated with each maſh at the ſtated 
periods, till the whole are taken; continu- 
ing the aids of maſbes, warm water, nurſ- 
ing, and cloathing, (if ſymptoms of great 
cold appear) till every appearance of com- 

F 4 plaint 
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plaint is removed, and nature perfectly re. 
ſtored, 


Some mares, whether from a rigidity of the 
_ veſſels in not having their firſt foals till an 
advanced age, flight colds that obſtruct the 
ſecretions, or whatever cauſe unaſſigned, are 
very deficient in a neceſſary flow of milk, by 
which means the foal is deprived of perhaps 
half the ſuſtenance requiſite for his ſupport 
and expected improvement : This is a matter 
well worthy minute inſpection for the firſt 
three or four days after foaling, by which 
time the food ſhould be perfectly aſſimilated, 
the lacteals expanded, and an ample ſecre- 
tion furniſhed for the /ull feed of the foal. 
This not being the caſe, ſuch deficiency 
ſhoald be very early diſcovered, and as 
eagerly aſſiſted when known, 


The richeſt and moſt luxuriant paſture 
that can be obtained, with good ſoft 
water at will, is the firſt and beſt natu- 
ral ſtep to remove ſuch obſtruction in its 
infancy ; that, upon obſervation, not ſuc- 
cerding in the deſired degree, and the 

colt 
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colt becoming perceptibly finted, (which 
may be plainly perceived not only by his 
external appearance, but inceſſant attempts 
to obtain ſupplies without ſucceſs) artificial 
means muſt be adopted to ſolicit a due diſ- 
charge of this very neceſſary fluid, without 
which every expectation of the foal's growth 
and gradual improvement muſt be rendered 
abortive, 


This obje& can only be accompliſhed by 
enlarging the mode and encreaſing the means 
of conveying a larger portion of more nutri- 


tious aliment into the ſyſtem; from the ge- 


neral diffuſion of which, the lymphatics and 
lacteals become proportionally diſtended, and 
are conſequently enabled to ſecrete and diſ- 
charge a much greater quantity than nature 
in her more reluctant ſtate ſeems inclined to 
beſtow, 


This ſyſtematic proceſs of nature may, to 
the leſs enlightened reader, ſeem matter of 
ſo much ambiguity, that ſomewhat more in 
explanation may be probably required ; but 
as abſtruſe reaſoning and phyſical definition 
(it has been before ſaid) is not the purpoſe 

of 
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of the preſent publication, every irrelative 
matter will be carefully avoided that can 
tend to perplex the mind or embarraſs the 
judgment. It would, therefore, be deviating 
widely from the plan originally formed for 
the accommodation of general comprehen- 
fion, were we (by unneceſſary introduction) 
to enter into the very extenſive field of ana- 
tomical ſtructure and animal mechaniſm, 
demonſtrating phyſically by what admirable 
means the excrementitious part of aliment is 
rejected from the ſtomach and conveyed 
| through the inteſtinal canal, when diveſted 
of its more ſubtle and nutritious properties ; 
which being totally abſorb& by an infinity 
of veſſels in the very work of digeſtion, is 
carried into the circulation, and there conſti- 
tutes, by its different ſecretions, the ſource of 
life and ſupport; from which ſyſtematic 
transformation is derived that formation of 
blood, that gradual enlargement of fleſh and 
bone, only to be explained by much literary 
information on one fide, and underſtood by 
no ſmall portion of medical knowledge on 
the other. 


It will conſequently ſuffice to fay, that 
| | the 
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the reader, whoſe mind is more enlarged, 
whoſe views are more extenſive, and who 
cannot reconcile his opinion or found his 
judgment upon the quality of aliment, the 
proceſs of digeſtion, or the effect of nutrition, 
by what has been conciſely introduced upon 
thoſe ſubjects, muſt derive more ſubſtantial 
aſſiſtance from the variety of excellent pro- 
feſſional publications more particularly a- 
dapted to ſuch inveſtigation and enquiry ; 
as the majority of thoſe who do me the ho- 
nour of occafional inſpection, will certainly 
expect, under the head we now write upon, 
to find much more matter of amuſement 
and rural inſtruction than ſcientific diſqui- 
ſition. 


Declining, therefore, a matter of ſo much 
extent, and fo little applicable to the preſent 
purpoſe, we naturally revert to. the ſtate of 
the mare and the means of enlarging the 
powers ; from which alone, the foal is to 
receive not only a ſufficiency of nutriment 
for bare ſubſiſtence, but an abſolute abun- 
dance or ſuperflux for the promotion of ad- 
vantages we have ſo particularly explained. 
The deficiency before-mentioned having been 

attentively 
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attentively aſcertained, and excellent paſ- 
ture with good water not being found to 
increaſe the flow of milk ſo much as is 
evidently required, an addition of more ſub- 
ſtantial and nutritive food muſt be affociated 
with what has been always conſidered the 
firſt and moſt natural aliment for equeſtrian 
improvement. 


All rules, however eſtabliſhed, are perpe- 
tually liable to ſome exception, and nature is 
not uncommonly aſſiſted (or counteracted) 
by ways and means the very leaſt expected; 
for every conſtitution will not be acted upon 
in the ſame manner either in the human or 
brute creation. In fact, daily experience 
with the human ſpecies affords ample proof, 
that the /ame articles in phyſic or food ſhall 
act in a direct contrary way, and produce 
a very different effect upon one habit to 
what it ſhall in another: A circumſtance ſo 
generally known and admitted, would fur- 
niſh ſufficient latitude for con jecture re- 
ſpecting the animal we now treat of, was 
proof really wanting to eſtabliſh ſuch 
opinion, which is by no means the caſe, 


as numerous inſtances might be quoted to 
| corroborate 
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corroborate a variety of ſimilar contraſts, 
were they at all neceſſary, to confirm a be- 
lief of what in reality there cannot be the 
leaſt doubt of. 


Convinced, therefore, of ſuch facts, it is 
but a natural inference to conclude, the 
beſt, or indeed paſture of any kind may not 
be ſo equally conducive to the improvement 
and condition of all immediately after foal- 
ing, but that it may act as a powerful re- 
ſtorative upon one, while it relaxes and de- 
bilitates the ſyſtem of another; particularly 
where, from a vitiated or diſeaſed ſtate of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, it paſſes ſo rapidly 
and indigeſted through the body, as to de- 
poſit but little of either eſſence or ſubſtance 


for the ſubſiſtence of the frame or ſupport of 


the foal. 


This is undoubtedly one of the predomi- 
nant cauſes of the defect, and ſhould be 
counteracted by ſuch means as are calculated 
to ſtrengthen the digeſtive powers, animate 
the circulation, and diffuſe a plentiful ſup- 
ply of chyle to preſerve the neceſſary ſecre- 
tions, without which a healthy and im- 

proving 
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proving ſtate is not to be expected. To 
effect this, give a warm maſh every morn- 
ing compoſed of brown malt three quarts, 
and one of cracked oatmeal, (commonly 

called grits) let the water be poured on boil- 
ing hot, and repeatedly ſtirred up till of a 
proper warmth, when it may be given in 
either field or ſtable, unleſs any ſeverity of 
weather ſhould render the latter moſt eligi- 
ble. In the evening of each day, give half 
a gallon of good ſound mealy oats, with the 
addition of a pint of old beans, either whole 
or ſplit, as will be moſt readily taken by 
the ſubject for whom they are intended; 
theſe feeds, excluſive of their great nutritive 
property, will powerfully aſſiſt in retaining 
the aliment in the ſtomach by their reſtrin- 
gent quality, thereby contributing largely to 
the general purport of the whole. - | 


This plan ſhould be perſevered in for fix 
days without intermiſſion, when an increaſed 
ſupply of milk from the mare may be ear- 
neſtly expected ; but ſhould that improve- 
ment not become perceptible, the may be rea- 
ſonably deemed à very poor nurſe, and no other 


extraordinary means be attempted to aſſiſt 
the 
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the imperfection; but care muſt be taken to 
wean the foal very early in the enſuing win- 
ter, (as will be hereafter explained) upon a 


well juſtified preſumption, that at the autum- 


nal declination of graſs, her flender portion 
of ſupport for the foal will diſappear alſo. 


How far it may be conſiſtent, at leaſt 
prudent, to breed a ſecond time from mares 
whoſe powers are evidently deficient in fur- 
niſhing ſuch portion of milk as is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſtamp the attempt with 
ſucceſs, muſt be left entirely to the deciſion 
of the parties intereſted in the event ; ſome 
of whom I have before obſerved, are, from 
different motives, too much attached to 
undeſerving favourites ever to ſuffer their 
opinions to be warped by any conſideration 
or remonſtrance whatever. For my own 
part, I feel juſtified by perſonal experience 
and attentive obſervation, in again making 
public declaration, that in ſo ſerious and 
expenſive a buſineſs as breeding for either 
the turf, field, road, or draft, no blind pre- 
judice or infatuating prepoſſeſſion ſhould in- 
fluence me to perſevere in the practice with 
palpable points, defects, or diſqualifications 

againſt 
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againſt me in either horſe or mare; and [ 
have not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt remain- 
ing, but thoſe who confidently make the 
experiment will have ſufficient reaſon to re- 
peat the hazard of the undertaking. 


Returning now to the ſucceſsful foaling 
of the brood mare, properly adapted to a con- 
tinuation of breeding, we revert. to the ac- 
cuſtomed method of ſoon taking her again to 
horſe; upon which a variety of opinions have 
been tranſmitted from fire to ſon, and re- 
echoed from one generation to another, It 
has been the invariable practice with ſome, 
to offer the mare a horſe on the fourth 
day after foaling, to inſure the greater 
chance of immediate conception; with o- 
thers, to promote an increaſed flow of 
milk,” and an eſtabliſhed opinion, ** that 
the horſe will be more readily taken 47 
that time than any future part of the ſea- 
fon.” 


Theſe are opinions in themſelves fo per- 
fectly inoffenſive, and of ſo little conſe- 
quence, that they require not the leaſt ani- 

madverſion; 
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madverfion; on the contrary, are left open 
to the judgment of every reader, upon the 
conſiſtency of which, he may determine as 
moſt coincident with his own wiſh, or 
the practice of the place he lives in. As 
it is my invariable plan not to enlarge upon 
points that are unneceſſary, or ſtart obſta- 
cles and condemn cuſtoms that can be at- 
tended with no palpable prejudice, I hall 
only introduce ſuch flight remarks as occur, 
without obtruding any thing dictatorially 
decifive to effect or diſcourage the local 
cuſtoms of others. 


To prevent, however, ſach inconvenience 
as may probably ariſe from too haſty a de- 
termination, let it be taken into confider- 
ation, that by having the mare covered ſo 
very ſoon after foaling, you bring her (ſhould 
ſuch covering be productive) full three 


weeks or a month ſooner the next ſea- 


ſon than the year preceding ; and ſhould 
that have been only in proper ſeaſon, (viz. 
the latter end of April or beginning of 
May) you encounter the probability of 
much inconvenience ; for this calculation 
remaining unattended- to, your produce may 
fall early in the month of March, not only 
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under the diſadvantage of bleak winds and 
frigid ſhowers, but before there is a ſingle 
blade of exuberant paſture to ſubſiſt the 
dam, or encourage the growth of twelve 
months tedious expectation. 


From what has been ſo lately and re- 
peatedly urged reſpecting the properties of 


different kinds of aliment, and its effect up- 


on the animal ſyſtem, little more can be re- 
quired to prove, that whenever a neceſſity 
abſolutely exiſts for ſubſiſting the mare en- 
tirely upon dry food, the ſecretion of milk 
muſt be inevitably reduced, and the im- 
provement of the foal proportionally ob- 
ſtructed. Taking this then as a matter 
univerſally admitted, and, in fact, what no 
man living will attempt to diſprove, we 
may naturally conclude no rational inveſti- 
gator of truth and conſiſtency will ever 
deviate ſo much from the line of . his own 
intereſt, as to promote the propagation of 
what muſt, at the time of its birth, be in 
a great degree deprived of its moſt natural 
means of exiſtence ; a deficiency not in his 
power to ſupply by any adequate ſubſtitute 
whatever. 


Relin- 
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Relinquiſhing therefore ſo extravagant an 
idea, we proceed to the time moſt natural 
for bringing the mare to the horſe after her 

foaling, if ſhe is intended to continue her 
ſervices as a brood mare, and to be mana- 
ged accordingly. The time moſt applica- 
ble in one reſpect, may not prove always 


of the moſt convenient in another, as it ſhould 
a be regulated, if poſſible, to avoid the be- 
* fore mentioned extremes of the foal falling 
ity too early or late in the ſeaſon. Moſt mares 
_ will take the horſe on either the nintb, 
alk fifteenth, twenty-firſt, or twenty-ſeventh day 
im- after foaling; of theſe, neither will occaſion 
ob- any great variation in the time of her foal- 
ter ing the next ſeaſon, though I ſhould ad- 
no here to either of the two /aft, unleſs the 
N mare had foaled late in the year, when the 
ſti- firſt or ſecond ſhould certainly be preferred. 
ver After which covering, or refuſal of the 
Wo horſe, ſhe ſhould continue to be tried at 
, of the ſtated periods ſo particularly ſpecified in 
- 10 the earlier part of the work; always con- 
ural cluding the mare to be ſtinted, and in a 
his ſtate of conception, when ſhe has repeat- 
tute 


edly declined the horſe in the manner there 
deſcribed. | 
G 2 Before 
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Before we take leave of this part of our 
ſubject, it comes directly in paint to offer 
a few wards upon the almoſt univerſal 
practice of continuing to breed year after 
year, from the ſame mare, till nature over- 
driven thwarts the attempt by the occaſi- 
onal introduction of a barren year, in direct 
oppaſition to the intent of the breeder, de- 
monſtrating upon compulſion the neceſſity of 
what he did not intend to comprehend by 
choice. 


The very means by which the embryo is 
generated, and the nutriment required, not 
only to ſupport its growth during the 
months of geſtation, but the ſubſequent 
term of its ſuctian, evidently point out the 
confiſtency of ſome portion of reſt or re- 
ſpite for the dam, to acquire additional 
ſtrength, after the inceſſant labour of con- 
tinually collecting a double portion of food 
to ſubſiſt herſelf and ſupport her off- 
ſpring. 


The faſhionable and predominant plea of 
attachment to intereſt and ſelf-preſervation, 
will render deaf to this remonſtrance num- 

| bers 
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bers, who, unwilling to loſe the year,” 
and incapable' of imbibing inſtruction from 
the niceſt laws of nature, will be regulated 
implicitly by the dictates of their own 
mercenary ſenſations; affecting to believe, 
that the mare produting h every year, 
will continue her ſtock equally' ſtrong, 
healthy, and valuable, with thoſe that are 
favoured with occaſional and neceſſary in- 
termiſſions. This is not the fact; attentive 
obſervation, accurate eſtimate, and impartial 
deciſion, will clearly prove ſuch ſucceſſion 
to degenerate in bone, fize,: ſtrength, and 
value, when produced from the ſame mare 
for a ſeries of years without the leaſt 
ceſſation ; while, on the contrary, a Angie 
year's fallow in every three or four, will, 
upon compariſon critically made, prove in 
the aggregate decidedly in favour of the 


breeder; 


Having gone | regularly through' every 
branch of information at all appertaining 
to the propagation and preſervation of 


of ſtock, we now come to the time and man- 
0, ner of weaning; a matter that muſt ever be 
** regulated much more by the circumſtances 
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of the caſe than the ſtate of the ſeaſon, 
depending in a great degree upon the con- 
ditions we proceed to explain. Conſidera- 
tions upon this ſubje& are ſo unavoidably 
complex, and depend ſo much upon con- 
tingencies, that a nicety of diſcrimination 
is upon all occaſions neceſſary how to pro- 
ceed in the buſineſs before us. 


The difference of a mare foaling early or 
late in the ſeaſon ; her remaining fallow, 
or having taken the horſe and renewed her 


conception; the forward growth and rapid 


improvement, or puny and backward ftate 
of the foal, are all conditional matters upon 
which variations are to be formed. For 
inſtance, where the mare has dropped her 
foal early in the ſeaſon, has again taken the 
horſe, and the foal at her foot has im- 
proved properly, and acquired the defired 
ſtrength and ſize previous to the commence- 
ment of ſevere weather; ſuch foal ſhould 
be taken from the dam ſo ſoon as the de- 
cay of paſture perceptibly occafions a reduc- 
tion in the ſupply of milk; and this ſepa- 
ration becomes the more immediately ne- 
ceſſary upon an eſtabliſhed truth, that the 

longer 
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longer a foal is permitted to oppreſs na- 
ture, by a compulſive ſecretion and evacu- 
ation of milk from a mare again advanced 


in foal, the more will the ſubje& in embryo 


be conſequently impoveriſhed and reſtrained, 
when deprived of its portion of nutriment, 
then converted through another channel, 
and appropriated to a different uſe, This 


incontrovertible ſyſtem of the animal œco- 


nomy muſt be ſo evidently clear to the moſt 
uncultivated comprehenſion, (accuſtomed to 
dedicate but little attention to the ſlighteſt 
indications of nature) that it becomes mat- 
ter of admiration how ſo abſurd a practice 
can ever be ſupported upon the baſis of 
inadvertency ; when it would be rendering 
nature acceſſary to a perverſion of her own 
laws, even to ſuppoſe it was ever intended, 


that any animal exiſting ſhould longer ſubliſt 


or prey upon the very vitals of its dam, 
when the frame was again advancing in 
pregnancy with — 


From this neceſſary alluſion to a practice 
that is not only exceedingly common and 
too little attended to, but is alſo prejudi- 
cial to the ſubjects themſelves in a greater 

G 4 degree 
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degree than generally underſtood, (merely 
for want of a little ſcientific reflection upon 
the properties of food and its different ef- 
fects) we come to a caſe appoſite in itſelf, 
that muſt be regulated accordingly; as, 
where the mare has foaled late in the year, 
and has not been again put to horſe, or. 
where the retarded and unpromiſing ſtate of 
the foal renders extra care and nurſing ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary : In either of which, eve- 
ry encouragement ſhould be given to pro- 
mote the ſtrength and growth of the foal, 
during the inclemency of the winter ſeaſon, 
which, it ſhould be remembered, he is not 
nearly ſo well enabled to encounter, as 
thoſe of a greater age poſſeſſing the advan- 
tages before deſcribed. In ſuch inſtances 
as theſe, although the flow of milk from 
the dam will be very confiderably checked 
by the alteration of food dependent upon 
the different ſeaſons, yet with frequent 
ſupplies of good hay. to the mare, it - may 
be proportionally aſſiſted, and with occaſi- 
onal aids of proper food to the foal, 
great advantages may be derived from let- 
ting them run together through the ſevereſt 
months of the winter; to evade the ill 

| effects 
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effects of which, nocturnal ſhelter will very 
much contribute. ey 


Notwithftanding every poſſible informa< 
tion that can be introduced, ſuch variety 
of caſes may occur with ſo great a compli- 
cation of circumſtances, that no literary 
deſcription, however diffuſe, can prove com- 
pletely adequate to every idea upon the ſub. 
ject; conditional inſtructions muſt always 
become ſubſervient to the diſcriminating 
judgment of the owner of ſuperintendant, 
upon whoſe favourable opinion or preju- 
dice, caprice or compliance, will depend. 
the effect of the whole; and to ſuch pre- 
carious deciſion alone, muſt the writer ul - 
timately ſubmit the conſiſtency and execu» 
tion of his directions, though he were to 
produce an immaculate volume upon the 
ſubject. 


Conſcious however of the compulſive ne- 
ceſſity for ſuch dependence, and the diverſity 
of caſes requiring conditional changes to 


the variety of circumſtances that may occur, 


no particular wee or month can be invaria- 
bly fixed for weaning; as ſome of the con- 
tingencies before. mentioned may render it 

unavoid- 
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unavoidably neceſſary in the earlieſt month 


of the winter, or protract it to the lateſt in 
the ſpring ; which muſt, after all that can 
be offered in print, depend entirely upen 
the diſcretion and intereſt of the parties 
more immediately concerned. 


Waving, for thoſe reaſons, farther ani- 
madverfion reſpecting the time, we advert 
to the manner of effecting a change ſome- 
times attended with difficulty, but ſeldom or 
never with dangèr, particularly when regu= 
lated by due attention to circumſtancets, ſea 
fon,  ftate, and condition; conſiderations that 
never eſcape the eye of vigilance, and ge- 
nerally inſure their own reward. Towards 


. the concluſion of the year, the foal acquires, 


by inſtinct and obſervation, ſome reliſh for 
paſture, but unluckily begins to enjoy it 
Juſt at its autumnal declination, when long 
dreary nights, damp fogs, and frequent 
rains have ſucceeded the enlivening rays 
of the genial ſun, depriving it of its for- 
mer ſubſtance and vernal ſweetneſs; at 
this critical period all nature undergoes a 
viſible. alteration, and the change is as ſe- 
vere 


yere in its effects upon the animal as the ve- 
getative part of the world. 


In this general revolution, the expected 
and former nutriment from the dam becomes 
not only reduced in quantity, but impaired 
in quality ; diveſted in a great degree of its 
balſamic and nouriſhing property, it wiſely. 
points out te the foal, the Feeling neceſſity 
of an adequate ſubſtitute for ſuch defici- 
ency ; under ſo predominant a ſenſation as 
hunger, he. readily ſubmits to an alteration 
in the means of ſubſiſtence, and in a few 
days becomes perfectly reconciled to the 
food allotted him, provided it is applica- 
ble to the ſtate of his infancy, good in 
its kind, and properly ſelected to gratify the 
calls of nature, 


Of theſe there are various kinds, that 
have each their different advocates, whether 
in cats, bran, chaff, barley, wheat, hay, or 


ſtraw, and each advocate loaded with rea- 


ſons of the firſt importance and ſelf con- 
ſequence, (regulated perhaps by pecuniary 
ſenſation) to j uſtify the opinion he has 
formed: But as it is by no means the pur- 

poſe 
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poſe to lead our readers through x dull and 
tedious labyrinth of perplexities, without a 
glimmering of either utility or information, 


| we ſhall endeavour to aſcertain the pre- 


ference without animadverting upon the 

judgment and opinion of others, withing 
upon the bafis of truth and conſiſtency 
only to eſtabliſh the criterion of our own, 


It has been generally faid of OaTs (al. 
though the univerſally eftabliſhed food for 
horſes) that they are dangerous to foals at 
the time of weaning, under an idea of the 
optic nerves being fo violently affected by 
the ſtrength required in maſtication, as to 
occafion future diſeaſe, debilitation, and 
ſometimes lofs of the eyes: As this is 
however a matter that can never be redu- 
ced to certainty, but muſt always remain 
dependent upon conjecture, without even 
the poſſibility of proof, it may be perfectly 
applicable to the diſpoſition of thoſe who 
entertain doubts, to adopt the alternative of 
feeding with the grain or grits only firſt 
diveſted of the hulls, as in the hell or buſt 
ſach difficulty muſt be reſident, and not in 
the meal. | | 

BRAN 


BR AN may have its occaſional uſe, when 
called in aid of other aliment, but is enti- 
tled to little or no eſtimation on the ſcore 
of nutriment, being like the different kinds 
of /fraw or chaff, evidently calculated more 
to amuſe the appetite and expand the frame 
than ſubſiſt the body. BaxrLey, (particu- 
larly when manufactured, and meliorated 
into malt) as well as WHeaT, commands 
the priority of invigoration with almoſt 
every part of the creation ; for whether the 
experiment be made on man, beaſt, or the 
more inferior claſſes of fou, or vermin, it 
becomes every way conſpicuous. The great 
ſalubrity and nutritive property of ſound, 
fragrant, well-made Me apow and CLoveR 
Hay are tao univerſally known to require 
a ſingle line upon their excellence. 


In addition to theſe, moſt of which are 
in conſtant uſe, may be introduced two ar- 
ticles equally applicable, though not in 
ſuch general requeſt ; they are nevertheleſs 
in the higheſt eſtimation with thoſe who 
have proved their utility, and ſtand enti- 
tled to the warmeſt recommendation, Firſt, 
the pu/ſe paſſing under the denomination of 

HokxsE 
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Horse - BEANs, which from their great 


| ſubſtance, adheſive quality, and known in- 


vigorating power, are juſtly ſuppoſed to 
convey a greater portion of nutriment to 
the ſyſtem than any other corn appropri- 
ated to the ſame. uſe. Admitting this to 
be really the caſe, they likewiſe -retain the 
advantage of being readily adapted to horſes 
of every deſcription from infancy to age, 
and may be given as exigencies require, ei- 
ther in their natural ſtate whole, or lit, as 
is the uſual method when given with bran (a 
feed very common with horſes of the lower 
claſs of mechanics) or completely ground, 
(and called bean meal) for the uſe of foals or 
colts, ſo young that they are incapable of 
receiving them in any other ſtate, 


The other article, whether recommended 
as a uſeful winter ſubſtitute for the more 
ſucculent herbage of the ſummer, or only 
as a Cheap and additional method of ſubſiſt- 
ence, need only be more generally known. 
to eſtabliſh its own reputation; whether 


joined to the accuſtomed food of draft 
horſes uſed in agriculture, colts during 


thoſe months of the year when the growth 
* 5s WH. 
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of paſture is reſtrained, foals when wean- 
ing, or in addition to the keep of mares 


| whoſe foals are required and permitted to 


run at the foot all the winter, it is of e- 
qual utility, particularly to the latter, whoſe 
flow of milk it greatly enlarges if given in 


' ſufficient quantities to promote the advan- 


tage, 


CARROTS, the article thus highly com- 
mended, after fair and impartial trial, is 
one of the moſt valuable in the vegetable 


world, and ſo eaſy of cultivation, that in 


a light ſandy foil no crop is ſuppoſed to 
produce a greater ſhare of emolument ; of 
this, certain adventurers are ſo well con- 
vinced, that the very labourers in the north 
welt parts of the county of Surry, rent 
from the neighbouring farmers a moiety 
of even the pooreſt land upon the verge 
of the barren heath, at the exorbitant price 
of three and four pounds per acre for the 
ſummer ſeaſon, only to produce a ſingle 
crop, when it is immediately reſigned to 
the landlord for his ſeaſon of wheat to 
follow. 


The 
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The largeſt and handſomeſt they begin 
to pull in September and October; theſe 
are very neatly formed into bunches, and 
conſigned to the London market by the 
waggon load, at the enormous expence of 
tuo guineas for the carriage only, which 
with the additional trouble and charge of 
double Boeing, pulling, waſhing, and bunch- 
ing, gives it the appearance of a very expen- 
ſive crop; but when it is taken into the 
calculation, that three, ſometimes four loads 

are produced from a fingle acre, that (ac- 
' cording to the ſeaſon) ſell in London from 
four to fix pounds per load, the great ad- 
vantage becomes palpably ſtriking even to 
the moſt indifferent arithmetician. But 
the emolument ends not here; for upon the 
average, no more than two-thirds of the 
produce are included in the above propor- 
tion, as turning out ſufficiently handfome 
for the trade before deſcribed; the re- 
maining proportion, that are Short, ill ſbaped 
and forked, are deemed refuſe, and uſed in 
the winter by ſuck, growers as have ſtock of 
their awn, or diſpoſed of by thoſe who 
have none to their neighbours at a very. 
moderate price, To the corroboration of 
this 
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this fact I ſpeak experimentally, having 
been a conſumer among my own ſtock of 


four-ſcore buſhels in one winter, purchaſed 


at only ſixpence each buſhel, excluſive of a 
very conſiderable quantity produced from a 
part of my own land, then under ſimilar 
cultivation from a thorough conviction of 
their utility and profit. 


The method to preſerve them for the 
winter conſumption is as follows: Let 
them be taken up Carly in the autumn, 
ſo ſoon as their ſuperficial or vegetative 
parts begin to decline, and laid upon a bed 
of new wheat firaw, (in a dry room or 
cloſe granary ) without cleaning, juſt as they 
are taken out of the ground; they are then 
to be plentifully covered with the ſame 
bedding, to protect them from long and ſe- 
vere froſts that frequently enſue, after be- 
ing affected by which, they ſoon decay and 
become rotten; no fear of this need, ne- 


vertheleſs, be entertained, provided proper 


care and attention be paid to the bed and 
covering, as they then continue perfectly 
ſound to the expiration of a very long win- 


ter. There is alſo another equally effec- 
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tual method of preſervation much in uſe 
in the neighbourhood alluded to, by ſub. 
ſtituting and for ſtraw, letting them be 
very ſubſtantially covered to exclude the 
external air; but as that article is not fo 
. Univerſal, or to be obtained by any means 
In many parts of the kingdom, ſtraw muſt 

undoubtedly prove moſt convenient for the 


purpoſe. 


During the ſeaſon required for conſump- 
tion, let any quantity® be taken from the 
heap and placed in a maſh or other tub, 
there covered with water from a pump, 
or pond, as may be moſt convenient ; when 
having ſtood an hour or two, to ſoften the 
furrounding earth left on for preſervation, 
they ſhould be well waſhed with a heath 
| broom for a few minutes, till properly clean; 
then pouring off the foul water, and waſh- 
ing them once more with a pail or two 
of clean, they will ſoon become dry enough 
for the following operation. 


Let them be cut firſt longitudinally, then 
tranſverſely; or, to meke uſe of a more 


comprehenſible term, (at leaſt rather better 
8 py” adapted 
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adapted to the ruſtic capacities of thoſe likely 
to become the operators) ** athwart and 
acroſs,” into ſmall ſquares about the fize 
of a horſe or tick bean; in which ſtate they 
will be confumed in the winter with the 
greateſt avidity, by any claſs of horſes, mares, 
or colts, either alone or intermixed with 
chaff, oats, bran, or any other dry food to 
which they are accuſtomed. 


To remove ſuch doubts as may ariſe 
in the minds of thoſe who paſs through 
life in the true mechanical dog-trot of their 
great grandfires,. and who, from their perſo- 


nal pride and innate dulneſs, never conde- 


ſcend to make an experiment, or ſanction 
an improvement when made; I think it 
neceſſary to repeat the fact, that I have 
with the greateſt ſucceſs introduced this 
additional article of food to all the differ- 
ent horſes in my poſſeſſion (hunters ex- 
cepted) during a long, dreary, and ſevere 
winter, never remembering to have had 


them in better health, vigour, and condi- 


tion. Among theſe were a team of draft 
horſes in conſtant employment, not only in 
agriculture but occaſional hard work upon 

H 2 the 
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the road; growing colts of different kinds, 
as well as brood mares and foals, who all 
equally enjoyed a participation of the expe- 
riment in every kind of way it could be 
offered them; tending ſufficiently to- juſtify 
every thing I can preſume to offer in re- 
commendaion of the practice, more parti. 
cularly with ſtock required only in improv- 
ing condition during the winter, and not 
deitined to any kind of labour, 


In this juſt repreſentation, I beg by no 
means to have my expreſſions miſconſtrued 
or my meaning perverted, but deſire it 
ſhould be generally underſtood, I urge 
their utility in applicable proportions as a 
cheap auxiliary to other food, without in- 
dulging an idea of their being uſed alone; 
as well as to have it held in remembrance, 
however ſerviceable and healthy they may 
have proved, and certainly are to the unem- 
ployed part of ſtock, it was never my in- 
tent to declare them capable of conſtituting 
the baſis of nutrition and ſupport for horſes 
in conſtant and laborious work, On the 
contrary, knowing experimentally the great 
expence of breeding, and Low neceſſary it 

| | is 
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is to acquire occaſional: aid from the frequent 
interpoſition of @conomy, I earneſtly recom. 
mend the culture of them upon that ſcore, 
(in thoſe parts of the kingdom not fo fa- 
vourably adapted to breeding) as a very uſe- 
ful and profitable aſſociate with other food 
for brood mares, foals, and growing colts, in 
ſevere or long winters, when hay and corn 
are at an exceeding high price from a gene- 
ral failure in the crop, or an indifferent ſea- 
ſon for the harveſt. 


From this unavoidable deviation we re- 
turn to the buſineſs of WeAninG, a mat- 
ter that will be in ſome degree more eaſily 
reconciled by permitting the foal to feed 
with the mare for a few days upon the dry 
food previous to the entire ſeparation. The 
queſtion naturally and indeed generally ariſ- 
nay ing at this period, is not, what food is the 
m- moſt ſalutary for the ſubject in queſtion; but, 
in- Which is the kind of food moſt applica- 
10g ble to the ſenſations of the owner ? Though 
rles was reaſon or prudence conſulted, that food 
the would be adopted moſt adequate to the proba- 
reat ble value of the foal; for notwithſtanding all 
it chat can be urged in the defence of breeding 

is H 3 ſyſtem - 
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ſyſtematically, to produce ſtock of ſhape, | 
ſtrength, figure, faſhion, bone or ſpeed (ac. 
cording to the purpoſes for which they are | 
deſigned) there will ſtill remain a more than 
moderate proportion of the breeders formerly 
deſcribed, who mult inevitably continue to pro- 
pagate ſtock, not worth the proper ſupport of 
even the firſt twelve months, was their intrin- 
fic value to be brought into arbitrative com- 
petition with the year's conſumption, 


No doubt can be entertained but the ſweet- 
eſt hay, with a daily portion of the hulled 
oats and a trifling addition of the bean meal, 
would be as perfectly grateful to the wean- 
ing foal of a five pound pony mare as to the 
palate of a fon of HiGHFLYER ; but it is 
natural to conclude, in the preſent hourly 
increaſing age of ſagacity and penetration, 
ſelf-intereſt, with its concomitants, will never 
be ſo totally obſcured, as not to regulate the 

conduct of the majority, and that mares and 
colts will in general be ſupported wich a 
political reference to profit and 4%, however 
ſome exceptions (with favourites of a former 
deſcription) may produce many a four-year 
old at the dcneſtic expence of thirty, forty 
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or fifty pounds, whoſe whole accumulation of 
points and per fections will never exceed five 
and twenty when brought to the teſt of in- 
ſpection at a public market, 


Conſcious how many will continue to breed 
under every diſadvantage, and to perſiſt un- 
der every peculiarity, I ſhall ſubmit the diſ- 
tint kind of aliment ta be ſelected, and the 
quantity to be regulated entirely by the judg- 
ment, whim, caprice, experiment, or local 
cuſtom of every individual, upon a perfect 
conviction he will juſtly claim and exert that 
privilege, in oppoſition to any opinion or dic- 
tation of mine; whoſe farther inſtructions 
upon this head might be candidly confidered 
obtruſive, where conditional directions under 
ſo many contingencies (as the ſtate of various 
ſubjects and temperature or ſeverity of dif- 
ferent ſeaſons) muſt prove totally inadequate 
to general application. 


_ Convinced however, on the contrary, how 
very many there are, who anxious for informa- 
tion and open to inſtruction, poſſeſs patience to 
receive, and judgment to adopt, every ſpecies 
of improvement ealculated for the promotion 
H 4 | of 
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of general good; it is intirely for their ac- 
commodation, that I have minutely deſcended 


not only to an explanation of the quality of 
different kinds of food, but repeatedly to the 


work of digeſtion and effect of nutrition, 


that the very means of growth, ſtrength and 
condirion may be more rationally conſidered 
and fundamentally underſtood. | 


Preſuming on the care taken to inculcate 


| ſuch knowledge, and thoroughly convinced 


of the advantages that ariſe from a liberal 
diſtribution of provender to ſtock of every 


kind upon certain emergencies, I beg to con- 


clude my obſervations under this head, with 
an additional injunction to breeders of every 
denomination, to endeayour in the Zo firſt 
winters, to acquire all poſſible advantage in 
fize, ſtrength, and bone; which I have be- 


- fore ſaid, and again aſſert, depends as much 
upon the judicious and plentiful. ſupplies of 


food, as the qualifications of horſe or mare, 
ſo ſolely relied upon and eternally echoed by 
thoſe ſubordinate caviliſts who poſſeſs the 


opinion, but not the means, to juſtify their 


aſſertion. For ſize, ſtrength and bone being 
thus conſtantly promoted by care and atten- 
tion, 
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tion, they not only form the frame for a rea- 
dy acquiſition of fleſh in that ſeaſon of the 
ear when nature diſpenſes her gifts with a 
more liberal hand, but being once obtained 
can never be obliterated; while, on the con- 
trary, the firſt opportunity of acquiring thoſe 
petfections being totally loſt by an unfair 
reſtraint in ſuſtenance during the irt t- 
years, the ſtock is more or leſs inted, and 
an irreparable deficiency conſtituted that can 
never be ſupplied in the ſame ſubjects, by 
either preſent regret or future repentance. 
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IT will not come within the limits of 
this work, or the intention of the writer, 
to interfere with the operative part of the 
art, offering a diſſertation upon the routine 
of leading, lunging, backing, riding, mount- 
ng, or diſmounting, with eaſe, grace, and 
agility; theſe are the profeſſional privileges 
of BREAKERS alone, from the ruſtic rough 
rider of the moſt obſcure village in the coun- 
try, to the faſhionable and accompliſhed 
MrxAcRE MASTER GENERAL of the me- 

tropolis, 
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tropolis. Profeſſing therefore no interference 
with, or attack upon, the principles of the 
ſcience, I proceed to ſuch alluſive remarks 
and inferences as intereſt not only breeders and 
ſportſmen, but all thoſe who have any im- 
mediate intercourſe with the ſpecies, whether 


from the motive of attachment, pleaſure, 
health, or buſineſs, 


The firſt object for general conſideration, 


is the age moſt proper for bringing into work 


horſes of different deſcriptions, according to 
their diſtinct appropriations ; but this, like 
moſt other matters, has become ſubſervient 
to the prevalence of faſhion, and in much 
leſs than half a century undergone a total 
revolution, Some years ſince (and not a 
great many) colts and fillies were haltered 
and handled a little af three; turned out 
again and completely broke a? four; uſed mo- 
derately during their iH year, and thought 
ro be ſufficiently matured for conſtant work ar 


Fx; ſuch ſyſtem has been, however, gradu- 


ally changing as the value of horſes conti- 
nued to increaſe, a circumſtance that in all 
probability effected the alteration, by tempt- 
ing breeders to turn their ſtock into ſpecie, 
with much leſs trouble, expence and anxiety 

| than 
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than when kept ſo long upon hand before 
they could be taken to market, 


This has turned ſo much to advantage in 
their annual transfer to the Londen dealers, 
who purchaſe at the famous fairs of Ban- 
bury, Northampton, Leiceſter, Reading, and 
many others, (excluſive of their extenſive 
agencies in Yorkſhire and other diſtant 
counties) that they are now brake and 
ſold ſo ſoon as they have obtained ge, and 


undergo the moſt infamous practices upon 


their teeth, to enable the conſcientious ſeller to 
diſpoſe of a two, three, or four year old, fot 
a four, five, or ix; which he frequently does 
with ſuch aſſurances of fruth and integrity, 
that the cheat is very little likely to be diſ- 
covered by any ſagacity or circumſpection 


whatever, 


A ſimilar degree of refinement has been 
effected upon the turf, as with the more in- 
ferior claſſes ; for what has been promoted by 
intereſt on one hand, has been extended by 
the invincible /þirit of oppoſition on the o- 
ther, It is but few years ſince a four year 
old plate was conſidered the firſt public trial 
of ſpeed and bottom, between young horſes 

calculated 
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calculated and trained for racing: But horſe 
(as well as women) are, by the great and il. 
lumined effect of modern penetration, found 
to be ſo much forwarder in the natural ſtate 
of their conſtitution, that they are brought 
into uſe many years ſooner in the preſent 
than the paſt century; having now not only 
plates conſtantly run for by three years old, 
but frequent matches and ſweepſtakes with 
two years old and yearlings. 


In this general improvement (if it can be ſo 
termed) I believe any obſervant or experi- 
enced reader will coincide with me in opinion, 
and hazard the aſſertion, that many hundred 
horſes are annually crippled or irrecoverably 
injured before they arrive at maturity ; that 


is, before they arrive at a proper age for the 


work to which they are ſo frequently moſt 
injudiciouſly deſtined. In ſupport of this 
fact, no greater or more indiſputable au- 
thority need be adduced, than a reference to 
the infinity of invalids to be daily ſcen on all 
the popular roads leading to the metropolis; 
but ſhould a ſtronger proof be required, to 
meet the opinions of the intereſted and incre- 


dulous, let it be extracted from the viſible 


effect 
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effect of the burning cautery, or rotational 
multiplicity of F1iRED HORSES in perpetual 
liberation from the hands of every eminent 
operator in the various parts of the kingdom, 
As this cuſtom is now too far advanced in 
practice, and too firmly eſtabliſhed by intereſt, 
(at the original ſource of circulation) to admit 
of cure or palliation, farther animadverſion 
upon its ill effects cannot be productive of 
either ſucceſs or utility; continuing therefore 
our determination to avoid remarks extrane- 
ous or deſultory, we proceed to ſuch practi- 
cal obſervations as are more likely to excite 
general attention. 


Of theſe, none become more entitled to 
the conſideration of horſe breakers and their 
employers, than the natural diſpoſition and 
temper of the ſubject they are taking in 
hand ; for it is a poſitive fa& that more horſes 
have been injured in their tempers and diſpoſi- 
tions by the indiſcretion, impetuoſity, or pro- 
feſſional intoxication of thoſe to whole ma- 
nagement they are unavoidably entruſted, 
than by any other means whatever. 


Rea'on and obſervation afford evident de- 
monſtration 
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monſtration that horſes have their different 
degrees of ſagacity and penetration; their 
ſpontaneous efforts are all regulated by the 
maoſt impreflive and inherent ſenſations, 
dependent upon paſſions conſpicuous as our 
own; ſubjet to an equal diſplay af forti- 
tude, fear, joy, grief, courage, timidity, at- 
tachment and prejudice as any of the human 
ſpecies; and this is ſo perfectly known to 
thoſe who have made nature the object of 
frequent meditation, that they cannot confi. 
der the communication a matter of novelty; 
while thoſe who receive the information un- 
der an impreſſion of doubt, muſt, in the mo- 
ments of reflection, be ſeriouſly convinced 
they have read but lle i in the * volume 
of experience. 


Upon the auch palpable conviction, that 
thoſe paſſions have a predominant aſcendancy 
over their different ſubjects, I preſume to 
urge the conſiſtency of rendering the animal 
obedient to the will, by ſuch methods as are 
calculated more to acquire his ſubmiſſion 
than excite his anger; or, in other words, 
to accompliſh the buſineſs more by gentle 


means than coercive exertions. The necel- 
ſity 
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fity for earneſtly recommending this lenity 
in the practice, has ariſen from innumerable 
inſtances within my own knowledge, of 
horſes rendered invincibly reſtiff by the dint 
of perpetual ill uſage and unjuſt oppoſition ; 
when from the natural bent of their difpoſi- 
tions, a different mode of treatment would 
have produced a direct contrary effect. 


To this part of the ſubje& I have ever 
paid the greateſt perſonal attention, and de- 
clare, with the ſtricteſt adherence to truth, 
I never yet ſaw a reti, horſe made better 
by violence and abuſe, If any vociferous diſ- 
putant, fond of diſplaying his courage and 
exerting his power, feels his iunate cruelty in 
ſome degree abridged by the intervention of 
humanity, and arrogantly aſks, * Whether he 
is to abandon his purpoſe, and permit the 
horſe to gain the victory and become his 
maſter ?*”” I anſwer him with the greateſt ſe- 
renity, On no account whatever.“ Such 
is not the purport of my recommendation ; 
our intents are undoubtedly the ſame, but to 
be eventually accompliſhed by very different 
means; I repeatedly urge the propriety of 
due attention to the various tempers and diſ- 
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poſitions of horſes, upon the pureſt convic- 


tion, that the treatment really neceſſary for a 
horſe of very high courage and almoſt in- 
vincible ſpirit, cannot be conſiſtent or proper 


| for one of extreme timidity ; that one horſe 


may be ſubdued from any *predominant vice, 
or regulated to any particular action, by a 


moderate exertion of power, while another 


will ſubmit only to a conſtant diſplay of the 
greateſt tenderneſs and familiarity, . Theſe 
extremes frequently exiſt in horſes of a ſimi- 
lar claſs, value, - ſpeed, and qualifications; 
equally liable to injurious impreſſions from 
being managed in a way dire&ly oppoſite to 


the very nature of their diſpoſitions, 


A due degree of patient diſcrimination 
ſhould be always exerted, to diſcover the tem- 
per of the ſubje& and aſcertain the line of 
diſtinction; what may be expected from a 
ſteady firmneſs and perſuaſive mildneſs, pre- 
vious to the too ready exertion of violence, 
in general very eagerly conceived and mali- 
ciouſly executed, Horſes are perfectly con- 


ſcious of the different treatment they re- 


ceive, and give the moſt ſtriking proofs of 
their attachment or diſlike in conſequence: 


This 
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This is a fact but little known amidſt the 
multitude of ſuperficial obſervers and metro—- 
politan ſportſmen, but incontrovertible with = 
thoſe who ſurvey this animal with the daily 
eye of exquiſite pleaſure and admiration. 


The equanimity, fortitude, and ſobriety, 
ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the ſucceſsful 
breaking and management of young, reſtiff, 
timid, or high ſpirited and refractory horſes, 
muſt be too ſenſibly felt by every judicious 
Reader, to require the leaſt animadverſion 
upon the advantage of ſuch qualifications 
I ſhall therefore proceed to a few remarks 
upon the almoſt ſyſtematic conduct of grooms, 
breakers, and ſervants, ' (to whoſe care horſes 
of the firſt eſtimation are unavoidably entruſt- 
ed) who perſiſting indiſcriminately to effect 
all their purpoſes by force, frequently err 
much more from the very motive that Pope's 
ruſtic hero whiſtled, ** want of thought,” 
than any pre-determined ſpirit of oppoſition 
to the rules of conſiſtency and diſcretion. 


It is no uncommon occurrence with con- 
ſtant travellers, to perceive one of this de- 


ſeription mounted upon a horſe denominated 
Va. I reſtiff, 


reſtiff, that without any apparent motive 


(at leaſt perceptible to the rider) by which 


the cauſe may be diſcovered, ſuddenly op, 


retreat, or turn round upon the road, viſibly 
encreaſing his reluctance to go forward, in 
proportion to the anger and violent oppoſi. 
tion of the rider; who, too frequently 


llave to iraſcibility, raſhly ſuppoſes his cou. 


rage is now put to the teſt, and becomes im- 
mediately determined to conquer by violence 
or loſe his life in the attempt. This haſty 
reſolve affords no moment to reflect upon 
the imperfections of our own nature, the 
daily inconſiſtency of our proceedings, or the 
means by which they are excited or reſtrained; 
a total ſtranger to the ſchool of philoſopty, 
and little read in the book of refined ſen/a- 
tion, he deals about him with whip and 
ſpur moſt unmercifully, till the animal (with 
perhaps a diſpoſition directly like his own) 
revolting ſtill more at the ſeverity or inhu- 
manity of the treatment, becomes outrageous, 
and by exertions of ſtrength or ſtratagem, 
diſmounts his rider, or in a refrogade motion 
depoſits him in a ditch, on one ſide the rode 


or the other. The action is now renewed 


between 4or/e and foot in a different way, 
wy the 
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the latter attacking the former with the ut- 
moſt violence over the head and eyes, erro- 
neouſly adopting Ax Iricism, to bring bim 
forward by driving bim back : This perpe- 
tual and ſevere diſcipline often rouſes in the 
ſubject a certain kind of habitual calloſity 
to every future intervention of tenderneſs, 
and renders him ever after incapable of be- 
coming cheerfully obedient to what he con- 
ſiders his moſt inveterate enemy. 


Some horſes are alſo brought to a certain 
degree of ſtarting exceedingly dangerous, by 
2 ſimilar and equally improper mode of treat- 
ment; for there can be no doubt but horſes 
that are young, or have been but little uſed, 
muſt have ſome time, patience, care and 
attention beſtowed to reconcile them to the 
ſtrange and numerous objects upon a public 
road, before they can be expected to ap- 
proach or paſs them without ſudden ſurpriſe 
and trouble. Indeed, the great variety and 
velocity of the different vehicles upon all the 
populous roads, but particularly round the 
metropolis, render it a matter of abſolute 
wonder, how ſuch an infinity of the higheſt 
mettled horſes in the kingdom, ſhould be 
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eternally paſſing each other in crouds without 
thoſe dreadful accidents ſo natural to expect 
and fortunately ſo little heard of. 


It is really a matter of concern, that a cuſ- 
tom ſo inconſiderate and abſurd ſhould ever 
have gained ground, as the practice of inſtant. 
ly beating and goading a horſe upon his only 
method of expreſſing a momentary and na- 
tural impulſe of fear, at any ſtrange or un- 
common object that may come ſuddenly upon 
him, or to which he may not have been 
accuſtomed : In this, as the former caſe, a 
ſimilar degree of ſeverity and cruel diſplay 
of power are exerted by the major part of 
the humane and enlightened claſs before. 
mentioned; for upon the horſe's firſt ſtart- 
ing, whether from fear or diſlike, he in- 
ſtantly receives a blow on the head with whip 
or ſtick, accompanied with the very empha- 
tical impreſſion of both ſpurs, without allows 
ing the poor animal amoment to recover from 
the firſt ſurpriſe; this repeated, conſtitutes a 
ceremony We have before explained, and totally 
deſtroys the baſis of mutual confidence, that 


ſhould be carefully preſerved to inſure the 
faithful 
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faithful ſervices of one and the protection 
of the other. 


Great inconveniencies ariſe from this un- 
juſt and ſevere method of treating horſes in 
general, where from blows indiſcriminately 
dealt in paſſion, the bones of the head, or 
the eyes, are irreparably injured by the ſer- 
vant, and the real cauſe never truly known 
to the maſter; ſeveral inſtances having oc- 
curred within my own knowledge, of exfo- 
liations from the jaw bones, (with and with- 
out a diſlodgement of teeth) ſome of which 
I diſcovered upon inſpecting what the owners 
imagined to be a diſeaſe or canker in the 
meuth, and not till an examination of the 
bones of others after death ; the greater part 
or all of which, I have no doubt, were pro- 
duced by blows with weapons very little cal- 
culated for rods of correction. | 


That there can be no doubt of horſes ſuſ- 
taining great injuries by theſe means, I have 
every reaſon to believe, from numbers I 
have ſeen fall inſtantly to the ground, upon 
receiving a blow ſeemingly light and of no 
great force immediately behind the ear: 
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Among thoſe, my memory furniſhes me with 


Inſtances of two that happened in the pub. 


lic parts of different large towns; one paſ. 
fionately inflicted by a brother of the faculty, 
the other by a ſon of the church ; the laſt 
of which was almoſt accompanied with ſo 
fingular a circumſtance, that I cannot reſiſt 
the temptation of a ſhort digreſſion to re- 
Cite it. 


Being a man of very low ſtature, and 
engaged to preach (for an abſent friend) in 
an exceeding large church and high pulpit 
not a hundred miles from one of our univer- 
ſities, he delivered his text from that part 
of ſcripture including the words, In a /ittle 


| time you ſhall ſee me, and in a little time you 


ſhall not ;” at this moment, the ſtool up- 
on which he ſtood, to render himſelf con- 
ſpicuous to the congregation, ſlipping from 
under him, rendered him not only inſtantly 
inviſible, but proved the words of his text 
to have been ſelected with the moſt propbetie 
mſpiration. 


Leaving to the force of imagination the 


general conſternation of his auditors and the 
confuſion 
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confuſion of the preacher, I proceed to his 
additional mortification in the ſame town a 
ſhort time after ; where riding up to the door 
of his draper upon a favourite horſe, and the 
horſe very little uſed to the hurry of large 
towns, inſtantly ſtarted at ſome object with- 
in or without; when the little man, in bis 
warmth, giving him a petulant blow upon 
the head, brought both horſe and rider to 
the ground in the preſence of twenty inha- 
bitants, who having his former dilemma 
freſh in their memories, it doubly inſured him 
the appendage of A little time ye ſhall ſee 
me, and a little time ye ſhall not; which 
honourable diſtinction will, in all probability, 
accompany him to the grave, he being at 
preſent only in the prime of life, 


From ſuch remarks as I thought abſolutely 
n:ceſſary to expoſe the cruelty of ill uſing 
horſes, and demonſtrate my invariable opi- 
nion, that violence and unjuſt ſeverity, nine 
times out of ten, injures their tempers and 
confirms their vices; I come to ſuch proof as 
may tend not only to obtain converts ta that 
opinion, but to introduce a juſtification of my 


own ; viz, that horſes of mild tempers and 
I 4 pliable 
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pliable diſ poſitions, may be brought to every 
ſtate of perfection by gentle uſage correſpond. 
ing with their own frame of mind ; while, 
on the contrary, the ferocity of the higheſt 
ſpirited may be gradually ſubdued by exerti. 
Ons of fteady authority and perſevering forti- 
_ Fude, blended with intervening acts of kind- 
neſs and occafional encouragement, without 
- deſcending to the moſt unjuſtifiable ill uſage, 
tending. only to excite invincible prejudice 
and perpetual oppoſition, 


The proofs upon which ſuch opinion is 
incontrovertibly founded, conſtitute an expe- 
rience of twenty years, in which time I have 
attentively analized the tempers of horſes, 
and the practical principles of Heir breakers 
with as much fervency as the profeſſional 
abilities and medical knowledge of Country 
Farriers, ſo fully and repeatedly explained in 
different parts of the former Volume. There 
is a certain analogy in the practice of both; 
and ill or cure may be adopted by each for 


his motto, without injury to either; and with 


much greater propriety than one of the ſame 
learned fraternity defined his employer's horſe 
to be ſemper eadem,” worſe and worſe ; or 
| P the 
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the other, Vivant Rex, dead as a door nail, 


e 
= by G-d, Sir.” Theſe lips are, however, to 
ile, be charitably conſidered ſublime effuſions of 
heſt fancy, to which men of ſuperior genius are 
rti- juſtly entitled, as laudably emerging from 
ti vulgar explanation, and ſublimely ſoaring be- 
ad- yond the limits of common comprehenſion. 
Out 
ge, EXPERIENCE is, upon the foundation of 
ice the ancient adage, univerſally ſaid “ Zo mate 
fools wiſe. To a little of that ſalutary ex- 
perience I acknowledge myſelf indebted, and 
is am not aſhamed to confeſs, that in the very 
e- early part of life, I became a temporary 
we ſlave to cuſtom, and credulouſly beſtowed my | 
es, premium of three guineas (excluſive of the | 
ers keep) to have a colt rendered every thing 
Fl that was bad, by the moſt popular diſtri- 
ry butor of equeſtrian diſcipline in the neigh- 
in bourhood of my reſidence ; when after an 
re abſence of fix weeks, the time fixed on ne- 
1; ceſſary to complete his education and render 
or him a paragon of perfection, he was re- | 
th turned ſo capariſoned, bitted, caviſoned, mar- | 
* tingaled, and cruppered, that he ſeemed ad- | 
ſe mirably decorated for the immediate adven- 
or tures of a knight errant, the field day charger 
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of a general officer, or ready accoutred for 


the champion of England to make his public 


entry into Weſtminſter Hall. My inſtructions 
were, to ride him for ſome time in bis 
tackle,” though he was as well broke, as ftea- 
dy, temperate and ſafe as any horſe in the 
kingdom.” My very firſt excurſion, how. 
ever, convinced me of the honour and pro- 
bity of this ſcientific operator ; for the colt 
was in poſſeſſion of every vice withouta fingle 


perfection in his favour, except a wonderful 


alacrity in flopping, which he had the kind. 
neſs to do unſolicited, at every public houſe 
upon the different roads for ſome miles round; 
to all which he had been rotationally led, and 
daily placed for many hours in the ſtable 
of one or the other, while his indefatigable 
tutor was, like ©* friend Razor” in the Up- 
holſterer, conſtantly getting drunk for the 
good of his country ! 


As I before ſaid, he was much worſe in 
qualities and condition than at his depar- 
ture; but as the reward had been gradually 
drained during the time the ſuppoſed work 
was in hand, purchaſed experience and pati- 
ent repentance Were the only remaining con- 

ſolations. 
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lations. This mortifying impoſition having 
excited no ſmall degree of ſtabularian emu- 
lation, I commenced rough rider to my 
own little eſtabliſhment, under the influence 
of juſt reſentment, determined to try the 
effect of frequent aſſociation, regular per- 


ſonal feeding, conſtant exerciſe, and gentle 


trearment, to complete my purpoſe ; which 
attempt having been crowned with the moſt 
perfect ſucceſs, and formed the baſis of all 
my future endeavours, I have never ſince (a 
period of twenty-one years) condeſcended 
to accept or reward the ſervices of &reakers 
or rough riders of any denomination for 
their ine/timable aſſiſtance ; although in ſome 


| inſtances I admit their utility, and acknowe 


ledge there are many, whoſe merit and in- 
tegrity are entitled to commendation and re- 
ward; but their proportion is by no means 
equal to thoſe pot valiant heroes, who take 
their rides and potations in ſtrict ſucceſſion, 
upon the principle of Pan in Midas, who 


| fays, * When I am moſt rocky, I beſt fit 


my ſaddle.” This I can never be induced 
to doubt in oppoſition to occular demonſtra- 
tion, as it is the general ſlate in which I 
meet the moſt eminent profeſſors in every 
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part of the country; from whoſe ſober ſyſ. 


tem of inſtruction their ſubject muſt cer- 
tainly derive every neceſſary advantage. 


Without deſcending to a tedious enumera- 


tion of the injuries colts in breaking, or 


horſes in exerciſe, receive from pretended 
breakers or worthleſs grooms under the effect 
of intoxication, I return to the ſubje& of 
thoſe that are reti or addicted to farting ; 
the general miſmanagement of which, I have 
already deſcribed without at all heightening 
the picture to a degree of exaggeration, and 
have now to add, that upon a well-founded 
opinion of the inconſiſtency of ſuch ſevere 
treatment, I firſt formed my determination 
to encounter the cure of thoſe defects, by a 
method directly oppgſite, whenever time ſhould 
afford me applicable opportunity. 


It is, I muſt acknowledge, ſome little gra- 
tification of perſonal ambition, to have ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in a confirmation of the opi- 
nion I had indulged, reſpecting the erroneous 
and cruel treatment of horſes of ſach de- 
ſcription ; and with no trifling ſatis faction I 
communicate the fact, of having been poſ- 
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ſeſſed at different times of three horſes incor- 


rigibly reſtiff, and as much ſubject to that 
dangerous failure of Harting as any horſes in 
the univerſe without exception. Theſe were 
ſeparately purchaſed with a perfect knowledge 
of their defects, and at a price proportioned 
to their deficiencies; each of the owners and 
their ſervants conſidering themſelves in ſuch 
perpetual danger, that it was determined to 
afford no farther chance of @ fracture for the 
Surgeon or a ſurvey for the Coroner; but to 
diſpoſe of them at all events as incurable. 
The horſes purchaſed under ſuch accumu- 
lation of diſadvantages, (without arrogating 
to myſelf a ſuperiority in horſemanſhip or 
courage) I reduced by a patient perſeverance 
in the plan I have already laid down (as 
infallible) to the moſt pliable and beſt oon 
ditioned horſes I have ever had in poſſeſſion ; 

uling no other correction of ſeverity with 
either whip or ſpur, than juſt. ſufficient to let 
them be convinced I did not practice lenicy 


from the motive of puſillanimity, but to at- 


ford them the alternative of ſubmitting to 
treatment much more adapted to their own 
eaſe and ſafety. 
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By this invariable preſervation of temper 
and perſeverance in diſcipline, I never found 
but little difficulty in effecting my purpoſe, 
not only in reducing them to unconditional 
ſubmiſſion, but in exciting ſo great an attach. 
ment from them, that their obedience and 
per fections in the field, or upon the road, 
rendered them objects of general requeſt 
among my friends, at any equitable price I 
thought proper to fix them at. If I had, 
however, a ſingle doubt remaining upon the 
propriety of this mode of treatment, a recent 
caſe has ariſen to eradicate @ thouſand if they 
had exiſted ; and left me in the moſt unſullied 
poſſeſſion of an opinion, not to be relinquiſhed 
upon the perſuaſion of any advocate for the 
violent meaſures I have ſo juſtly reprobated 
and ſo earneſtly deſpiſe, 


The inſtance ſo far exceeding all others [ 
have ſeen, is of a blood horſe now in my 
poſſeſſion, and univerſally known to be one of 
the fleeteſt in foe of the moſt faſhionable 
popular hunts in the kingdom ; this horſe, 
when purchaſed, was perhaps the moſt gi, 
ullen, and refraFory ever brought into uſe ; 


his figure and qualifications were nevertheleſs 
ſo 
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ſo palpably ſtriking, they naturally excited 
every unremitting endeavour to reclaim him, 
The taſk, however, for the firſt two or three 
weeks bore the moſt unpromiſing aſpect; no 
method that I could adopt, ſeemed to have 
the leaſt effect upon the obduracy of his diſ- 
poſition; hardened to an almoſt invincible 
fpirit of oppoſition by former victories on his 
fide, and repeated ill uſage on the other, 
neither perſuaſive encouragement nor violence 
could prevail oh him to move a ſingle yard 
forward but when it was perfectly his own 
pleaſure; he would not only continually ſtop 
in all paces, without the leaſt obſtacle or 
viſible cauſe whatever, and continue his de- 
termination not to go at all forward for a 
great length of time, but perſevere in a re- 
trogade motion an incredible diſtance, with 
the uſual concomitants of rearing, plunging, 
and #:c&:ng to ſo violent a degree, that num- 
bers of a much more ſerene and philoſophic 
temper than myſelf, would have certainly pro- 
ceeded in their reſentment to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, and ſome time or other have left him 
crippled or dead upon the ſpot. In this daily 
dilemma, it was the general opinion of inti- 
mate friends, and thoſe who were conſtant 

ſpectators 
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ſpectators of the danger I rode in fot ſome 
weeks, that he was abſolutely not to be ſub. 
dued, and they poſitively adviſed me to aban- 
don the undertaking ; but the inſtinctive ſpi- 
rit of attachment to that induſtrious motto, 
* PERSEVERE AND CONQUER,” encouraged 
me to continue my original plan, which J 
have repeatedly explained and · moſt forcibly 
recommend ; for under that ſyſtem of ſteady 
and ugremitting firmneſs, diveſted of vio- 
lence, and blended with intervening acts of 
tender encouragement, he is become one of 
the ſteadieſt and moſt temperate hunters in the 
field; though it is plainly perceptible by the 
agitation ſo conſtantly diſplayed in 2e eye, 


. the ear, and action, upon the approach of 


every ſtranger, that he had repeatedly expe- 
rienced the ſevere effects of bodily abuſe and 
ill uſage before he came into the temperate 
region of my poſſeſſion. 


Theſe caſes are not introduced from any 
motive of vanity, to blazon my own practice 
with the ſtamp of perfection in faſhionable 
«« feats of horſemanſhip,” but to afford expe- 
rimental, demonſtrative, and incontrovertible 
proof, (founded upon repeated perſonal trials 


of 
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of time, patience and danger) that horſe? 


the moſt perverſe, obſtinate and refractory 


are to be ſubdued and rendered compleatly 
tractable, with much more certainty, huma- 
nity, propriety and expedition, than by thoſe 
unjuſtifiable acts of violence ſo repeatedly 
mentioned and accurately explained. 


Convinced of this fat by the moſt at- 
tentive obſervation, my mind is too ſcru- 
pulouſly formed to admit of an alteration 
in opinion; and I cannot indulge the leaſt 
doubt, but the ſubje&t will [undergo in 
future a nicer deciſion, by thoſe gentle- 
men whoſe opportunities have not been ſuf- 
ficiently numerous to aſcertain the effect of 
the different mode of treatment upon dif- 
terent ſubjects to a critical degree of diſtinc=- 
tion; venturing alſo an additional belief, in 
which I flatter myſelf moſt obſervers will 
coincide, that horſes originally Hi or ad- 
dicted to ſudden ſtarting, are continually 


habituated in their vices by repeated ill uſage ' 


of ſervants and the perpetual transfer from 
one owner to another, under all the diſad- 
vantage, prejudice, and reſentment inflicted 
upon 2 bad name, without the lucky chance 
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of once falling into patient and proper hands 
to effect the work of reformation, 


SHOEING 


IS 2 matter of ſo much importance, 


- that it cannot be too clearly explained, or 


too generally underſtood, conſequently cre- 
ates no ſurpriſe that ſo many writers have 
condeſcended to offer their ſentiments upon 
a ſubje& of ſuch magnitude; but it is to be 
feriouſly regretted, thoſe opinions have been 
ſubmitted to public inſpection in ſo re- 
mote a way, as applies much more to the 
profeſſional conception of individuals than 
the ſtandard of general comprehenſion. 


The various diſſertations upon ſhoeing, or 
diſeaſes of the feet, have been in general 
too ſublime in their language and too much 
interſperſed with anatomical diſquiſition and 
technical jargon, to acquire public patron- 
age and commendation ; to ſuch inconſiſtency 
alone may perhaps be juſtly attributed their 
conſignment to oblivion ſo ſoon aſter publi- 
cation. A minute and ſcientific inveſtiga- 
tion or anatomical deſcription of all the cor- 
reſponding parts, their actions and effects, 

| cannot 
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cannot be the moſt proper and conſiſtent 
method of being clearly underſtood by the 
very claſs or claſſes of people particularly 
intereſted in the explanation. Ruſtic Farri- 
ers and uneducated grooms cannot, and GEN - 
TLEMEN will not, embark in the dull and 


diſagreeable taſk of theoretic or practical diſ- 


ſection, to diſcover the ſeat and appropria- 
tion of the tendo Achilles, or the articu- 
lation of the coronary bone; nor do I con- 
fider it more neceſſary for a gentleman to 


paſs through a ſtudy of this kind to aſcer- 
tain a proper conditional method of order- 


ing his horſes to be ſhod, than to go 


through a courſe of anatomical lectures and 
phyſical enquiries, becauſe, like the reſt of 
mankind, he is ſubject to daily indiſpoſi- 
tion. | 


| Abſtruſe ſtudy upon ſo plain a ſubyect 
can never be expected from all the claſſes 
ſo immediately concerned, it therefore be- 


comes the province of the writer, to re- 


duce his inſtructions to ſuch conciſe un- 
diſguiſed explanation, and mode of plain 
reaſoning on one /ide, as may require no 


uncommon powers of comprehenſion or 
K 2 the 
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the other. Authors are too frequently vain 
of their own abilities, and ſeem to believe 
too much matter cannot be introduced 
(however extraneous or digreſſive) to give 
their works the appearance of elaborate 
ſtudy and profound erudition ; loſing the 
ſubje& in an affected ſublimity of diction, 
without adverting to the great numbers 
who either wiſh to acquire information 
by every poſſible means where the Zrouble 
of reading can be avoided, or to obtain the 
purport of their medical reſcarches by the 
molt ſuperftcial and leaſt expenſive enquiry, 


The various animadverſions of different 
writers under this head, are evidently too 
cloſely wrapped in the veil of obſcurity, 


and ſeem purpoſely addreſſed much more 


to the anatomical judgement of the ſcien- 
tific Artiſt and operative Farrier, than to 
the underſtandings of the many, by whom 
we are to ſuppoſe it ſhould be equally un- 
derſiood. An elegant arrangement of words, 
and ambiguity of expreſſion, may conſtitute 
a loftineſs of ſtile more pleaſing to the 
gentleman, or the ſcholar, delighting in a 
judicious diſplay of poliſhed periods; but 

in 
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in the preſent inſtance is required, ſuch 


ealy flow of plain deſcriptive matter, as 
becomes perfectly applicable to the infe- 
rior capacities proportionally intereſted in 
its effects, who have not the leaſt right to 


be excluded their ſhare of knowledge, for 


the oſtentatious introduction of pedantic 
phraſeology, 


Such connected chain of uſeful informa- 
tion, diveſted of obſcure references to re- 
mote conſiderations, (that ſerve only to 
eret one myſtery upon the baſis of ano- 
ther) muſt certainly prove much more ap- 
plicable to the intentional purport of com- 
mon conception and general improvement, 
than the many laboured diſſertations whoſe 
titles promiſe /o much, and whoſe learned 
contents communicate /o little, at leaſt, to be 
generally underſtood : Under the influence 
of this impreſſion, I have ever conſidered 
ſuch conciſe, plain, intelligent advice, as will 
enable every gentleman, ſportſman, or tra- 
veller, to perceive the neceſſity of adapting 
the mode of ſhoeing to the ſhape of his 
horſe's foot, and the manner of his going, 
is all that can be required; to preyent bow- 
K 3 | 1 ing 
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ing implicit obedience to the ſelf-ſufficient 
dictation of every rural Vulcan, who in 
general ſpeaks ſuch © an infinite deal of 
nothing,” that it is equally difficult to 
underſtand as to be underſtood. 


Previous to farther progreſs upon a ſub- 
ject we will endeavour to treat with great 
plainneſs - and perſpicuity, it becomes un- 
| avoidably neceſſary to take a flight ſurvey of 
the inconſiſtent ground-work, upon which 
the fabric of ſuch publications have been 
raiſed; as we may, perhaps, have occafion 
to introduce ſome few obſervations of prac- 
tical remarks upon the propriety of their 
recommendations, which ſhall nevertheleſs 
be produced with all poſſible delicacy to 
the different writers, wiſhing by no means 
to irritate their feeling in the ſupport of an 
oppoſite opinion, where an incumbent duty 
renders the inculcation indiſpenſable, 


The inconſiderate career of ſome pens, 
and the invincible cacoethes ſeribendi of 
others, compel the involuntary taſk of diſ- 
quiſition, to prevent the ill effect of lite- 
rary impoſition, or miſrepreſentation, upon 
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the credulity and inexperienced judgment 
of individuals; who are in general, par- 
ticularly the uncultivated claſſes, (by far 


the moſt numerous) diſpoſed to believe 


every thing ſanctioned with the authority 
of the preſs and the name of the Printer 
bears the incontrovertible ſtamp of infal- 
libility, Under the influence of this re- 
flection, and to prove the ſtrict juſtice of 


the aſſertion, it becomes directly in point 


to ſtate ſuch inconſiſtencies as evidently 


_ ariſe in retroſpection. A writer of the pre- 


ſent day confidently tells us in his title 
page, he is © an experienced Farrier of 
fifty years practice, and promiſes (accord- 
ing to cuſtom) a great deal more- informa- 
tion and iaſtruction than he ever conde- 
ſcended to perform. He then leads yon 
through two hundred pages of dull uninte- 
reſting anatomical deſcriptive, obliquely co- 
pied from the elaborate work of GIBSON; 
interlards the remaining hundred and ſeventy 
pages with the almoſt obſelete preſcriptive 
parts of the ancient Syſtem of Farriery, 
(lightly varied to evade the charge of di- 
rect plagiariſm) without the coinage of a 
new thought, or the leaſt indicated know- 
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ledge of a new medicine. The utility of 
bark, opium, antimony, and mercury, thoſe 
grand ſupporters of the MATERIA MEDICA, 
ſeem almoſt unknown to him ; and that great 
baſis of external application in modern 
practice, with its accumulation of valuable 
properties, the SATURNINE EXTRACT, 
he has never once given proof of the moſt 
ſuperficial acquaintance with. But what 
renders it ſtill more extraordinary is, that 
out of ſo great a number of pages he has 
thought proper to beitow, upon the ſub- 
ject of ſhoeing, and all the diſorders, acci- 
dents, or infirmities, to which the feet are 
liable, twelve only, including his long and 
inoffenſive preſcripts for their mitigation or 
cure. However, as the circulation of the 
book has been too contracted and inſigni- 
ficant to gratify the wants, or eſtabliſh the 
reputation of the writer, it will be but an 
act of charity to contract the remarks alſo, 


ſubmitting both to their inevitable obli- 


VION, 


Another of not only longer ſtanding, but 
much greater eſtimation, has condeſcended 
to afford a few more © REFLECTIONS UPON 
| SHOEING 
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SHOEING HoRsEs;” but, excluſive of its 
being a confeſſed tranſlation (and conſe- 
quently entitled to little more reſpect than 
hear-ſay evidence in a court of juſtice) it is ſo 
replete with mechanical principles and ma- 
thematical reaſoning; ſo interſperſed with 
abſtruſe references and technical allufiens to 
certain bones and tendons, their motions and 
effets, that I cannot reconcile the deſcrip- 
tion as at all applicable to the intellectual 
capacities of thoſe moſtly concerned in the 
operative or ſuperintending part of the 
proceſs. 


A third has produced what he denomi- 
nated * A Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes and 
Lameneſs of Horſes, with a proper Method 
of Shoeing in general; but whether from a 
want of ſtability in his own diſpoſition (or 
what other motive I know not) he ſoon 
took a formal leave of the principal ſub- 
jet, and entertained his readers with a 
dance through Turkey, the deſarts of Ara- 
bia, and a comparative ſurvey of the whole 
animal creation; ornamenting almoſt every 
page with various Latin quotations, as an 


excitement to the general improvement of 
all 
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all parties intereſted in the explanatory parts 
df his work. | 


This author, in the early part of his 
tract, ſays, If you pretend to have your 
horſe ſhod according to your own mind, 
it is a general ſaying among theſe men, 
that they do not want to be taught.“ This 
very acknowledgment of his juſtifies the 
neceſſity of recommending to the remem- 
brance of every gentleman, ſportſman, or 
traveller, that he is, in the bu/ineſs of ſhoe- 
ing, only the imaginary main ſpring in the 
operative part; and that his inclination or 
directions become unavoidably dependant up- 
on the will of another. That this remark 
may be diveſted of its paradoxical appear- 
ance, let it be underſtood how very much 
the /aſety, propriety, and excellence of ma- 
nual execution depend upon the well-timed 
liberality of THe GENTLEMAN; or, in 
farther illuſtration of a paſſage that may 


ſavor too much of ambiguity to thoſe whole | 


pecuniary pulſations render it difficult of 
- comprehenſion, it is almoſt incredible how 
very much occaſional judicious interpoſi- 
tions of good beer, (or the means to obtain 
it) with the ſubordinate operator, improves, 
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to a certainty, the ſyſtem of © SHOEING 1N 
GENERAL,” through every part of England, 


The mechanical world at large ſtand in 
no need of information, that in all climates, 
regions, countries, and counties, there are 
(paſſing under the denomination of gentle- 
men} poſſeſſors of horſes, too mean and 
mercenary ever to be obeyed, farther than 
they can command by the inceſſant ſuſpi- 
cion and perſonal fatigue of ocular demon- 
ſtration; whoſe very ſervants, as well as 
tradeſmen, juſtly hold them in ſo much de- 
teſtation, and whoſe conduct is ſo incomſiſt- 
ently con/iſtent, that it ſerves only to en- 
creaſe the general odium of their characters, 
(with the additional mortification of feeling 
the weight of the opprobrium) without the 
power or inclination to retrieve them. 


This univerſal reſentment extends itſelf, 
in its effects, to his moſt trifling concerns; 
the ſame diſlike and indifference that fol- 
low him in all other reſpects, attend him 
in this; the ſignificant appellation of 4 
d—d bad one” is equitably beſtowed upon 
him by the domeſtics under his own roof, 

| and 
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and re-echoed from ſervant to ſmith, and 
ſmith to ſervant ; while the poor animal 
becomes the ſubject of paſſive obedience; 
for whether well or ill ſhod, pricked or lamed, 
is a matter of indifference to all parties ex- 
cept the owner, who being thus acknow- 
ledged fo deſpicable a character, no one feels 
for his diſquietude or misfortunes, but ex- 
ultingly exclaims, that what's too bad for 
another is too good for him, 


Such characters as theſe are not the pro- 
lific effect of a fertile imagination, but ex- 
act pictures of ohbjefs the produce of every 


ſoil, No gratification of ambition, no per- 


ſonal oſtentation, can be indulged in the 
preſent diſcrimination, by arraigning the 
diſgraceful want of liberality- in others, or 
vainly endeavouring to extol my own: It 
is, however, matter of the moſt unſullied 
exultation, that ſuch accuſation has never 
been known to reach the hoſpitable hall 
of a SPORTSMAN's HABITATION; their 
univerſally admitted generofity ( calculating 
upon the principle of ſelf - preſervation) 
ſtands much more in need of the curb 
than the Hur, the general tenor of every 


purſuit 
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purſuit leavin g them totally exculpated from 
the bare ſuſpicion of being included in the 
« beggarly deſcription.” 


Taking leave, therefore, of that part of 
the ſubje& as can but ill accord with the 
feelings of thoſe who may become perſo- 
nally affected by ſo faithful a repreſenta- 
tion of their domeſtic !penury ; I beg per- 
miſſion to recommend for their delibera- 
tive imitation, a part of my invariable prac- 
tice for a ſeries of more than twenty years. 
This has always been, to let the manual 
operator (or journeyman, whom I ever con- 
ſidered the main ſpring of the machine) 
enjoy ſome pecuniary compenſation, in ad- 
dition to the profeſſional emolument of 
the maſter, not more from a conſcientious 
conviction of its being greatly merited by 
the trouble, care, and danger of ſhoeing 


high ſpirited and refractory horſes, than 


experimental demonſtration, that GENERo= 
SITY, founded upon the 5. of equity, will 
inevitably inſure its own reward. This 
is at leaſt a leſſon I have every right to 
inculcate, when I can affirm with the ſtrict- 
eſt veracity, I have never had a horſe ſuſ- 

tain 


tain the moſt trifling injury under the hands 
of the SMITH, nor ever a horſe plated but 
what proved a winner. 


The trifling attention, the humane bene- 
faction of a cooling beverage to allay thirſt 
in the exceſſive heat of ſummer, or the 
ſalutary interpoſition of an invigorating cor- 
dial to encounter the extreme ſeverity of 
froſt or ſnow in winter, are offices of kind- 
neſs that in their viſible effects upon the 
hand and Bammer, inſure, beyond a doubt, 
the ſafety of the horſe and the reputation 
of the owner. The philanthropic influence 
of *“ doing as you would be done unto,” 
is repaid with the moſt flattering intereſt ; 
the ſame care and attention beſtowed upon 
the feet in ſhoeing, are extended in general 
tenderneſs to the ſafety of the whole frame 
upon all other profeſſional occaſions; if 


refractory or vicious, he is ſoothed by kind-. 


neſs, not provoked by violence; in ſhort, 
whatever fatigue enſues, whatever difficulty 
occurs, the execution is cheerfully com- 
pleated, with a retroſpective reference to 
the perſevering hoſpitality of the MASTER, 
who living in an unyaricd fcene of uni- 
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verſal benevolence amidſt his happy do- 
meſtics, enjoys the very anticipation of his 
wiſhes in the cheerful ſervices of a long 
liſt of ola and faithful dependents. 


A contraſt in character ſo exceedingly 
common, that it may be found in almoſt 
every pariſh in the kingdom, is perhaps 
well worthy the attention of thoſe who 
may be at all intereſted in the deſcription, 
or their different effects. The conſtant ill 
uſage and violent abuſe of horſes, either z1- 
mid, vicious, or refractory, under the hands 
of the operator, is a matter of ſufficient no- 
toriety to every man who has had occaſion 
to ſuperintend their practice; ſuch cruelties 
require not to be ſought after in remote cor- 
ners by ſcrutinizing curioſity, they meet the 

eye of the TRAVELLER daily in the moſt 
public ſituations. No judicious obſerver, no 
ed groom or young ſmith, need be reminded 
what an infinity of fine and valuable horſes 
go through a tedious taſk of miſery in re- 
peated b/eedings, mercurial purges, rowels, 
and courſe of alteratives, for defects or 
diſeaſes in the eyes, originating only in the 
ciuel hand and heavy hammer of the SM1TH, 
ED with 
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with the emphatical aceompaniment of 
% fand ſtill and be 4— 4 to ye, when 
ſhifting and uneaſy under the operation of 
ſhoeing ; a circumſtance that during a cer. 
tain ſeaſon of the year, is frequently occa- 
ſioned by flies only, and conſequently to be 
removed with very little trouble either to 
the animal, or his more inveterate perſe- 
cutor. | 


This delineation may ſerve as an epitome 
of the many injuries ſuſtained from fimilar 
acts of injuſtice, the true cauſes of which 
are never diſcovered or known but to the 
inhuman perpetrators: From ſevere blows 
with inſtruments of this kind (as hammer, 
pinchers, blood-ſtick, &c.) frequently ori- 
ginate lameneſs in various parts, tumours, 
formations of matter, wounds, exfoliations, 
with others too numerous and probable for 
enumeration ; all or either of which, are 
generally attributed to a different cauſe, or 
defect in the conſtitution, and treated ac- 
cordingly. Injuries to the eyes and diſlodge- 
ment of the teeth, are, however, among the 
moſt common evils of this kind ; which are 
in general tolerably recanciled to the too 
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great credulity of the owner, by the plau - 
ſible fiction of the experienced adept in im- 
poſition, who is always prepared to report 


one the effect of a ick, the other a Site. 


Dangerous as theſe practices are to horſes of 
any age or qualifications, they are doubly ſo 
to young ones; for a degree of ſeverity and 
ill uſage at their firſt and ſecond ſhoeings, 
very frequently fixes in the diſpoſition an 
habitual averſion to SMITHs, and a reluctance 
in approaching their /hops, never after to be 
obliterated by any means whatever; and how- 
ever opinions may claſh upon the ſubje& of 
extreme ſeverity to horſes, I ſhall continue 
to perſevere in the truth of my former aſſer- 
tion, —if they are innately timid, vicious, or 
reſtive, unconditional violence alone will never 
make them better. 


Having found it unavoidable to introduce 
remarks that are not only evidently con- 
nected with, but neceſſary to uſher in the 
ſubject, we now proceed to ſuch ſuperficial 
knowledge of the operative part, as it is 
abſolutely requiſite every perſon ſhould be 
in poſſeſſion of, who wiſhes to underſtand, 
and retain the power to direct a method of 

Vor. II, L ſhoeing, 
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all neceflary that a gentleman, ſportſman, 


| rudiments of the trade to promote his inten- 


right from wrong, ſhoe one horſe as they ſhit 


ſhoeing, beſt adapted to the foot and action 
of his own horſe. I never contidered it at 


tradeſman, or traveller, is to commence 


blackſmith in theory, and go through the 


tion ; that has been hitherto the ſyſtematic 
mode of tuition : But when it is conſidered 
how very few will enter 2 wide field of ab- 
ſtruſe ſtudy, to comprehend what he is told 
is a proper method of /hoeing his horſe, it can 
create no ſurpriſe that it has been attended 
with ſo little ſucceſs. 


My conception of the neceſſary know- 
ledge is unequivocally this : Although every 
SMITH in profeſſional etiquette may be 
deemed an artiſt, I defy the force of logic 
ztſelf to render every artiſt a conjurer ; and 
as there muſt inevitably remain among the 
collateral deſcendants from Vurcan (as in 
moſt other profeſſions) ſome prodigies if 
brightneſs, who, incapable of diſtinguiſhing 


another, or, in plainer Engliſh, hoe all alike; 
ſuch diſcrimination becomes palpably uſeful, 
as will enable the owners to give conditi- 


onal 
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onal directions for the eaſe and ſafety of his 
horſe, without relying entirely upon thoſe 
who will frequently be found to _ little 
or no judgment at all. 


The greater part of thoſe writers wha 
have favoured the public with a communi- 
cation of their ſentiments upon this ſubject, 
ſeem extravagantly fond of an idea borrowed 
from antiquity, and transferred from one to 
another, upon the practicability of horſes 


travelling the road, and doing their conſtant 


work without any ſhoeing at all: Such œco- 
nomical plan may be admirably calculated for 


the theoretical journey of ſome literary ſpecu- 
latiſt, up two or three pair of ſtairs in a re- 


| mote corner of the metropolis ; but I will 


venture to affirm, no ſuch excurſion can take 
place of any duration, without material in- 
jury to thee Hoor, unleſs to the 4/94 bred 
borſes of authors, many of whom enjoy their 
journies, as Bajazet enjoyed his cruelty, only 
* IN IMAGINATION.” | 


One of theſe (OsMrR) has introduced his 
remarks with the following rhapſodical ex- 
poſtulation : 
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„When time was young, when the earth 
was in a ſtate of nature, and turnpike roads 
as yet were not, the horſe needed not the 
affiſtance of this artiſt ; for the divine artiſt 
had taken care to give his feet ſuch defence 
as it pleaſed him; and who is weak enough 
to ſuppoſe his wiſdom was not ſufficient to 
the purpoſe in ſuch a ſtate ?” | 


He then proceeds to juſtify an opinion, 
that horſes are adequate to their ditferent 
ſervices in a ſtate of nature without the offi- 
cious obtruſions of art; venturing to athrm 
that they © will travel even upon the turn- 


' Pike roads about London, without injury to 


their feet.” I avail myſelf of the preſent 


opening to diſclaim every idea of attacking 
the remarks or opinions of others, from a 


motive of intentional oppoſition, | or to in- 
dulge a vein of fatire, that aſſertions ſo cy- 
nically ſingular and extraordinary naturally 
Excite ; and ſhall therefore introduce upon 
the preſent occaſion no other reflection than 
a certain ſenſation of ſurpriſe, that he did 
not infinuate the palpable ſuperfluity or lux- 
ary of ſhoes and ſtockings to the natives of our 
own country, particularly when even the 


fair 
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fair ſex of many neighbouring kingdoms 


convince us they can walk equally upright 
without. | 


In farther confirmation of the belief he 
wiſhes to eſtabliſh, he ſays, we may every 
day fee horſes, mares, and colts running 
about upon all forts of ground unſhod, and 
uninjured in their feet.” This is certainly 
a truth too univerſally known even to 'be 
queſtioned ; but by no means to be ſo far 
ſtrained in its conſtruction as to be rendered 
applicable (in a comparative view) to the 
ſtate of working horſes upon hard or ſtony 
roads, where the conſtant friction in riding, 
or the fulcrum in drawing, muſt inevitably 
prove injurious, if not totally deſtructive to 


the foot in general; producing /ard-cracks, - 


thruſh, bruiſes of the frog, formations of mat- 
ter, and other infirmities, as 1s very fre- 
quently the caſe, (when a ſhoe has been for 
ſome time caſt unobſerved by the rider ;) 
conſtituting a blemiſh or defect in the ſub- 
ject never to be retrieved. Mares and colts, 
or horſes turned out to graſs without ſhoes, 


are generally kept upon low, moiſt, or marſhy 


L 3 ground, 
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ground, admirably adapted to preſerve the 
foot in a growing ſtate of perfection; the 
caſe is exceedingly different, and will bear no 
parallel with horſes of the above deſcription; 
nor can J heſitate to believe, but the abſolute 
neceſſity of ſubſtantially guarding the foot, 
is too well eſtabliſhed by immemorial expe- 
rience, to be at all ſhaken by the introduc- 
tion of any new opinions upon that part of 
the ſubject. 


1 8muſt, to avoid a miſconception of my 
purpoſe, before I proceed, confeſs my obli- 
gation as an individual, to the memories 
of thoſe gentlemen who have formerly at- 
tended to and written upon this head, with 
a defire to improve it for the promotion of a 
general good; and am ſorry a total want of 
paſſive pliability in my own pen, will not per- 
mit me to adhere to the good old cuſtom” 
of implicitly tranſmitting to ſucceeding gene- 
_ rations, the immaculate purity of their dic- 


tations, without preſuming to introduce an 
Opinion of my own. | 


« Learn to do well by others harm” is 
an axiom of too much excellence to be ob- 
3 literated 
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literated from a memory replete with obſer- 
vant advantages ariſing from reflection. If 
1 could become ſo ſubſervient to the faſhion- 
able impulſe of literary ambition as to ex- 
dect to be generally read, and after ſuch 
reading to be generally underſtood, I might 
cnjoy much pleaſure in going over the de- 


ſcriptive confirmation of the bones, tendons, 


the inner fleſhy, and the outer borny ſole, the 
frog, and crit or boof, with their different 
appropriations ; but having the moſt indiſ- 
putable reaſon to believe, that very abjtrucity 
of regſeuing, and myſterious introduction of 


technical terms, have in a great degree pre- 


vented the reading of publications upon this 
ſubject, I ſhall (in earneſt hope of laying juſt 
claim to ſuperior attention) deſcend, like the 
orator in one of the celebrated Foote's co- 
medies, ** to the vale of conmon ſenſe, that I 
may be the better underſtood.” 


It has been the ſecondary confideration 
of theſe ſpeculative writers, or theoretical 
ſportſmen, (ſuppoſing a perſeverance in the 
cuſtom of ſhoeing not to be aboliſhed upon 
the power of their perſuaſions) to propa- 
gate and re-echo a doctrine equally abſurd, 
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tendin g to what they pretend to believe, a 
proportional reformation in ſome part of the 


operation; viz. © That the /ole and frog of 


a horſe's foot need never be pared at all.” 
To take up as little of the reader's time as 
the nature of the obſervation will admit, 


I fhall very much contract what I with to 


introduce more at large upon the inconfiſt- 
ency of the declaration ; particularly, as 
theſe refinements ſeem brought forward more 
from a ſcarcity of matter, neceſſary to com- 
plete their arrangement of pages for the 
preſs, than the leaſt probable utility to be 
derived from remarks ſo erroneous in their 
formation. 


Says the author before-mentioned, in con- 


tinuation of his aſſertions, borrowed from 


La Foſſe, ** There is another reaſon equally 
obvious; which is, that the wiſdom of the 
Creator intended this outer ſole, and its ob- 
duracy, as a natural and proper defence to 
the inner ſole, which lies immediately under 
the other, between that and the bone of 
the foot.” He then proceeds, If it be 
aſked, what becomes of the ſole when not 

pared ? 
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pared? It dries, ſeparates, and ſcales away.“ 
In conciſe reply to this ſublime juſtifica- 
tion, and very /imple explanation, I ſhould 
in any converſation with the writer, if he 
had not paſſed © that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns,” have ſolicited a greater 
degree of candour in his opinion; Whe- 
ther the nails were not furniſhed to. our 
own frames by the ©* wiſdom of the Creator 
as a natural and proper defence” to parts 
of the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility? And 
whether the exuberant ſuperflux in conſtant 
growth was never to be reduced to the 
ſtandard of mediocrity, till every individual 
of the human ſpecies became a voluntary 
Nebuchadnezzar ; becauſe, upon the opinions 
of La FossE, Os MER, and others, it would 
be the greateſt preſumption to ſuppoſe 
* the divine artiſt” had left in any part of 
his works the leaſt room for rectifica- 
tion ? 


We might certainly introduce with pro- 


priety, a ſucceſſion of ſimilies perfectly in 


point to render the idea ridiculous; reſiſting 
however, the great temptation to animadvert 
upon palpable abſurdities, we come to the 

proof 
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Proof of its “ drying, ſeparating, and ſec;7;; 
away.” The fact is not literally fo, as may 
be corroborated by any judicious obſerver 
accuſtomed to examine the feet of horſes 
with the degree of accuracy and nice diſ- 
tinction, neceſſary to 7//ify or diſprove any 
opinion that may be promulgated for public 
inveſtigation or improvement. It is a matter 
too well known to admit of momentary cavil, 
that the foot by being permitted to remain 
100 long in its natural ſtate without reduc- 
tion, acquires in its ſeveral parts the ap- 
pearance of deformity; the hoof grows. 
ng, narrow, and weak; the ſole, as he 
ys, ſeparates, (but in part only) and comes 
away in PARTIAL SCALES, leaving a rough, 
hard, uneven ſurface of cavities and projec- 
tunt; the frog becoming bruiſed, ragged, 
and putrefied, even to different degrees of 
Emeneſs. This being the exact repreſenta- 
tion of a foot left to growth in a rude and 
enimproved ſtate, the propriety or impro- 
priety of judiciouſly paring each part, to 
promote à correſponding firmneſs, and pre- 
ſerve the neceſſary uniformity, can never 
become the ſubject of diſputation, but 
among thoſe whoſe intellectual faculties are 

abſorbed 
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abſorbed in ſuch an abundant flow of ima- 
ginary matter, as to render practical re- 
ſearches and ocular demonſtration too in- 


ſignificant for the condeſcending enquiries 
of ſuperior underſtandings. 


Previous to a deſcription of the different 
kinds of feet, at leaſt the quality or texture 
of their formation, and the mode of sHok- 
ING beſt adapted to each ; a few words may 
be properly introduced upon the many horſes 
rendered temporary cripples by the injudi- 
cious or improper mode of forming or ſet- 
ting a ſhoe, without a relative conſideration 
to the ſhape or make of the foot, or the fe 
and action of the horſe. What renders the 
circumſtance ſtill more extraordinary is, 
that this error in judgment ſo conſtant- 
ly happens without the leaſt diſcovery by 
either owner or operator in their fre- 
quent ſurveys and tedious conſultations ; 
and I am the more ſtrengthened in my 
confirmation of this fact, by the repeated 
inſtances, where the ceremonies of em 
brocating with thoſe Vulcanian ſpecifics, ori- 
ganum and turpentine, have been perſevered 
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in (even to the acts of BLISTERING and 
ROWELLING) till by my deſire the ſhoe has 
| been taken off, when the cauſe has been 
inſtantly diſcovered and immediately re- 


This is a circumſtance, that I doubt 
not has ſo frequently happened in the re- 
membrance of every reader of experience, 
it can ſtand in no need of farther illuſtra- 
tion; we therefore proceed to ſuch deſcrip- 
tion of the exterior parts immediately con- 
cerned in the operation of ſhocing, as upon 
a ſuperficial ſurvey meet the eye of every 
inſpector. Theſe are, firſt, the bottom or 

Her edge of the Hour, ſurrounding the 
whole extremity of the foot, not only as a 
fafeguard and general defence againſt ex- 
ternal injuries, but is the direct part to 
which the ſhoe is ſcientifically fixed, to ef- 
fect the purpoſes for which it was gene- 
rally intended. Secondly, the horny or 
©UTER SOLE, Covering the entire bottom of 
the foot, except the FRoG, which is fitu- 
ate in the center, (paſſing in a longitudinal 
direction from heel te toe) and forms by its 


elaſticity the fulcrum, or expanding baſis 
of 
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of the tendon upon which the very action of 
the horſe depends. 


Theſe are the external parts appearing 
upon the ſurface, that preſent themſelves to 
the ſpectator, and conſtitute in general all 
that he is ſuppoſed or required to know ; 
remote conſiderations and operative conſe- 
quences appertaining much more to the pro- 
feſſional knowledge of the ARTIST than any 
acquired information of the OwNER. 


Perfectly convinced that every man may 
judiciouſly ſuperintend, or properly direct 
the ſhoeing of his horſe, in a manner evi- 
dently adapted to his foot, fize, weigbt, 
purpoſe, and manner of going, without the 
ill-according intervention of an abſtruſe 
ſtudy very little attended to, (however elabo- 
rately urged) I forbear impoſition upon 
public patience, by any attempt to introduce 
an imitation or oblique copy of anatomical 
deſcriptive, ſo accurately delineated and de- 
ſcribed in the copper-plates and references 
of GIBSON and BARTLET, with, I am 
ſorry to ſay, /o little ſucceſs; if I may be 
allowed to explain, by an opinion that the 
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Farriers themſelves, a very inferior propor. 
tion excepted, ſeem to have imbibed no 


additional knowledge in equeſtrian anatomy, 
from ſtudies fo laudably exerted and clearly 
explained. 


We come next to an explanation of the 
different kinds of feet, as they appear in 
different ſubjects in their natural ftate, 


Theſe may be defined under three diſtinct 


heads; the ſhort, ſound, black, ſubſtantial 
hoof ; the ſhallow, long, weak, wh:te, brittle 


hoof; and the deep, lax, porous, ſpongy hoof, 
Of theſe, the firſt is fo evidently ſuperior, 
that unleſs by improper or unfair treatment, 


it hardly ever becomes the ſubject of diſeaſe, 
The next is carefully to be avoided in the 
purchaſe if poſſible, not only on account 
of their being more ſubject to corns than 
any other, but indicative in a great degree 


of conſtitutional delicacy in either horſe or 
mare, they not being ſo well enabled to bear 


hard work or conſtant fatigue. The laſt of 
the three is ſo equally inferior to the firſt, 
that from a variety of cauſes it is frequently 
productive of inceſſant attention, anxiety, 
diſcaſe, and lameneſs, 

Having 


F zving taken a view of the kinds of 
feet that conſtantly paſs through the hands 


of the SMITH in his daily practice; and 
knowing the various ſtates - and forms in 


which they become ſubje& to his inſpec- 
tion; it is abſolutely impoſſible, in all that 


ever has been written, or can be advanced, to 


lay down certain and invariable rules for the 


exact management of this, or the direct 


treatment of that particular foot, without 2 
conditional reference to the judicious eye 
and diſcretional hand of the Owner or 
OrrRATOR. It muſt prove palpably clear 
to every enlightened enquirer, that no opinion 
or directions /tri&ly infallible can be oommu- 
nicated through the medium of the preſs, 
applicable to every particular purpoſe, with- 
out proportional contribution from the judg- 
ment of the parties concerned, to give the 
ground work of conditional information its 
proper effect. | 


Such inſtructions, however accurately de- 


. ſcribed, muſt unavoidably remain ſubject to 
_ contingent deviations, regulated entirely by 


the ſtate of the foot and circumſtances of the 
| cale ; 
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caſe; in a multiplicity of which, fo many 
unexpected variations occur, as render one 
fixed mode of ſhoeing abſolutely impractica. 


ble with every Rind of horſe, notwithſtanding 
what may have been hitherto advanced from 


SUPPOSED HIGH AUTHORITY to the con- 


trary. 


There are, nevertheleſs, ſome general rules 
in the proper ſyſtem of ſhoeing and preſerv- 
ing the feet, not to be eaſily miſtaken by folly 
or perverted by ignorance, that ſhall be ſub. 
mitted to conſideration before we take leave 
of the ſubje& before us; previous to which, 
ſome part of M. La Fosse's obſervations, fo 
ftrenuouſly recommended by BarTLET, 
become well worthy the attention of every 
gentleman or ſportſman, who may with to 
aſſiſt his judgment in the enquiry, and enable 
himſelf to decide 7z7partzally, upon the pro- 
priety or impropriety of having his horſe ſhod 
upon principles that have ſtood hitherto incon- 
troverted, from a fear (I ſuſpect) of arraigning 
authorities, the dread of whoſe names may 
have deterred many practitioners of eminence 


from ſo deſirable a purpoſe. 
I have 
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I have more than once aſſerted my determi- 
nation to interfere as little as poſſible with the 


opinions or inſtructions of former writers, but 
where it became uhavoidably neceſſary to 


eſtabliſii an oppoſite opinion, or corroborate 


a fact. It is a matter of ſome ſurpriſe that 
authors of eininence, who are naturally ſup- 
poſed to be armed at all points, ſhould be 
ſo incautiouſly off their guard, as to contradict 
themſelves in the very act and emulation of 
conveying tuition to others. I have given a 
moſt ſtriking inſtance of this error in my for- 
mer volume, upon the inadvertency of Os- 
MER, who repeatedly ſays, with the greateſt 
con;idence and n belief, © Tendons are 
unelaſtic bodies; and frequently, in the ſame 
or the very next page, tells you, ze tendon 
was elongated.” I believe ſuch aſſertion is of 
a complection too paradoxical to require from 
me the moſt trifling elucidation. 


Paſſing over this privilege of authors with 
no other remark than bare remembrance, I 
come directly to the analyzation of as palpable 
a profeſſional contradiction broached by LA 
FossE, and given to the public by BAR T- 
LET, in the true ſpirit of implicit and 

Vor, II. M enthuſiaſtic 
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enthuſiaſtic obedience. Theſe Gentlemen 
have in ſucceſſion, after going over (as before 
obſerved) a great deal of unneceſſary ground 
totally unintelligible to the ſporting world, 
endeavcured to convince us, that paring the 


ſole or frog, is not only unneceſſary, but 


abſolutely prejudicial; far, ſay they, to eſta- 
bliſh a credulous confirmation of their erro- 
neous conjecture, ** if-you pare away the ſole 
or frog in any degree, the more you pare, 
the farther you take from the ground the 
ſupport of the tendon, which ſo entirely de- 
pends upon the elaſticity of the frog.” If 
any one perſon living could be found ſo un- 
expectedly ignorant as to pare the foot parti- 
ally (that is, all behind and none before) ſuch 
effect might probably enſue ; but ſurely no 
rational obſerver will attempt to deny or diſ- 
prove a palpable demonſtration, that all parts 
of the foot being equally pared, (that is, the 


HOOF, SOLE, and FROG) the centre of ſup- 


port and action mult be {till the fame. 


But was it really as they have ſaid; if 
what they have ſo /carnedly advanced was 
literally and juſtly true, what do they im- 
mediately do after this judicicus and dicta- 
9 | ö torial 
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torial deciſion? Why, ſtrongly recommend, 
with the full force of theoretic perſuaſion, 
the introduction of a mode of ſhoeing d:- 
rely contradictory to the opinion juſt re- 
cited; that may be perfectly adapted to and 
coincide with the ſentiments of any writer 
in the act of amuſing himſelf, employing 


the Printer, and deceiving the Public; but 


can never be brought into general practice, 


| without perpetual hazard to the horſe, and 


imminent danger to the rider. This is fo 
perfectly clear, that I will go very far be- 
yond bare literary aſſertion, and be bound 
to ſtake both property and profeſſional re- 
putation, upon the certain failure of their 
improved propoſition of ſhocing, with what 
they call their half-moon ſhoe, with all its 
boaſted advantages. A long chain of re- 
marks in oppoſition is by no means nexeſſary, 
a very conciſe and candid inveſtigation will 


afford ample proof of their having reconciled 


(in compliment to their patient readers) as 
palpable: contradictions in deſcription as Os- 
MER, Whoſe “ unelaſtic tendon” was imme- 
diately after“ elongated.” | 


You are given to underſtand (as I have 
M 2 before 
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before obſerved) that in their opinion, if you 
pare the ſo/e or frog, you prevent the heel 
of the horſe from coming into conſtant con- 
tact with the ground; and the tendon is de- 
prived of the elaſtic aſſiſtance of the frog 
to promote its expanſion and contraction. 
This is at leaſt the exact purport of their 
deſcription, if not given in the very ſame lan- 
guage, and 1s very well entitled to the delibe- 
rate attention of thoſe who wiſh to underſtand 
accurately the ſtate of the tendon (or back 
ſinews) when in the S:abularian tongue they 
are ſaid to be erf down.” 


= 


Such a paring and hollowing out of the 
heel as they ſeem to deſcribe, muſt be a moſt 
unmerciful deſtruction of parts, and what I 
believe can ſeldom happen in the preſent age, 

- unleſs in the remote and kaſt improved parts 
of the kingdom. Concluding, however, they 
took only a conjectural ſurvey of this mat- 
ter, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that im- 
mediately after reprobating the idea of raiſing 
the frog from the ground by paring, they 
ſtrenuouſly recommend a much more cer- 
. tain method of producing zhe very evil they 
tell you they with 70 prevent. And this by 
| railing 
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raiſing all the fore part of the foot, with 
« the half- moon ſhoe, ſet on. to the mid- 
dle of the hoof,” not only forming an irre- 
gular and preternatural ſurface, but (by a 
want of length and ſupport at the heel) con- 
ſtituting an unavoidable chance of relaxing the 
ſinews in the perpetual: probability of their 
being extended beyond the elaftic power pre- 
icribed by nature, | 


This difference of opinion becomes fo im- 
mediately connected with a particular paſſage 
in my former volume (upon the ſubje& of 
* ſrains,”) that it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
quote a few lines for the better comprehen- 
ſion of the caſe before us; for I have there 
faid, © To render this idea ſo clear that 
it cannot be miſunderſtood, let us ſuppoſe 
that a horſe is going at his rate, and in fo 
doing his toe covers a prominence, or the 
edge of one, where the heel has no ſup- 
port, it conſequently extends the tendons 
beyond the diſtance afforded by nature, and 
inſtantly continues what is called a letting 
down of the back ſinews, a circumſtance 
that conſtantly happens upon the turf in run- 

M 3 ning 
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ning for a heat, and the horſe is then ſaid to 
have broken down.“ 


This deſcription comes ſo directly in point 
with the thape and ſtate of the horſe's foot 
in Their mode of fhoeing, that the horſe muſt 
be at all times liable to ſudden lameneſs, 
and more particularly at the rifing of every 
þiil, where his foot would be exactly in 
the ſituation by which I have deſcribed ſtrains 
to be acquired. Every Reader at all ac- 
quainted with, or having even a rolerable 
idea of the anatomical ſtructure of the leg 
and foot, by taking a comparative view of 
the mode of ſhoeing recommended, and the 
evident manner of ſuſtaining an injury in the 
back finews, as they are termed, will be 
ſutficiently enabled to decide upon the con- 


 fiftency oi the propoſed plan, and, I flatter 


myſelf, encugh convinced of the danger, to 
coincide with me in opinion, that a horſe 
ſhod in this manner, to cover a hilly coun- 
try either in @ journey or the chace, muſt 
inevitably fall dead lame from a relaxation 
of the tendinous parts; or, even in a low 
flat country, become fo excecdingly weary 
from a want of proper ſupport for the heel, 

| | that 
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that he could never be able to go through 
a ſecond day's fatigue without an alteration 
in his favour. 


Eſtabliſhing this as a fact not to be con- 
troverted by the fallacious effect of ſpecu- 
lative rumination, and perfectly convinced 
neither entertainment nor utility can be de- 
rived from farther tedious explanatory re- 
marks and obſervations upon the inconve- 
niences of ſuch mode of ſhoeing, as well as 
the numerous difficulties not to be ſurmount- 
ed if inadvertently encountered ; I ſhall only 
lightly inſinuate the abſolute 7mpoyzbi/ity of 
hunting or travelling (particularly in the 
rainy ſeaſons) in various hilly or chalky 
parts of the kingdom, without the accumulat- 
ed probabilities of lameneſs to the horſe, con- 
tinual danger to the rider, and the inevitable 
certainty of bruiſing the heel and frog to a 
degree of diſcaſe, which mutt prove the re- 
ſulting evil even upon the flatteſt and beſt 


turnpikes; but in the rough and ftony roads, 


or ſtrong and dry hard clays, ſuch events 
may be expected as totally unavoidable. 


Bidding adieu to a mode of ſhceing calcu- 
oo lated 
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lated only for the ſoft and artificial floar= 
ing of a FRENCH RI DING SCHOOL, we 
come to ſuch conſiderations as are adapted 
to the ſtate of our own roads, the cuſtoms 
of our country, and the intellectual faculties 
of thoſe to whoſe ſcientific {kill the mallea- 


\ bility of the metal, the important uſe of the 
butteris, the judicious formation of the ſhoe, 


and the equally deciſive direction of the nail, 
are univerſally entruſted, Adverting for a 
moment to the before- mentioned alluſion to 
OsMER's obſervation upon theſe men, who 
fay, © they do not want to be taught,” it 
is very natural to ſuppoſe, from the profeſ- 
fional knowledge they ſhould have acquired by 
ſtrict attention and ſteady experience, that 
they Ax NOT want to be taught ;” but 
that their judgment, founded upon the beſt 
baſis, manual art, and occular inſpection, 
OUGHT To BE much ſuperior to any theo- 
retical inſtructions that can be obtruded or 
enforced. Under that perſuaſion, and feel- 
ing for thoſe few who have induſtrioully 
rendered themſelves adequate to all the dith- 
cuitics of the trade, I feel no ſurpriſe that 
fuch ſpirited expoitulations ſhould be made, 
as muſt frequently happen in reply to many 
_ pedantic 


pedantic conſequential pretenders, who by 
their futile remarks and ignorant inſtruction, 
excite the jealous irritability of men, who, 
conſcious of their own ability and integrity, 
poſſeſs (like Hotſpur) too much innate ſpirit 
and perſonal courage to be perpetually peſ- 
tzred by © a popping Jay.” 


It has been before obſerved, that many 
horſes have undergone various operations for 


. ſuppoſed lameneſſes in different parts, when 


TIME, and the lucky interpoſition of a ju- 
dicious opinion, have diſcovered the cauſe 
to be (where it is too ſeldom accurately 
ſearched for) in the foot. Lameneſs of this 
deſcription proceeds in general from ſome 
one or other of the following cauſes ; the 
nail holes for the faſtening of the ſhoe to the 
foot being inſerted too far from the outer 
edge, in the web of the ſhoe, and conſe- 


quently, when 7zight clinched, bearing too 


hard upon the fleſhy edge of the inner ſole, 
conſtitutes a preternatural compreſſion upon 
the internal parts and conſequent impediment, 
to eaſe or action. 


Another cauſe exceedingly common, (when 


the 
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the horſe is faid to be pricked in ſhoeing) is 
the oblique direction of a nail, which taking 
an improper and inverted courſe, either per- 
forates, or in its progreſs preſſes upon the 
inner ſole, puncturing ſome of the ſoft parts, 
thereby producing certain lameneſs ; which 
not immediately diſcovered, tends to inflam- 
mation, that too often terminates in a remote 
formation of matter conſtituting a caſe of the 
molt ſerious conſequence. 


A third cauſe is the inconſiſtent method of 
forming the web of the thoe too wide for 
the foot of the horſe, and raifing it ſo much, 
or hollowing it out all round e inner edge, 
as to give it a palpable convexity when 
fixed to the hoof. By this convexity round 
the inner edge of the web, the ſupport be- 
comes unnaturally partial, and even in the 
conſtant weight of the horſe only (without 
recurring to action) conſtitutes an oppoſition 


to its original purport; for the invariable 


_ preſſure upon the curved part of the ſhoe 
only, muſt raiſe in the ſurrounding parts ſuch 
a proportional counteraction, that the harder 
the horſe bears in action upon a hard ſurface, 
the more muſt every motion tend to force 
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che very nails from their hold, but that 


the clinches prevent their being withdrawn: 
In this ſtate the horſe, though not abſolutely 
lame, limps in perpetual uneaſineſs, till the 
clinches of the nails are ſo relaxed as to 
bring the centre nearly to a level with the 
reſt of the foot, where-it frequently forms 
an additional cauſe to the original ill, by 
coming into cloſe contact with the ſole, which 
prejjing upon with any degree of ſeverity, oe- 
caſions a ſlight lameneſs that becomes imme- 
diately perceptible. 


Another very common cauſe of lameneſs 
with horſes of this deſcription originates in 
the ſhoes being formed 2 ſhort and narrow 
at the heel, by which means, in leſs than a 
week's conſtant wear, the hoof (or © cruſt,” 
as ſome writers have termed it for the ſake of 
refinement) being allo narrow, the heels of 
the ſhoes make gradual impreflion and con- 
ſtitute a palpable indentation upon the edge 
of the ſole, directly over its articulation with 


the hoof, producing to a certainty, if perſe- 


vered in, the foundation of corns, or a tem- 
porary lameneſs, that is ** removed by 
removing the ſhoe. 

A few 
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A few additional bad effects, but of infe. 


rior conſequence, reſulting from injudicious 
ſhoeing, may be conciſely ranged under the 
heads of raiſing the /hoes too high in the heel; 
without due diſcrimination, throwing the fet- 
lock joint into a diſtortive poſition ; corns ill 
treated or horſes ill ſbod, to occaſion the im- 
perfection of cutting either before or behind, 

an evil ariſing much more from want of pro- 
feſſional accuracy in the operator, than any 
abortiye effort in the proceſs of NATURE. 


Theſe are, however, mere ſuperficial incon- 


veniencies, to be remedied by ſuch attention 
and circumſpection as no one friend to the ani- 
mal we treat cf will ever refuſe to beſtow, 


Rules for the prevention or cure of theſe, 
are luckily calculated by their brevity for 
communication or retention, The heels of 
horſes ſhould ncver be artificially raiſed only 
in exact proportion to the ſtate of their feet, 
the ſeaſon of the year, and their manner of 
going, not without ſome additional reference 
to the road or country they generally travel; 
all which, every SMITH of the leaſt emi- 
nence ſhould perfectly underſtand from prac» 
tical experience, withont a long table of con- 

ditional 
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ditional inſtructions to fix a criterion, which 
muſt, after all the ſpeculative matter or ex- 
perimental knowledge that can be introduced, 
be regulated by the exerciſe of his own pro- 
feſſional penetration, or the perfonal ſuper- 
intendance of thoſe, whoſe inſtructions it muſt 
be his intereſt to obey. 


ConNs, in general occaſioned much more 
by the unobſerved ſtricture of the /b2e (as 
before deſcribed) than any defect in nature, 
are not ſufficiently attended to in their earlieſt 
ſtate for ſpeedy obliteration ; but permitted 
to acquire by time and continuance of the 
cauſe, a rigid callofity before the leaſt attempt 
is made for extirpation ; during which inat- 
tention they become ſo inflexibly firm in their 
baſis, that they are not eaſily to be eradicated, 
though great care and perſeverance will greatly 
aſſiſt their mitigation it not entirely eſtabliſh 
their cure. 


The beſt and moſt conſiſtent method is to 
reduce it with the drawing knife, as much 
as the extent of the corn and the depth of 
the ſole will admit, obſerving not to exceed 


the bounds of diſcretion in penetrating the 


6 horny 
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horny ſole 700 deeply, rendering by a ſtep 
of imprudence, the remedy worſe than the 
diſeaſe. When it is thus reduced as much 


as the ſtate of the corn and the texture of the 


foot will juſtify, let the entire deſtruction of 
it be attempted by the occaſional application 
of a few drops of oi of vitriol over its whole 
ſurface; or its rapidity of growth reſtrained 
by the aſſiſtance of GovLarp's extract of 
ſaturn, traumatic (commonly called Friar's) 
balſam, camphorated ſpirits of wine, or tinc- 
ture of myrrh. | 


This being performed, if the vacuum is 
arge or deep from whence the ſubſtance has 
been extracted, and the operator has been 
under the neceſſity of nearly perforating the 
outer ſole, ſo as to be productive of additional 
tenderneſs to the original cauſe of complaint; 
care muſt be taken to prevent the inſinua- 
tion of extraneous ſubſtances of different kinds, 
as ſtones, gravel, dirt, or ſuch other arti- 
.cles as may very much irritate and injure 
the part. This is beſt effected by plugging 
up the cavity with a pledget of to, firſt 
hardening. the ſurface well with one of the 
before- mentioned ſpirituous applications; re- 
membering not to inſert the tow too cloſely to 

deſtroy 
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deſtroy its elaſtic property, forming a hardneſs 
from its abundance, that may painfully preſs 
upon the tender part it is deſigned to defend. 


It has long been an eſtabliſhed practice 
after drawing a corn; an injury ſuſtain?d in 
any part of the 509%, cauſing a partial defect 
or a diſeaſed ſtate of the 77og, as inveterate 
thruſh, &c. to protect the part with a bar ſhoe 
formed and adapted to ſuch purpoſe : This is 
certainly a conditional ſecurity, but there is 
ſtill the ſpace between the foot and the he to 
receive and retain any ſubſtance, that may be- 
come injurious by its lodgment and painful 
preſſure as before-mentioned. To prevent 
the poſſibility of which, I ſhould always re- 


commend (in caſes that require it) the inſinu- 


ation of a ſufficient quantity of tow to fill up 


the interſtice; and that its retention there 
might be rendered a matter of greater cer- 
tainty, it ſhould be well impregnated with a 
portion of diachylon with the gums, firſt melted 
over the fire ; this will not only fill up the 
opening with neatneſs (properly managed) but 
form a bolſter of eaſe to the part, and exclude 
to a certainty the admiſſion of articles we 
have juſt deſcribed, 


The 


3 


The cutting of horſes is in general attri. 
-  buted to ſome impropriety in the mode of 


forming or ſetting the thoe ; though this is by 
no means to be confidered the variable cauſe, 
for ſuch inconvenience is ſometimes produced 
by very different means. Horſes, for inftance, 
frequently injure themſelves when in too long 
and repeated journies they become leg weary, 
and though of great ſpirit and bottom, com- 
pulſively ſubmit to the power of exhauſted 
nature; when hardly able to get one foot be- 
fore the other, it can create no ſurpriſe that 
they feel it impoſſible to proceed in equal di- 
rection, but move their limbs in the moſt ir- 
regular manner, werping and 7wiſſing, as if 
their falling muſt prove inevitable. at every 
ſucceſſive motion. In ſuch ſtate of bodily 
debilitation, injuries of this kind are un- 
doubtedly ſuſtained, and too often by the in- 
advertency or inexperience of the rider or 
driver, ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome imper- 
fection in the operation of ſhoeing, which in 
this inſtance is no way concerned. 


It is not ſo in others, where the ſhoe be- 
ing formed too wide for the hoof, or with a 
projecting ſweep at the Heel, (particularly in 


horſes, 
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horſes, who from an irregular ſhape of the 
foot, called turning out the toe, are addicted 
to a kind of curve in action againſt the fet- 
lock joint of the other leg) the evil is con- 
ſtituted to a certainty; but when it ariſes 
from theſe cauſes, it is always to be removed 


or greatly mitigated by the judicious in- 


terpoſition of the SMITH, whoſe particular 
province it is to diſcover and remedy the 
defect. 


Another cauſe of this inconvenience very 
frequently proceeds from what I have ever 
conſidered a palpable abſurdity in the ſyſtem 
of ſhoeing, and anxiouſly wiſh it to undergo 
a general improvement: This is the con- 
fiſtent, ridiculous, and I may almoſt venture 
to add invincible folly of forming a groove in 
the web of the ſhoe, neither large enough 
nor deep enough to admit the head of the 
nail, for the entire reception of which the 
plan was originally formed ; though ſeldom 
or ever made ſufficiently wide to complete the 
purport of its firſt intention. 


The diſadvantages ariſing from this want 
(or proſtitution) of judgment in execution, is 
Vox. II. N not 
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not more the irregnlar ſurfgg cf the foot, 
upon a hard road or . ei, (hrowing it 
unavoidably into a variety cf unnatural poſi- 
tions by the heads of ſome nails being ridi- 
culouſly high or projecting from the ſhoe, 
and others. as much below them, than the 
certainty of all the clinches being raiſed in 
a very few days uſe by the weight and action 
of the horſe, which on the inſide of each 
foot conſtitute the evil to a degree of ſeve- 
rity with horſes that go cloſe, particularly if 
permitted to remain long in ſuch ſtate unat- 
tended to. Upon expoſtulation, you are told, 
this is a matter of no inconvenience, that 
they will ſoon be worn down and become 
equal.” If ſuch aſſertion was to be admitted 
without oppolition reſpecting the irregularity 
of the ſurface, and diſtortive poſitions of the 
ſoot, it by no means affects the certainty of 
rendering the clinches not anly evidently 
injurious in the degree before recited, but of 
little utility (after a few days wear) in & 
curing the ſhoe in the ſituation it was origi- 
nally placed. | 


| This is a ciroumſtance fo exceedingly clear, 


that cvery rational obterver, Naoſſeſſing a dene 
o 
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to promote general improvement, will coin- 


cide with me in opinion, and aſſiſt the re- 
commendation by the force of example; in 
having the groove in the web of the ſhoe, 
for the reception of the nails, formed ſuffici- 
ently wide and deep to admit the heads nearly 
or quite equal with the flat ſurface of the ſhoe, 
by which effectual inſertion the ſhoe firmly 
retains its fituation, and the nails their 
clinches, till a repetition of the operation 
becomes neceſſary. NG 


There are (as I have before hinted an in- 
tention of explaining) ſome general rules to 
be remembered, as invariably applicable to 
all kinds of feet without exception. The 
ſhoe ſhould be uniformly ſupported by the 
hoof only, entirely round the foot, and brought 
ſo regularly into contact, that it ſhould not 
preſs more upon one part than another ; it 
ſhould alſo be formed with a concave inner 
ſurface, to keep it perfectly clear of the /h, 
that the point of the picker may occaſionally 
pals under the inner part of the web, to free 
it from every extraneous or injurious ſub- 
ſtance. The ſhoe ſhould not be made too 
wide in the web, or too weighty in metal, 
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for the ſize or purpoſe of the horſe ; if ſo, 


the inſertion of the nails become unavoidably 
neceſſary nearer the edge of the fleſhy, or 


inner ſole, and the comprefiion upon the in- 
_ ternal parts proportionally greater, in the ad- 
_ ditional hold required, to prevent the inner 


edge of the web from ſinking directly, 5% 
con/tant preſure, upon the centre of the outer 
ſolz, conſtituting certain uneaſineſs in action, 
if not perceptible lameneſs. The heel of the 


| ſhoe ſhould always rather exceed the termi- 


nation of the hoof behind, and be foyined 
ſomething ꝛ t than the heel itſelf; not 
only to conſtitute a firm of ſupport for 
the frame, and prevent the mdentation before 
deſcribed, but to afford room for the requiſite 
growth and expanſion of the heel, if a well 
formed ſound foot is at all the object of at- 
tention. 


The hoofs of horſes ſhould never be ſuf- 
fered to grow 700 long at the toe, for exclu- 
five of its ſoon conſtituting a flat, weak, 
narrow foot, it is not uncommonly productive 
of ſtumbling and tumbling, to the no great 
entertainment, but certain danger of the 
rider ; and this frequent error in the preſent 
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practice of ſhoeing is the more extraordi- 
nary, as the very form, length, and texture 
of the hoof, will always afford ſufficient in- 
formation in how great a degree it will bear 
reduction, with the additional confideration, 
in point of effect, that ſhortening the 772 will 
always proportionally widen, and give ſtrength 
to the Heel. | 


Horſes ſaid to be * fleſhy footed,” are 
thoſe whoſe inner and outer ſole ar found 
to be too large in proportion to the ſub- 
ſtance of the hoof that ſurrounds them ; or, 
in other words, (to render it clear as poſ- 
ſible) whoſe hoof is too thin at the lower 
edge or bottom, for the ſize of the whole. 
This may be productive of inconvenience, 
and requires a nicer diſcrimination in the 
mode of forming the groove in the web, 
as well as in fixing the ſhoe; for the ſpace 
upon which it muſt be unavoidably fixed 
(without an alternative) is fo - exceedingly 
narrow, that the greateſt care and attention 
is abſolutely neceſſary to bring the nails fo 
near the edge of the hoof, as to avoid 
every probable chance of injury by too 
great a ſtricture upon the component parts; 

N 3 a matter 
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a matter that has been already more than 
once conciſely recommended to practical 
_ circumſpection. 


That ſuch hazard may be the better 
avoided, it will be found an inſurance of 
ſafety; to advance the front nails nearer to 
the extremity of the Tor, where the ſeat 
of inſertion is much wider, and bring the 
hinder nails farther from the points of the 
HEEL, Where it is not only directly the re- 
verſe, but ſometimes too narrow to admit 
of the infertion without danger. And in all 
caſes where horſes are remarkably full and 
fleſh footed, with a hee} exceedingly narrow, 
it is certainly the ſafeſt method to let them 
be ſhod with the nails entirely round the 
front cf the ſoot, omitting their inſertion in 
a proportional Gegree bchind, 


La Fossk, echocd by BARTLET, con- 
dcmns the cuſtom ef turning up the ſhoe at 
tte heels, upon the before- mentioned objec- 


tion of its © removing the frog to a greater 
diſtance ſrom the ground, by which the 
tendon will be inevitably ruptured;“ but 


could they now become ſpectators of the 
hundreds 
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hundreds of poſt horſes conſtantly running 
the roads with BAR $HOEs, that totally 
preclude the poſſibility of the frogs touching 
the ground, to ſupport ſuch elaſticity, they 
might be convinced what little reſpect ſuch 
aſſertion muſt be held in, under a demon- 
ſtration exceeding all contradiction. Nor is 
this retroſpective remark brought forward 
upon any other motive, than to juſtify the 
great conſiſtency and ſafety of judiciouſly 
raiſing the heels of the ſhoes, to defend frogs 
that have been bruiſed, or are naturally de- 


fective, and heels that are flat and narrow; as 


well as to inſure the ſafety of the rider, and 
prevent the ſlipping of horſes, which muſt 


otherways become inevitable in rainy ſeaſons 
upon chalky roads or hilly countries, 


Adverting once more to their promulga- 
tion upon ** the inconſiſtency of ever paring 


the ſole or frog,” I mult avail myſelf of the 


preſent opening to make one addition to my 
former obſervations upon that part of the 
ſubject; recommending it to the attention 
of every breeder, to make occafional inſpec- 
tions of the feet even when year/ings, and 
in their progreſſive gradations, to prevent 

N 4 their 
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their acquiring an ill conformation : By a 
want of proper correction they will very fre- 
quently be found ſpreading to a long flat thin 
foot, which left to time, will become irre- 
coverably weak; on the contrary, proportion- 
ally pared at the bottom, ſhortened at the he, 
and rounded with the raſp, will conſtitute the 


very kind of foot in ſhape and firmneſs of all 
others the moſt deſirable. - 


Before we entirely diſmiſs this ſubjeR, a 
few remarks upon the management of the feet 
in fabled horſes, cannot be conſidered inappli- 
cable to our preſent purpoſe of general utility, 
Firſt, it ſhould be remembered, an equal in- 
convenience ariſes from having horſes un- 
neceſſarily ſhod 799 Hen, or the ceremony 
poſtponed 799 long; the former, by its fre- 
quency, batters and breaks the hoof (parti- 
cularly if of the brittie kind) to a perceptible 
degree of injury; the latter promotes an 
aukward growth of the foot, an indentation of 
the ſhoe upon the ſole, or inner edge of the 
hoof, and a probable deſtruction of the frog. 


Various opinions may have been ſupported 
upon the propriety of ſtopping and oiling 
RE: | the 
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2 the feet; but as it is not my preſent pur- 
e- poſe to animadvert upon the diffuſe remarks 
un of others, I ſhall confine myſelf to practi- 
e- cal obſervations of my own. The falutary 
n- effects of plentifully oiling, and nightly 
oe, ſtopping, the ſubſtantial, firm, black and 
he white brittle hoofs, deſcribed in a ſormer 
all page, are too firmly eſtabliſhed by long and 


attentive experience, to render oppoſition 
(from any authority whatever) worthy a 
momentary conſideration or condeſcending 


reply. 


A comparative ſtate of the hoof that is 
carefully managed in this way, with one in 
its ſtate of nature, (more particularly in the 
hot and dry months of ſummer) will evi- 
dently beſpeak the advantage and neatneſs of 
ſuch care and attention. In one, the hoof 
is always in a ſtate of pliable uniformity 
in the other, a harſh, conſtant and irregular 
ſcaling of the ſole, an almoſt inflexible ri- 
gidity of the hoof in ſhoeing, and moſt fre- 
quently very large and dangerous cracks that 
ſeparate the /e from the frog on both ſides ; 
leaving ample room on either for the inſinu- 
ation of ſand, gravel, or other injurious ar- 
ticles. 
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ticles that may by their retention reach the 


coronary articulation, conſtituting irreparable 


lameneſs too frequently attributed to every 
cauſe but the right. 


Having gone through ſuch chain of in- 
veſtigation, and courſe of inſtruction, upon 
the ſubject of ſhoeing, and its effects, as J 
conceive to be at all calculated to aſſiſt the 
general judgment of thoſe whoſe equeſtrian 
purſuits render ſuch knowledge an object of 
importance; TI ſhall proceed to that kind 
of communication, as I flatter myſelf will be 


equally acceptable to thoſe who do me the 


honour of peruſal and attention, whether for 
amuſement, information, literary diſquiſition, 
or to render the influence of example, more 
preferable to precept, by a contribution of 
their perſonal aſſiſtance to the promotion of 
general improvement. 
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Will prove a chapter more immediately 
appertaining to the proprietors of extenſive 
receptacles in the metropolis, as well as 
other large cities, and thoſe intereſted in their 
effects; than at all applicable to the preſent 
improved ſtate of gentlemen's ſtables in every 
part of the kingdom, where the mode of 
management is approaching too near a degree 
of perfection to admit the aid of inſtruction, 


' from either the pen of theoretic information, 
or practical experience. As it will, however, 


be unavoidably neceſſary to introduce under 
this head, ſuch occaſional remarks or uſeful 
obſervations as cannot with propriety appear 
under any other, hints may perhaps be diſ- 
covered, in which every reader may feel him- 


ſelf in ſome degree individually concerned. 


The very inferior ſtate of action and ap- 


pearance, ſo viſibly predominant in horſes of 


irequent uſe, from the large public livery 
ſtables, when put into competition with 
7 hunters 
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hunters or hacks, enjoying the advantage of 
regular food, dreſſing, air, and exerciſe, will 


conſtitute all the apology I think it neceſſary 


to introduce, for any degree of freedom J 
may be inclined to offer, in drawing a com- 
pariſon very little obſervable by ME TRoPo- 
LITAN HEROES ON HORSEBACK, but uni- 
verſally known to the diſcriminating eye of 
every experienced ſportſman in the kingdom. 


Such inferiority ariſes from an accumula- 
tion of cauſes, very little conſidered or en- 
quired into by the owners, or riders, who 


philoſophically define and experimentally de- 


monſtrate, the horſe ta be an animal of 
general utility, and appropriate him to all 
their different purpoſes accordingly; with 
as little attention to his colour, perfectians, 
or defects, as a tradeſman of Mancheſter, 
who having ſome few years ſince occaſion 
to attend the aſſizes at Lancaſter, hired 4 
grey gelding for the purpoſe, but unluckily 
returned with @ bay mare, and obſtinately 
perſiſted (in oppoſition to every witneſs and 
expoſtulation) that he had brought back he 
very horſe and equipments with which he 

| had 
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had ſtarted, in obedience to the legal in- 
junction he had received. Of theſe equeſtrian 
Quixotes, nature has been ſo exceedingly 
liberal, that we find numbers, who, when 
their ſteed is brought out of the ſtable, 
whether in High or low condition, ſee or not 
fee, ſwelled legs, cracked heels, ſhoes or no ſhoes, 
his carcaſe expanded to its utmoſt extent, or 
contracted to a degree of unprecedented po- 
verty; mount him with equal unconcern, 
and go through their journey, long or ſhort, 
as prompted by neceſſity or inclination, 
without a ſingle reflection upon the wants 
or weakneſſes of the animal, unluckily deſ- 
tined to receive the honor of ſo humane an 


appendage. 


In ſuch unaccountable ſtate of negligence 
ſtands many a valuable horſe ſurrounded with 
an accumulation of ills and hourly promotion 
of miſery from one week's end to another, 
and never enjoys the favour (if I may ſo term 
it) of his maſter's preſence but of a Sunday 
morning ; when making the expeditious tour 
of Richmond, Hampton Court, Windſor, or 
ſome other of the faſhionable excurſions, he 
is conſigned to his uſual hebdomadal dark 

| abode 
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abode of inactivity, to enjoy a profuſion of 
hay, water, and eaſe ; but, in conformity with 
the idea of Major O Flaherty, “a plentiful 
ſcarcity of every thing elſe.” 


It is impoſſible for any man living, who 
has made theſe creatures, their wants, grati- 
fications, perfectiant, and attachments, the 
object of his contemplation, not to feel the 
greateſt mortification when chance or choice 
brings him to a ſurvey of the ſtables in Lon- 
don, with all their horrid inconveniences, 
To thoſe totally unacquainted with the ſu- 
perior and ſyſtematic management of ſtables 
in general, it may all bear the appearance of 
PROPRIETY, conſequently paves no way for 
the corroding reflections of vexation and diſ- 
appointment ; but to the experienced and at- 
tentive obſerver, whoſe ſenſations move in 
direct uniſon with the feelings of the animal 
he beſtrides, and the accommodation of whoſe 
horſe is held in equal eſtimation and retention 
with his own, they excite the joint emotions 
of pity and ſurpriſe. 


Horſes in general, produced from ſtables 
of this be: pra all bear the appearance of 


temporary 
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temporary invalids or confirmed valetudi- 
narians ; from living or rather exiſting in a 
ſcene of almoſt total darkneſs, they approach 
the light with reluctance, and every new 
object with additional apprehenſion. They 
walk, or rather totter out of the ſtable in a 
ſtate of debilitation and ſtiffneſs of the ex- 
tremities, as if threatened with univerfal 
lameneſs. The legs are ſwelled from the 
knees and hocks downwards, to the utmoſt 
expanſion of the integument ; which with 
the dry and contracted ſtate of the narrow 
heeled hoof, bears no ill affinity to the over- 
loaded ſhoe of AN OPULENT ALDERMAN, 
when emerging from the excruciating admo- 
nitions of a gouty monitor. Upon more accu- 
rate inſpection, we find the liſt of happy effects 
ſtill increaſed with thoſe uſual concomitants, 
inveterate cracks, running thruſh, very fre- 


quently accompanied by a huſky ſhort cough, 


or aſthmatic difficulty of reſpiration, in gradual 
progreſſion to a broken wind; and the long 
liſt of inferior ef ceteras, that conſtitute the 
variable advantages of ſtable diſcipline, di- 
rely contrary to every eſtabliſhed rule that 
can be laid down for the promotion of EASRE, 
HEALTH, and INVIGORA TION. 
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In confirmation of which, without a tedi. 
ous animadverſion upon ſo long a ſeries of 


- inconſiſtencies, let us advert conciſely to the 


cauſes of ſach ill effects as we have ven- 
tured to enumerate. The diſadvantages ariſ- 
ing from horſes ſtanding in perpetual dark. 
neſs, or with a very faint and glimmering 
light, muſt be too palpably clear to require 
much elucidation; for in ſuch ſtate, with 
the full and increaſed power of hearing, they 
are inceſſantly on the watch ta diſcover, what 


'fo conſtantly affects one ſenſe, without the 


expected gratification of the other. To this 
eternal diſappointment may be attributed. the 
alternate ſtare and twinkling of the eye-lids, 
ſo common to every deſcription of horſes that 


ftand in the moſt remote part of dark ſtables, 


at each time of being brought forward to 


face the light; as well as the additional ob- 


ſervation, that being accuſtomed to ſee things 
but imperfectly in the ſtable, when brought 
into action upon the road, they are ſo much 
affected by the change, that they become 
habitually addicted to /iop or fart at every 


ſtrange or ſudden object that approaches. 


A certain danger alſo attends, when hurried 


by a careleſs or drunken oſtler, from the ex- 
ternal 


t 
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ternal glare of light to the extreme of total 
darkneſs; for in ſuch haſty tranſition, blows 
are frequently ſuſtained againſt the racks, 
ſtalls, or intervening partitions, that ſome- 
times terminate in the loſs of an eye, with no 
other cauſe aſſigned for its original appear- 
ance than the fluctuation of humours, which 
the ſuffering ſubje& immediately undergoes 
repeated conſultations and a long courſe of 


medicines to eradicate. 


The ſtiffneſs of the joints the ſwelling 
of the legs, the ſeverity of the cracks, the 
frequency of the thruſh, the contraction of 
the hoofs, and the difficulty of reſpiration, 
are all ſo evidently the reſulting effects of 
deſtructive ſituation and erroneous manage- 
ment, that to the ſporting world alone, lite- 
rary definition would be deemed ſuperfluous; 
but to that infinity of JuvEniLE Eques- 
TRIANS, Who are * daily riſing to our 
view,” and wonder © why their horſes, that 
they keep at ſo much expence, are unlike 
moſt others they meet in their rural excur- 
hons,” ſuch explanation becomes matter of 


indiſpenſible neceſſity. 
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To the want of general cleanlineſs, pure 
air, and regular exerciſe, may be juſtly attri- 
buted all the ills we have juſt recited; and 
that ſuch aſſertion may lay impartial claim 
to proper weight in the ſcale of reflection, 
let it be firſt remembered, that horſes in 
the ſituation I allude to, are conſtantly liv- 
ing in certain degrees of heat, not only be- 
yond the ftate required by nature, but very 


far exceeding even the ſtable temperature of 
horſes in regular training for the turf. 
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That this may be the better underſtood by 
thoſe whoſe ſituations in life have precluded 
the chance of ſuch inſpection, and that great 
body of readers in various and diſtant parts 
of the kingdom, who never have, and per- 

| haps never may, make a ſurvey of public 
ſtables in the metropolis; I think it neceſ- 
fary to introduce an exact repreſentation of 
ſyſtematic inconſiſtency, perfectly exculpated 
from even the {lighteſt ſuſpicion of exagge- 

, ration. As I have repeatedly obſerved, and 
it is univerſally admitted, there is no rule 
without ſome exception; ſo the following 


deſcription may have /ome but 'vERY FEW 
to boaſt. of. 


Upon 
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Upon entering the major part, (particu- 


cloſed and is open for your admiſſion) the 
olfactory and optic nerves are inſtantane- 
ouſly aſſailed with the volatile effſuvia of 
dung and urine, equal to the exhalation from 
a ſtock bottle of hartſhorn at the ſhop of 


any Chemiſt in the neighbourhood. Here 


you find from ten or twelve to twenty 
horſes, ſtanding as hot, and every crevice 
of the ſtable as cloſely ſtopped, as if the 
very external air was infectious, and its ad- 
miſſion muſt inevitably propagate a conta- 
gion. Naturally inquiſitive to diſcover what 
irritating cauſe has laid ſuch hold of your 
moſt prominent feature, you obſerve each 
| horſe ſtanding upon an enormous load of 
litter, that by occaſional additions (with- 
out a regular and daily removal from the 
bottom) has acquired both the ſubſtance and 
property of a moderate hot-bed. 


Thus ſurrounded with the vapours con- 
ſtantly ariſing from an accumulation of the 
moſt powerful volatile ſalts, ſtand theſe poor 
animals a kind of patient facrifice to ignorance 
and indiſcretion ; and that the meaſure of 

O 2 miſery 


larly if the door has been a few minutes 
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miſery may be rendered perfect by every ad- 


ditional contribution of folly, each horſe is 
abſolutely loaded with a profuſion of body 
cloths, but perhaps more to gratify the oſten- 
tation or diſplay the opulence of the owner, 
than any intentional utility to the horſe. 
The ſheet, quarter piece, breaſt cloth, body 
roller, and perhaps e hood, are all brought 
forward to give proof of perſevering atten- 
tion and unremitting induſtry. In this ſtate 
ſuch horſes are found upon critical examina- 
tion, to be in an almoſt perpetual languid 
perſpiration ; ſo debilitated, depreſſed, and 
inactive, for want of pure air and regular 
exerciſe, that they appear dull, heavy, and 
inattentive, as if conſcious of their impriſon- 
ment and bodily perſecution. 


The effect of this mode of treatment ſoon 
becomes perceptible to the judicious eye of 
obſervation ; the carcaſe is ſeen unnaturally 
full and overloaded, for want of thoſe gra- 
dual evacuations promoted by gentle mo- 
tion; the legs ſwell, becoming ſtiff and 
tumefied, till nature, in her utmoſt efforts 
for extrayaſation, terminates in either cracks, 

/c _—_ greaſe, or ſome one of the many 
diſorders 
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diſorders ariſing from an impurity, viſcidity, 
or acrimony in the blood. The hoofs by 
being almoſt invariably fixed to the conſtant 
heat of the accumulating dung before de- 
ſcribed, acquires a degree of contraction in- 
dicating hoof-bound lameneſs. The eyes 
frequently give proof of habitual weakneſs, 
in a watery diſcharge from the continual ir- 
ritation of the volatile effluvia, the dilatation 
and contraction of the eye in ſearch of light, 
the heat of the body, &c. all tending to 
conſtitute a frame directly oppoſite in health, 
vigour, and appearance, to thoſe whoſe con- 
dition is regulated by a very different ſyſtem 
of ſtabularian management. 


The evils ariſing from this miſtaken treat- 
ment are only yet enumerated in part, being 
thoſe that evidently appear upon a ſuperficial 
ſurvey of the ſtables and their contents; 
others become diſcernible upon being brought 
into action. They are certainly leſs enabled 
to encounter fatigue than any horſes in the 
kingdom; from ſo conſtant an exiſtence in 
the abſolute fumes of a hot-bath, they never | 
can be expoſed to the external air in a cold, 
wet, or winter ſeaſon, without danger to 
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every part of the frame. By ſuch contraſt 
they are inſtantly liable to a ſudden collap- 
ſion of the porous ſyſtem, which locking up 
the perſpirative matter, ſo violently propelled 
to the ſurface, throws it back upon the cir- 
culation with redoubled force; where na- 


ture being too much overloaded to admit 


its abſorption, it becomes immediately fixed 
upon the EYES or LUNGS, laying a very 


ſubſtantial foundation of diſeaſe and dif- 


quietude. . 


If ſuch horſe is put into ſtrong exerciſe, 
he ſoon proves himſelf inadequate to either 
a long, or an expeditious journey ; for whe- 
ther the body 1s overburthened with weak 
and flatulent food and water at ſetting out, 
jaded with early fatigue, to which he has 
not been accuitomed, or debilitated with 
the ſtable diſcipline we have ſo minutely 
deſcribed, the effect is nearly the fame. If 
his journey is of any duration, or his exer- 
tions of any great magnitude, it is no un- 
common thing to find he has fallen /t, 
lame, or tired upon the road; and under 
the worſt of curſes, a bad character, is fre- 


quently ſold to the firſt bidder ; under whoſe 
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ſyſtematic care and rational mode of ma- 
nagement, a few months perhaps makes him 
one of the beſt and molt valuable hories 
in the kingdom. 


This is a circumſtance that happens ſo 
very .conſtantly in the equeitrian fluctuation 
of fortune, and the aflertion fo repeatedly 
juſtified by ocular demonſtration and prac- 
tical experience, that I ſtand not in the 
leaſt fear of a contrariety of opinions upon 
ſo conſpicuous a part of the ſubject. 


The ill effects of the ſtable treatment 
we have hitherto deſcribed, would be ſtill 
more injurious did hig feeding conſtitute a 
part of the ſyſtem we preſume to condemn ; 
but a /uper-abundance of food is what I by 
no means place to the 72c9/terncy of the 
account. Prudence (diveſted of /e/f-:ntereſt) 
powerfully prompts the parties concerned, 
to perceive the avſurdity of over-feeding 
horſes whoſe ſtate ſo little requires it. Sta- 
ble keepers are not ſo deſtitute of PENE- 
TRATION, as to be taught by me, the fo/ly 
of feeding horſes that don't work,” OAS 


are not only unneceſſary but ſuperfluous ; hay 
O4 in 
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in /mall quantities will ſupport nature ſuffi- 
ciently, by a conſtant maſtication of which 
the appetite will be properly prepared to 
receive PLENTY OF WATER; an article that 
is not only of very little expence and trou- 
ble, but by expanding the frame, and filling 
the flank, will afford to the city ſportſman 
and Sunday traveller, ſufficient proof that 
the horſe is amply fed, and well looked 
after,” 


Having ſubmitted to conſideration the 
repreſentation of FACTS, that neither the 
intereſted can, or the experienced wl, at- 
tempt to deny; I ſhall (without much 
hope of effecting a reformation where ſo 


great a variety of opinions are concerned) 


beg permiſſion to offer a few remarks, for 
the attention of thoſe who are, from the 
nature of their ſituations, unavoidably con- 
nected with ſtables of this deſcription ; 
leaving the more minute inſtructions for 
the management of hunters or road horſes, 
to be collected from the matter that will 
be hereafter introduced under thoſe heads, 


The pernicious properties of foul air muſt 
| * 
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be too well known, or at leaſt too readily 
comprehended, (by every one to whoſe ſe- 


rious peruſal theſe pages will become ſub- 


jet) to require even the moſt ſuperficial 


elucidation ; though in fact, entering into 


its deſtructive effects, with all its contingent 
conſequences, would be to write, quote, and 
animadyert a volume upon the ſubject; 
which is in fact of too much ſcientific mag- 
nitude for preſent diſquiſition, in a publi- 
cation that promiſes to be generally read, 
and it is intended ſhould be as generally 
underſtood. | 


Under palpable conviction of the numer- 
ous ills that may ariſe in different ways from 
air ſo very much contaminated, and replcte 
with impurities, I am conyinced no one 
advocate for improvement can rationally 
object to the adoption of VENTILATORSO 
in all public ſtables, where the fituation 
is inevitably confined ; as in London, and 
other large cities, where they muſt una- 
voidably continue ſo without the moſt diſ- 
tant probability of rectification. 


The utility, the convenience, the exhila- 
rating 
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rating rays of © ALL CHEARING LIGHT,” i 
(that enables us to enjoy ſociety, for which a 
we were formed) is a matter ſtanding in ng if 
need of - tedious recommendation; it there. t 
fore cannot be too forcibly inculcated, or too 8 
cheerfully adopted. b 

Cleanlineſs is fo indifputably neceflary to n 


health and invigoration, that it is matter of 
ſurpriſe how fo palpable a ſyſtem of filth 
could ever be permitted to pervade the 
equeſtrian receptacles of thoſe who would, 


no doubt, be exceedingly hurt and offended, K 
if they were to have the inconſiſtencies of 00 
their conduct perſonally demonſtrated, and a 
be compulſively convinced they either ds not 80 
not or ſeem to care any thing about the 
mattcr. In fat, there is but one reaſon 
that can be urged, (and none with ſo much 
enerzy as thoſe prompted by ſelf-intereſt) 
in favour of a practice replete with ſo many 
diſadvantages ; this maſt be the high price 
and difficulty of obtaining ſtraw in the me- tl 
tropolis, which in its transformation to be 
manure becomes ſo reduced to a mere no- m 


thingneſs in value, that the poibility of be- 
= © ing t 
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ing cleanly in thoſe ſtables (we are told) is 
abſolutely precluded by pecuniary conſide- 
rations. But when the fixed emoluments of 
the weekly keep are taken into the aggre- 
gate, and it is not the effect of rumination 
but matter of fact, that many of the horſes 


ſo kept, are, from want of exerciſe and the 


numerous cauſes before aſſigned, ſo very 
much oFF THEIR APPETITES, as not to 
conſume in a day but one or two of the four 


feeds of corn that are charged; an extra 


truſs of ſtraw from the loft LIBERALLV 
EXCHANGED for each buſhel and a half of 
oats accidentally ſaved in the granary, would 


certainly prove no violent proſtitution of 
generolity ! 


EXERCISE 


Is a matter of too much importance in 


the promotion of health and condition to 


be excluded its place in our preſent arrange- 
ment; and ſo evidently neceſſary to the na- 


tural ſecretions and regular evacuations, that 


the foundation of every diſeaſe may be laid 
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by a want of it. Horſes are in their very 
nature and diſpoſition ſo formed for motion, 
that they become dull, heavy, and un- 
healthy without it; of this nothing can af. 
ford greater demonſtration than the plea. 
ſure they diſplay in every action, when 
brought from the dark redeſs of a gloomy 
ſtable to the perfect enjoyment of light, air, 
and exerciſe. The natural ſweetneſs of the 
external air is ſo happily ſuperior to the 
ſtagnate impurity of the ſtable, that moſt 
horſes inſtantly exult in the change, and by 
a variety of ways convince you of the pre- 


ference, 


Survey a ſpirited horſe with the eye of 
attention, and obſerve the aſtoniſhing diffe- 


rence before and after his: liberation from 


the manger, to which he is ſometimes, un- 
der the influence of ſtrange miſmanage- 
ment, haltered for days together without re- 
miſſion. In the ſtable you perceive him e- 
jected, ſpiritl;ſs, and almoſt inanimate, with- 
out the leaſt ſeeming courage or activity in 
his compoſition; but when brought into 
action, he inſtantly aſſumes another appear- 
anc-, and indicates by bodily exultation and 

| exertion, 
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ertion, the abſolute ſalubrity and neceſſity 
of what the inſtinctive ſtupidity of many can 
never (from their inexplicable want of com- 
prehenſion) be brought to underſtand. Such 
inconſiderate obſervers might certainly im- 
prove their very ſhallow judgment, by ſome 
trifling attention to the indications of nature 
in horſes of any tolerable deſcription, who 
all diſplay, in different attitudes and by va- 
rious means, the gratification they enjoy in 
their diſtin appropriations. In fact, the 
animated aſpect of the whole frame, the live- 
ly eye, the creſted neck, the tail ere, with 
the moſt ſpirited bodily action of neighing, 
ſnorting, and curvetting, all tend to prove the 
conſtitutional utility of exerciſe in length and 
manner adapted to the ſize, ſtrength, make, 
condition, and purpoſe of the horſe. 


Perfectly convinced of its indiſpenſible 
neceſſity to horſes of all kinds, in propor- 
tion to the uſes for which they are deſigned, 
and the portion of aliment they receive, I 
am not unfrequently very highly entertain- 
ed with the management of many within 
the extenſive circle of my own acquaint- 
ance, (and thoſe too with inherent pride 

2 ſufficient 
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ſufficient to aſſume the character of ſportſ. 
men) who are in conſtant poſſeſſion of good 
and valuable horſes, perpetually buying, ſell. 
ing, and exchanging ; but never for years to- 
gether, have one in their ſtables three. months, 
without ſwelled legs, cracked heels, greaſe, 
bad eyes, broken knees, or ſome of the many 
ills that conſtitute a ſtable of infirmities ; all 
which they very PHILOSOPHICALLY and 
erroneouſly attribute to 7! lucł, that J moſt 
juſtly and impartially place to the account of 
inadvertent maſters, and much more indolent 
ſervants. 


The advantages ariſing from an unre⸗ 
mitting perſeverance in the regularity of 
daily exerciſe, (both in reſpect to time and 


continuance) cannot be ſo clearly known 


and perfectly underſtood, but to thoſe who 
have attended minutely to the good effects 
of its practice, or the ills that become 


conſtantly perceptible from its omiſſion. 


This is undoubtedly the more extraordi- 


nary, when it is recollected there is no one 
part of the animal œconomy more admira- 


bly adapted to the plaineſt comprehenſion, 
than the ſyſtem of repletion and evacuation ; 
which 
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which may (avoiding technical deſcription 
and profeſſional minutiæ) be conciſely ex- 
plained and clearly underſtood, as matter 
neceſſarily introductory to what we proceed 
to inculcate, upon the palpable conſiſtency 
of conſtant and moderate exerciſe for the 
eſtabliſhment of health and promotion of 


condition. 


I believe it has been before ſaid, in ei- 
ther this or the former volume, that the 
ALIMENT, after ſufficient maſtication in 
the act of chewing, is paſſed to the ſtomach, 
where it undergoes regular fermentation (in 
general termed digeſtion) producing a cer- 
tain quantum of chile, in proportion to the 
nutritive property of the aliment ſo retained: 
This chyle, in its proceſs of nature; (which 
has been before accurately explained) becomes 
wonderfully ſubſervient to all the purpoſes of 
life and ſupport in its general contribution to 
the ſource of circulation, and the various ſe- 
cretions; while the groſſer parts (from which 
the nutritious property is extracted in their 
progreſs through the ſtomach and inteſtinal 
canal) are thrown off from the body by ex- 
crementitious evacuations. 

. This 
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This is a conciſe abſtract of nature's ope- 
ration; as neceſſary to conſtitute ſufficient 
information to comprehend our preſent pur- 
poſe of explicit animadverſion upon the 
great advantage of bodily motion, ſo far 
as it ſhall appear conducive to the preſer. 
vation of health. Enough is conſequently 
advanced to gratify every competent idea ; 
and afford ample conviction, that ſhould the 
body be permitted to receive, and conti- 
nue to accumulate in the frame, more AL1- 
MENT than can be abſorbed into the cir- 
culation, and carried off by the different 
emunctories in @ certain portion of time; 
over repletion, diſquietude, and ultimately 
DISEASE, acute or chronic, muſt be the in- 
evitable conſequence. | 


The ſyſtem and effect are too palpably 
clear to be at all miſtaken in even a theo- 
retic ſurvey of the proceſs; for when the 
blood veſſels beceme over-loaded with an 
accumulated retention of perſpirable matter, 
and the ſtomach and inteſtines preternatu- 
rally extended by indurated excrement (all 
which. ſhould be occaſionally carried off by 
exerciſe) indiſpoſition mult ariſe in a greater 

or 
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of leſs degree, ſo ſoon as the repletion pro- 


duces oppreflion, that the ſtruggling efforts 
of nature are unable to ſubdue. 


Theſe unembelliſhed facts are too plain 
and ſtriking to require much time from the 
wRITER, Or patience from the READER, 
for farther inveſtigation or comprehen- 
ſion; concluding, therefore, this part of 
the animal mechaniſm is perfectly under- 
ſtood, I fhall proceed to an explanation 
of the active cauſes of ſuch diſorders as 
originat# in impurities. of the blood,” occa- 
ſioned by want of motion and conſequent ' 
evacuation. 2 

It is therefore neceſſary we take a ſurvey 
of a horſe brought from the ſtable in a 
ſtate of plenitude after temporary inactivity, 
when we find the body too full and over- 
loaded to make his firſt efforts with any 
degree of eaſe or pleaſure ; every one not 
totally abſorbed in a ſtate of ſtupefaction or 
natural illiteracy, muſt have obſerved the 
unremitting attempts and trainings of the 
animal to throw off the ſuperfluous burthen 
by repeated evacuations ſo ſoon as brought 

Vor. II. P into 
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into action. If at all hurried before the 
carcaſe is in ſome degree relieved from its 
accumulated contents, you perceive a wheez. 
ing or difficulty of reſpiration, occaſioned by 
the preſſure of the ſtomach thus loaded, 
upon the lobes of the lungs, reſtraining 
them in their natural elaſticity for the pur. 
poſes of expanſion and contraction. 


In this ſtate alſo, if his pace is extended 
beyond a walk, you find him break into x 
more violent perſpiration than a horſe in 
proper condition and regular exerciſe would 
diſplay in a long journey, continued at the 
ſame rate, without intermiſſion. Theſe are 
all indications of nature not to be miſtaken 
or denied, by thoſe at all connected or con- 
verſant with the ſubje& before us, and ſut- 
ficiently demonſtrate the reſulting effects of 
continuing to over-load the ſyſtem with a 
greater quantity of food than there is pro- 
portional exerciſe to carry off. 


P ERSPIRATION (that is the gradual 
emiſſion phyſically termed inſenſible, as not 
being profuſe to perception) will, in even 


gentle exerciſe, take from the ſuperflux af 
1 


2 
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the BLOOD, what the neceſſary evacuations 
of dung and wrine take from the accumu- 
lated contents of the INT EBSTINESH; which 
ſuffered to remain in an abundant and pre- 
ternatural proportion, muſt, by its com- 
pulſive retention, acquire a degree of putrid 
or acrimonious morbidity inevitably pro- 
ducing diſeaſe. Theſe morbid attacks act 
differently upon different ſubjects, accord- 
ing to their ſtate or tendency, at the time 
of the blood or body's aſſuming a cor- 
rupt or infectious infſuence; diſplaying it- 
ſelf in ſuch way as is moſt applicable to 
the conſtitutional predominance of diſeaſe 
in the horſe previous to the leaſt trait of 
diſcovery. 


I ſhall, in compliance with my promiſe in 
the introductory part of this work, forbear 
to lead the reader farther into a tedious 
train of remote medical reſearches, but re- 
fer him to the different diſquiſitions of che 
former volume for any gratification he may 
with to obtain; letting it ſuffice to obſerve, 
that from ſuch original cauſe may ariſe 
the .various diſtreſſing diſquietudes ſo re« 
OY enumerated, as ſwelled legs, cracked 

1 heels, 
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heels, greaſe, aſthmatic cough, fret, ſtrangury, 7 
farcy, fever, convulſions, or in fact any of b 
the numerous diſeaſes to which horſes are pi 
ſo conſtantly liable. ol 
Theſe cauſes of the various diſeaſes, fo 


perfectly clear not only to every ſcientific 
inveſtigator but every rational obſerver, are 
what have for time immemorial, in the ſta- 
bularian dialect, paſſed under the undefined 
denomination of HUMoURs, with the nu- aft 
merous tribe of equeſtrian dependents, from an 
the firſt ſtud groom of the firſt ſporting m. 
nobleman, to the moſt illiterate ſtable boy ral 
in the kingdom; without a ſingle profeſ- ral 
fional exertion of reſpectability, to wipe qu 
away the abſtruſe and ignorant ſubterfuge 
of attributing the generality of diſorders 


to the effect of humours, without any per- di 
ſpicuous attempt to explain in their dif- int 
ferent publications, what they have univer- clu 
_ fly taken the n to condemn. 
5 1 eds ay 1 to 27 (and ſay it! fil 
do, not from any intentional oppaſition or aff 
diſreſpect to the writers) that the more I tec 
n former —_ opinions with ex- mo 
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perimental practice, the leſs reaſon I find to 
be fatisfied with what they ventured to 
promulgate particularly upon the ſubject 
of humours, which in all my enquiries and 
minute inveſtigations, I could never find 
ſyſtematically explained, at leaſt to encoun- 
ter the eye of profeſſional inſpection. 


BRACKEN, Who for years was conſidered 
a prodigy of VETERINARIAN inſtruction, 
after condemning the farriers frequent uſe 
and the convenient ſubterfuge of the word, 
makes many efforts to go through an elabo- 
rate explanation, that, he ſays, the igno- 
rance and ſtupidity of the vulgar are inade- 
quate to; but very unluckily, after attack- 


ing the ſubject in nine different ways, at leaſt 


in as many different places, he as repeatedly 
digreſſes from the point, without ever coming 


into the probability of an explanatory con- 


cluſion. 


— BARTLET, in his uſual condeſcending 
ſtile of imitation, (or rather compilation) 


affords fix pages of duodecimo, replete with 
technical abſtruſity, collected from the re- 


mote alluſions and eccentric remarks of his 
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learned predeceſſor ; beginning with a pro- 
miſe of unlimitted explanation, and almoſt 
immediately taking leave with the following 
apology, that what ought to be under. 
ſtood by the word nuMouRs, would take 
up more time than the brevity we have 
preſcribed ourſelves will admit on.” 


" Taking no more time from the reader 
than is neceſſary to explain what has been 
already introduced, and to juſtify what is 
to follow, upon the hacknied ſubject of hu- 
mours ; I advert to ſuch profeſſional remarks 
as have ariſen from - attentive obſervation, 
with ' occaſional - oblique references ta the 
opinions of thoſe who have gone before us, 
fraught with temporary popularity ; having 
for ſuch introduction, . no motive but an 
eager and acknowledged deſire to eſtabliſh 
the TRUTH, by a proper and incontroverti- 
ble criterion of practical inveſtigation. 


Admitting, therefore, the repletion ariſing 
from a ſuperflux of alimentary nutriment, 
(not carried off by thoſe gradual excretions 
promoted by moderate exerciſe in gentle 
OY to conſtitute. what has ſa long paſſed 


under 
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under the vague denomination of humours, 
without a fear of being controverted by . 
any reſpectable opponent ; I ſhall proceed 
to the proper mode of rectification in ſuch 
caſe, and the degree of diſtinction to be 
aſcertained when ſome of the diſeaſes ' be- 
fore-mentioned proceed from a different 


cauſe, 


To effect this, it is firſt neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that when ſuch repletion becomes 
perceptible, and is immediately counteracted 
by regular and daily increaſing exerciſe, it 
may probably (if the horſe is in no con- 
firmed ſtate of foulneſs) be again abſorbed 
into the circulation, and carried off without 
the aſſiſtance of extra evacuations promoted 
by medicine. But it ſhould be always held 


in remembrance, that ſuch exerciſe muſt be 


in the firſt inſtances, not only of great 
gentleneſs but long duration; uſing no 
violence or ſpeedy exertions, till the body. 


is by gradual perſeverance perfectly unload- 


ed, and the carcaſe and extremities have 
recovered their original form and pliability; 
when the exerciſe may be increaſed to a 


rer degree of action, that the ſuper᷑ . 
— fluous 
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fluous and offending matter thus abſorbed, 
may tranſpire by the moſt natural effort of 
perſpiration. 


To . promote which, with the greater 


ſafety and facility, BLEEDING ſhould pre- 


cede in proportion to fize, ſtrength, and 
condition, that the real ſtate of the blood 
ſhould be the more clearly aſcertained ; as 


may be found particularly explained in va- 


rious parts of the former volume, where it 
is abſolutely neceſſary its predominant ap- 
pearance ſhould undergo critical examina» 
tion. But in this conſcientious recommen- 
dation, I 'am unavoidably drawn into ad- 
ditional remarks upon the opinions of 
others; to demonſtrate the inconſiſtency of 
theirs, as a neceſſary prelude to the juſtice 
and eſtabliſhment of my own, And I muſt 
confeſs. it gives me ſome concern, that J 


am under the neceſſity of differing in 4 
Angle opinion from authority ſo very reſpect- 


able, and judgment fo truly profeſſional, gs 
his Majeſty's Farrier for Scotland, whoſe 
elegant publications entitle him to univerſal 
applauſe, for the great pains he has taken 
to clucidate and improve, a ſyſtem that 

6 has 
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has for ages remained in an xcknowledgod 
ſtate of barbarity and ignorance. 


Mr. Clarke, in his © Obſervations on 
Blood Letting,” fays It is difficult to fix 
any preciſe ſtandard, how we may judge 
either of the healthy or morbid ſtate of 
the blood in horſes when cold,” This 1s 
an opinion ſo directly oppoſite to what 
[ haye frequently advanced upon former 
occaſions, (with reaſons at large for in- 
ſpecting it in ſuch ſtate) that my filence 
upon the paſſage alluded to, would bear ſo 
much the appearance of puſillanimity or 
profeſſional ignorance, that I gladly avail 
myſelf of the preſent opportunity to ſubjoin 
a few words in ſupport of the opinion for- 
merly maintained; but with the moſt unſul- 
lied reſpect for a writer of ſo much perſpi- 
cuity and eminence, whoſe abilities J hold in 


the greateſt eſtimation. 


It may, as Mr. Clarke ſeems to think, 
* be difficult to fix any preciſe flandard to 
diſcover the exact ſtate of the blood when 
cad; but I doubt not his candour, upon due 
& liberation, will admit the cgxTAiNTY 
. of 
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of diſtinguiſhing its property, or predomi- 


nant tendency, much better in that condi. 


tion, than a ſtate of liquidity as juſt re- 
ceived from the vein. If that certainty is 
admitted, (as I flatter myſelf it will not, 
upon reflection, be reſpectably denied) it 
muſt undoubtedly prove much more eli- 
gible and ſatisfactory to obtain profeſſional 
prognoſtics Iv PART, than not to acquire 
any information af all. This being a po- 
fition beyond the power of confutation, it 
is only neceſſary to add a ſingle remark 
ariſing from daily practice, long experi- 
ence, and accurate obſervation, upon the 
certainty of aſcertaining from a minute ex- 
amination of the blood when cold, the pro- 
portion of CRASSAMENTUM, SERUM, SIZE, 


VISCIDITY, probable inflammation or acri- 


mony it contains; from all which, furely 


diagnoftics may be rationally formed to regu- 


late future proceedings at leaſt, fo I con- 


ſtantly find it in the courſe of my own 


practice; and until ſuch inſpection, by any 
deception, ſhould convince me of its un- 
certainty and inutility, I ſhall not be rea- 


dily induced to alter an opinion founded 


upon practical conviction; though I muſt 
acknow- 
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acknowledge there is no publication upon 
theſe ſubjects extant, to whoſe dictates I 
ſhould more cheerfully become a convert, 
than the productions of the very author, 
whoſe opinion, in one inſtance, I am com- 


pelled to oppoſe. 


It is ſo perfectly in point to adopt the 
vulgariſm of “ killing two birds with one 
ſtone,” that I cannot reſiſt the temptation 
and preſent opportunity to introduce a few 
words upon an inconſiſtent paſſage in 
BRACKEN, that equally claſhes with an 
opinion of mine frequently introduced in 
my former volume, where the operation of 
BLEEDING, or the fate of the blood, ne- 
ceſſarily became matter of recommendation. 
In page 111 of his ſecond volume, he ſays, 
* the blood becomes viſcid, poor, and dif- 
pirited.” This paſſage is fo ſtrangely ſe- 
queſtered from comprehenſion, ſo ridicu- 
louſly replete with paradoxical obſcurity, 
and ſo directly contrary to my own obſer- 
vations, founded in practice, and long ſince 
communicated under the ſanction of invi- 
olate veracity, that I cannot permit ſuch 
a profuſion of profeſſional contrarieties to 


paſs 
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paſs current upon the public, without db. 


n 
truding a few words to elucidate, or r rather n 
expyſe the myſtery, d 
| at 
To eſtabliſh the credit and juli the c 
reputation of © The Stable Directory, as N 
well as to obtain the approbation of tho 0 

who at no time condemn without inſpec- 

tion, or applaud without reaſon; I have 
never advanced an opinion, or reported a 10 
| fact, but what has been founded upon a 
h principles of incontrovertible information n 
7 | or acknowledged utility, It has been my b 
be invariable ſtudy to enlighten, not to per- 0 
| plex ; what has been too much the ſyſtem at 
| of other writers upon fimilar ſubjects, may If 
| be more properly collected from a reviſion it 
of their productions, than the pen of a com- ir 

petitor. But I will venture to affirm, if 
any part of my obſervations had contained ir 
ſo many abſurd contrarieties, or tedious d 
and inapplicable digreſſions, as the elabo- t 

rate volumes of BRACKEN ; the tenth edi. 

tion of the former volume, or the title page 
of the ſecond, could never have met the u 
light, in the preſent enlightened ſcene of ar 
equeſtrian enquiry and literary improve- 1 


ment. 
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ment. On the contrary, had I proſtituted 
my judgment or my pen, to fo unſcientific a 
declaration as the blood's being viferd, poor, 
and diſpirited,” the united force of menſtrual 
criticiſm, would have irrevocably doomed 
ME AND MY OPINIONS to the /oweſt region 


of oblivion. 


How, at the ſame time, blood can be 
« yISCID and PooR,” or the two words of 
a direct contrary meaning become ſo conve- 
niently ſynonimous, I am at a loſs to learn; 
but perfectly anxious that the profeſſional 
conſiſtency, the ſyſtematic uniformity of my 
aſſertions, may be arraigned and brought to 
iſſue with opinions ſo directly oppoſite, I find 
it unavoidably neceſſary, to ſolicit from every 
impartial inveſtigator, a comparative view of 
what has been advanced on either fide reſpect- 
ing the blood, when he will be enabled to 
decide, whoſe ſyſtem approaches neareſt to 
truth, ſupported by reaſon. 


To juſtify and corroborate my remarks 
upon Mr. Clarke's idea of © not diſcovering 
ing the true ſtate of the blood when cold,” 
I muſt beg to repeat the very words of my 

6 opinion 
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opinion PREVIOUSLY given to the public in 

the former volume, claſs the third, under the 

| head © Farcy,” where will be found the 

following deſcription, neceſſarily again ſub. 

mitted to the diſquiſition of every an 
reader. 


eln reſpect to cure, upon the very earlieſt 
appearance, take away blood in quantity as 
before deſcribed; and after ſo doing, attend 
minutely to the QUALITY, which circum- 
ſtances will enable you to form a very deci- 
ſive judgment, how ſoon and to what pro- 
portion the ſubject will bear this evacuation, 
ſhould it again be neceſſary; for according 
to the extra proportion of the Craſſamentum, 
or Coagulum, and the ſize (or gelatinized 
| ſubſtance upon the ſurface) with the diſ- 
proportion of ſerum or watery part, it may 
be very readily aſcertained how much the 
blood is certainly above or below the ſtand- 
ard of mediocrity neceſſary for the abſolute 
PRESERVATION of health.” | 


This is the opinion originally held forth 
in my firſt publication, and with ſo firm an 
adherence to truth, founded upon experience, 

 1_n 
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that I never (particularly after ſo much addi- 
tional practice and inveſtigation) can conde- 
ſcend to change my opinion, and admit its 


uncertainty, in compliment to the unſupported 


ih ſe dixit of any pen whatever; and that I may 
ſtand totally exculpated from the charge of 
publiſbing an opinion ſo contrary to the reſpec- 
table authority of Mr. Clarke, I muſt beg to 


_ obſerve, that my opinion had not only the 


priority of his in publication, but had been in 
circulation full Two YEARS before Mr. 
Clarke's treatiſe came into my poſſeſſion. 


We come now to the judicious declaration 
of BRACKEN, reſpecting the blood that he 
calls ** viſcid, poor, and diſpirited; to cor- 


rect which unaccountable profeſſional lip, 


the above quotation will in a certain degree 
contribute ; particularly when I ſubmit it to 
recollection, that in many parts of my for- 
mer volume (appropriated entirely to medical 
reſearches) I have repreſented vi, /iey, 
blood, to be the reſulting effe& of too much 
plenitude arifing from alimentary repletion 
with a want of proper exerciſe ; while, on 
the contrary, I have deſcribed too great a 
portion of ſerum to conſtitute an zmpover- 


ihed 


2 
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Med blood in being deprived of its due pto- 
portion of CRASSAMENTUM, as before re. 
cited. 


To renew and corroborate which, I muſt 
be permitted to recommend to the retroſpec- 
tive attention of thoſe, anxious to diſtinguiſh 

between the ſpecious deluſion of rheory and 
the eſtabliſhment of fact, my obſervations in 
the ſame claſs, under the article of © Mance.” 
where it will be found I have defined the 
poverty of the blood in the following expla- 
natory paſlage. 


« For the blood being by this barren con- 
tribution robbed of what it was by nature 
intended to receive, becomes impoveriſhed 
even to a degree of incredibility (by thoſe 
unacquainted with the ſyſtem of repletion 
and circulation); it loſes its tenacity and 

balſamic adheſive quality, degenerating to an 
acrid ſerous vapour, that acquires malignity 
by its preternatural ſeparation from its origi- 
nal corrector. 


1 Theſe explanations are ſo phyſically cor- 
on, ſo perfectly clear, and fo evidently 
adapted 
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adapted to cvery comprehenfion, that I am 
ſatisfied to reſt the certainty of its proceſs, 
and my own profeſſional reputation, upon the 
arbitrative deciſion of any impartial inveſti— 
gator. And that this comparative proceſs 
may be brought to a ſpeedy termination, 
I ſhall only beg leave to obſerve, if Mr. 
CLaRKE's hypotheſis, that no diſcovery 
can be made from the blood when cad, is 
a fact, or the viſcid, poor, and diſpirited 
lla of BR ACE EN, can be defined one and 
the ſame thing, diveſted of paradoxical com- 
plication, and ſuch eccentric opinions are 
founded in truth, and can be ſupported by 
incontrovertiblo farts ; my aſſertions, however 
ſcientific, however eſtabliſhed by TIME, and 
confirmed by EXPERIENCE, mult inevitably 
fall unſupported to the ground, unworthy the 
future attention of thoſe by whoſe approbation 
and applauſe I have been ſo highly honoured. 


Having endeavoured to reſcue from public 
prejudice, any haſty decifions that might be 
made upon ſuch claſhing opinions undefined ; 
we return to the operation of bleeding, re- 
commended previous to the conſtant exer- 
ciſe, and with that bleeding an accurate exa- 


Vor. II. Q mination 
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mination of the blood WHEN COLD ; and this tl 
upon the baſis of my former opinion again di 
repeated, that ſhould the craſſamentum (or 


coagulum) be proportionally greater in quan- ve 
tity to the rum (or watery part) than the by 
ſerum to the coagulum, I ſhould not heſitate th 


a moment to pronounce ſuch horſe to be 
above himſelf in condition, more particularly 
if the blood had acquired a w/cid tenacity, 
perceptible upon its ſurface. 


When I ſay above himſelf in condition, | 
wiſh to be underſtood, he is in the very 
ſtate we have already deſcribed, viz. the whole 
frame is over- loaded by a ſuper-abundance 
of nutriment, not carried off by exerciſe ; and 
the impurities thus collected, to have no re- 
ference to latent diſeaſe, but merely the effect 
of ſuch ſuperflux ſuſpended in the conſtitu- 
tion, producing a temporary ſtagnation of 
what I have already defined HUMouRs to be, 
for want of gradual motion and conſequent 
| 


evacuations. This being the exact ſtate of 
= a horſe labouring under plethora and its con- 
| comitants from fulneſs only, I ſhould imme- 
diately adopt the uſe of a math each night, 
compoſed of malt and bran, equal parts, 
merely to ſoften the indurated contents of 


the 


the inteſtines, and promote their more expe- 


ditious diſcharge during the gradual exer- 
ciſe in the following days; exciting the 
veſſels to an increaſed ſecretion of urine 
by the interpoſition of fue ounces of nitre, 
thoroughly diſſolved in the water of each 
morning, when horſes will in general drink 
it with a greater degree of avidity. This 
plan regularly perſevered in for ſix or eight 
days, with daily increafing exerciſe and good 
ſubſtantial dreflings in the ſtable (more par- 
ticularly patient rubbing of the legs down- 
wards) may be reaſonably expected to carry 
off the repletion, in part, or all, according 
to the ſtate and condition of the horſe, or the 
time of its accumulation. 


On the contrary, ſhould the blood in five 
or fix hours after it is taken away, be found to 
contain but a ſmall portion of cr as$8AMEN= 


TUM, in proportion to the much greater of 


RU; and ſuch coagulum to be of a 
florid healthy appearance, I could not doubt 


even for a moment but ſuch ſwellings of 


the legs, cracks, greaſe, defluxions of the 
eyes, (or any other complaints uſually arifing 
irom ſuch cauſe) may be the effect of an 

Q 2 acrimo- 
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acrimonious, impoveriſhed, and diſcaſed ſtate 


of the blood; for the due correcting of 
which, proper remedies may be ſelected from 

the former volume of this work, under the 

different claſſes and heads to which they are 
the molt applicable. 


Deflaxions of the eyes ariſing from what. 
ever cauſe, whether the rep/etion already 
defined, that by its accumulation diſtends 
the finer veſſels in proportion as the larger 
are over-loaded, and in ſuch retention ac- 
quires tendency to diſeaſe ; from ſuch ex- 
ternal injuries as bites and blows; or a re- 
. laxed, defective, or paralytic affection of the 
internal organs, they are all in gencral deno- 
minated HUMOURS without diſtinction, and 
phyſically treated accordingly. Hence ariſes 
a very predominant and almoſt univerſal error, 
for want of judicious diſcrimination in paying 
proper attention to the ſtate of the blood; 
the- difference and property of which have 
been ſo accurately and repeatedly deſcribed, 
that there is no opening left to admit the plea 
of ignorance in any one caſe where it is en- 
titled to inſpection. | 


li 
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If a threatened diſorder in the eye is ſup- 
poſed to be the effect of repletion and re- 
ſulting viſcidity, ſome judgment may be 
formed from a minute examination of the 
blood, which will bear reſemblance to the 
ſtate accurately explained when the horſe is 
too much above himſelf in condition, and the 
veſſels more or leſs overcharged with impu- 
rities. Excluſive of a ſole dependence upon 
which prognoſtic, much information may be 
collected from external appearance; the eyes 
are full, heavy, and dull, with an apparent 
tendency to inflammation in the lids above 
and below, and exceedingly turbid in the 
centre; diſplaying in ſuch ſtate a perpetual 
drowſineſs, his eyes being frequently cloſed 
when ſtanding in the ſtable undiſturbed and 
ſeemingly unperceived, but without 7he /eaft 
d iſebarge tending to diſcover the original cauſe 
of complaint. 


On the contrary, when ariſing from an 
impoveriſhed and acrimonious ſtate of the 
blood, the eyes become upon the firſt attack 
full and inflamed ; almoſt immediately diſ- 
charging a ſharp ſcalding ſerum, that is in- 
ceſſantly rolling down the cheeks, and in its 


Q 3 paſſage 
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paſſage (by its conſtant heat and irritation) 
frequently occaſions excoriation; the eye 
gradually contracting and linking in its orbit, 
in proportion to the length and inveteracy 
of diſeaſe. This defluxion is ſo very oppo- 
Hite in cauſe and effect, and requires a ſyſtem 
of treatment ſo very different to the caſe 
juſt deſcribed, as ariſing from @ viſcidity in 
_ the blood, (conſtituting HUMOUR of a diſtin& 
kind) that a nicer judgment is neceſſary than 
generally exerted in ſuch diſcrimination, 


In cafes where one eye only is affected in 
either of the ways. before- deſcribed, it may 
with a great degree of reaſon be attributed 
to external injury, and the reſulting pain, 
inflammation, or diſcharge, ſo far dependent 
upon the original cauſe as to be merely ſymp- 
tomatic; unleſs from the great irritability 
and exquiſite ſenſation of the part, ſome of 


the humours of the eye ſhould be fo ſeverely 


injured as to occaſion its loſs ; a circumſtance 
that is too frequently known to happen by 
an accidental blow, but undoubtedly many 
more by thoſe wiltully aimed and Rory 
executed. | 


As 
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As I have before obſerved, one grand error 
has formerly ariſen, and is ſtill continued by 
all the advocates for, and invincible followers 
of Ancient Farriery, to treat the HuuUMouRs 
that have fallen into the eyes” (making uſe 
of their own language) exactly in the ſame 
way ; whether they proceed from any of the 
cauſes juſt recited, or the long liſt of poſſi- 
bilities that might be added to the catalogue. 
It is really in reflection a dreadful conſidera- 
tion, that experience enables me to proclaim 
ſo ſerious a fact, and with variety of proofs 
to eſtabliſh the certainty, that more horſes 
are deprived of their eyes and rendered to- 
tally blind, by the unbeunded ignorance, 
quackery, and ſelf- ſufficiency of ſme, with 
the confidence and affected medical knowledge 
of others, than any bodily diſeaſe or local 
defect to which the frame is ſubject in the 
courſo of nature. 


It is a matter of no ſmall concern to thoſe 
who wiſh to ſee a rapid improvement in the 
medical management of this uſeful animal, 
to find in caſes of conſequence, upon every en- 
quiry to diſcover the cauſe and what methods 


Q 4 have 
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have been taken to relieve, all the infor- 


mation muſt be derived from interrogato- 


ries to the ſervant ; who is in general poſſeſſed 
of all the myſtery, and the MASTER (how- 
cver valuable the horſe) is frequently found to 
know hitle or nothing at all of the matter, 
The groom's judgment is in general ſo per- 
fectly ifallible, that it would be abſolute 
preſumption in his employer, to enquire into 
the cauſe of complaint or method of cure; 
yet upon accurate inveſtigation of theſe eu- 
tenſive abilities, we find very lender cauſe 
for the unlimited confidence and implicit opi- 
nion of the maſter. If enquiry is made 


whether the horſe has been bled, and we are 


anſwered he has, we are already arrived at 
the ultimatum of information; for what quan- 
tity was taken away, or what quality it was 
WHEN COLD, muſt remain in its former ob- 
ſcurity ; one general anſwer ſuffices for every 
queſtion ; and with a bluſh of con/cious ſtupi- 
dity, we are told, the horſe was bled on the 
dunghil.” By this ſpecimen of enlightened 
information, every additional ſuggeſtion may 
may be fairly ſuppoſed equally concluſive and 
fatisfattary. 


However, 
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However, to avoid farther digreſſion in the 
preſent inſtance, and come to a palpable de- 
monſtration of an aſſertion juſt made; I ſhall 
very conciſely introduce from the multiplicity 
that have occurred, two recent caſes only, as 
directly applicable to our preſent purpoſe of 
corroboration ; and it is rather remarkable 
they ſhould both happen on the fame day, 
and within a very ſhort time of this repre- 
ſentation going to preſs, the horſes being the 
property of perſons of the firſt faſhion, and 
each of them ſent upwards of twenty miles 
for my opinion. 


The firſt was a HUNTER of high qualifi- 


_ cations and conſiderable eſtimation ; upon ac- 
curate examination I found him in the exact 
ſtate I have deſcribed when labouring under a 
defluxion of the eyes, (ariſing from a diſeaſed 
and acrimonious ſtate of the blood) the diſ- 
charge from which, in its long continuance 
and ſeverity, had“ fretted channels in his 
cheeks; the eyes were ſo very much periſhed 
that they were abſolutely contracted in their 
orbs, the frame weak and emaciated, diſplay- 
ing a ſpectacle with very ſlender and diſcou- 
raging hopes of rectification, 


Anxious 
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Anxious to obtain every poſſible informa- 
tion upon ſo extraordinary and unpromiſing 
a caſe, I commenced my enquiry with cau- 
tion, and continued it with preciſion, to the 
attainment of every particular ſtep that had 
been taken for his relief; and doubt not but 
every reader will be as much ſurpriſed in the 
peruſal, as I muſt have been in the recital, 
when he is informed, . that the horfe had 
been in this gradually encreaſing ſtate for two 
months; with the additional mortification to 
the parties, that every method adopted for his 
improvement had evidently contributed to his 


diſadvantage. 


Every degree of admiration, however natu- 
rally excited by the force of this reflection, 
will as naturally ſubſide when the communi- 
cation of the meſſenger and the ſtate of the 
horfe have undergone a little deliberative re- 
troſpection. In the firſt inſtance, his keep 
was ſo reduced as barely to ſubſiſt nature; 
he had undergone five bleedings, (without the 
leaſt reference to either quantity or quality) 
three doſes of ſtrong mercurial phyſic, two 
ounces of nitre a day from the origin of 
complaint; and 4%, to render complete a 

ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of inconſiſtencies, A RoWEL had been 
inſerted, as if the whole proceſs had been 
intentionally calculated to encreaſe the cauſe 
and inveteracy of diſeaſe. From the ill ef- 
fects of this caſe (which is critically accurate 
and authentic) may be derived a leſſon of the 
greateſt utility to thoſe who, perfectly happy 
in the vortex of perſonal confidence and ſelf- 
ſufficiency, ſo frequently become the dupes of 
their own imaginary ſuperiority and indiſcre- 
tion, 


If the cauſe had been inflammatory, ariſ- 
ing from the viſible effect of plenitude, wiſe 
cidity, or groſs impurities in the habit, the 
various evacuations might have been rotation- 
ally adopted, and juſtified upon the principles 
of rational practice and medical conſiſtency 
but unfortunately, in the preſent inſtance, 


whatever tended to reduce the ſyſtem and 


diſſolve the craſſamentum of the blood, in- 
evitably encreaſed the very evil they were 
endeavouring to mitigate. It was equally 
remarkable and extraordinary, that no one 
article was brought into uſe but what be- 
came additionally injurious to the cauſe it 


was intended to ſerve; all which might have 
been 
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been prevented by the precaution of minutely 
inſpecting, and properly comprehending, the 
craſis of the blood; the indiſpenſible neceflity 
of which, I am anxiouſly induced to hope, 


will acquire ſuch weight with thoſe who 


are adequate to the taſk of deciſion, that it 
will in future become a buſineſs of more gene- 
ral inveſtigation. 


The repeated 4/zedings, the reduction of 
aliment, the perpetual adminiſtration of vitre, 
(attenuating the blood that was before too 
ſerous and watery) the injudicious interpo- 
ſition of purges, and laſtly, the inſertion of 
the robe to aſſiſt in the general devaſtation, 
certainly exceeds every idea that could have 
been formed of random quackery and bodily 
depredation; this is, however, no more than 
one repreſentation of what is eternally carry- 
ing on in different places under the inſpec- 
tion of thoſe, who are too illiterate to poſſeſs 
a conſiſtent opinion of heir own, and too im- 
pertinently conceited to ſolicit aſſiſtance from 
others. | 


Deſpairing of ſucceſs by any relief that 
could be obtained from medicine, I or- 
dered 
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dered the ſyſtem to be immediately invigo- 
rated with increaſed ſupplies of food, that by 
ſorming the means of nutrition, the craſſa- 
mentum of the blood might be augmented; 
afliſting this with a pectoral cordial ball every 
morning, not more to enliven the circulation, 
than by warm and gentle ſtimulation to re- 
ſtore the tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
totally debilitated by the injudicious admini- 
ſtration of mercurial cathartics, aud the long 
and improper uſe of the nitre. Theſe de- 
firable points being obtained, I recommended, 
at the end of fix or ſeven days, the fair trial 
of a courſe of the advertiſed ALTERATIVE 
PowDERs, to gradually obtund the acri- 
monious particles of the blood, with the 
external application of the Vegeto Mineral, 
properly proportioned to allay the irrita- 
tion; but I muſt confeſs, without any great 
hope of ſucceeding in parts of the frame 
ſo very remote from the active power of 
medicine. 


The other was the caſe of a Coacn 
HoRse, little leſs fingular in its mode of 


treatment ; as no one ſtep taken ſeemed to 
be 
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be at all regulated by any well-founded it. 
tention of utility. The eyes (one more par- 
_ ticularly) had been ſome months in a ſtate 
of failure and fluctuation, alternately pro- 
ducing hope and deſpair; when, after un- 
dergoing every experiment at home without 
even a probability of ſuccefs, he was con- 
ſigned to my inſpection, with a defire that [ 
would be very minute in my inſtructions, 
which ſhould be implicitly obeyed. Upon 
examination, I diſcovered the defect to have 
taken its ſeat in the humours of the eye, 
with no external inflammation attending, nor 
any other predominant trait than a dull cloudy 
aſpect of the entire orb; diſplaying a pearly 
| tint upon the outer edge of the cornea, 
ſurrounded by the tunica ſclerotis, indicating 
the great probability of film and opacity, 
conſtituting in its gradual termination Zofal 
blindneſs. 


This horſe. I found, upon enquiry, had 
been treated in a way nearly ſimilar to 
what we have juſt deſcribed; for having 
been repeatedly ej and purged, he had 
been ſubſiſted upon hot maſhes, and fur- 
niſned with four ounces of nitre a day in 

+ his 
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his water for weeks together ; had received 
the farrier's operative contribution of a rowel ; 
and, to ſum up the total of empirical ſpe- 
culation, and to verify the vulgar adage of 
« the more cooks, &c.” the meſſenger (who 
was the commanding officer in the ſtabularian 
department) CONFIDENTIALLY entruſtedme 
with a ſecret remedy of his own he had 
privately adopted; ** the propriety and ſafety 
of which application, he did not at all doubt 
but I ſhould applaud, as it was, in general, 
a perfect cure for bad eyes of every kind; 
and was no more than TWo OUNCES or 
BLUE VITRIOL diſſolved in a quart of /prmg 
water, with which the eyes were to be well 
waſhed every night and morning.” What- 
ever may be my inclination, however highly 
I may be again diſpoſed to animadvert 
upon theſe acts of deſperation or madneſs, 
(for ſo I muſt be permitted to term them) 
I ſhall here drop the curtain upon the in- 
vincible ignorance and cruelty of this prac- 
tice; referring the reader to various parts of 
the former volume, where he will be am- 
ply furniſhed with obſervations at large, 
perfectly applicable to the mede of treat- 


ment 


ZW 
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ment ſo ridiculouſly adapted to the caſes in 
queſtion. 


Not entertaining the leaſt doubt but upon 
theſe repreſentations, by much the greater 
part of the judicious and enlightened world 
will perfectly coincide with me in an opinion 


not be eradicated ; that numbers of horſes 


annually loſe not only their eyes but their 
' lives, by the dreadful effects of unbounded 
ignorance and confidence ; that it 1s to be 


lamented, too frequently act in conjunction, 


to the palpable prejudice of undiſcerning cre- 
dulity. Conſidering this a fact too ſubſtantial 
to be ſhaken by ſpeculative or inexperienced 

opinions, it becomes for the completion of 
our purpoſe, abſolutely neceſſary we advert to 
the miſchiefs ſo frequently occaſioned by the 
faſhionable and indiſcriminate uſe of zitre, in 
conſequence of the general encomiums of 
former writers, before its properties were ſo 
. critically aſcertained ; which added to the pe- 
cuniary eaſe of acquiſition, has brought the 
article into too great a degree of conſtant ule, 
in almoſt every caſe, without a relative con- 
| ſideration to its medical property, the cauſe 
or 


. 
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or ſymptoms of diſeaſe, its injurious tendency 
in ſome caſes, or evident deſtruction in 
others, as in the former of the two juſt de- 


ſcribed. 


That the frequent 2½ and abuſe of NITRE 
may not only be better underſtood but 
more perfectly retained in memory; as well 
as to eſtabliſh the propriety of its uſe in 
ſome caſes, and to confirm the juſtice of my 
aſſertion reſpecting its prejudicial effects in 
others; I muſt be under the neceſſity of in- 
troducing the repetition of a few lines deſcrip- 
tive of its properties, ſo particularly enlarged 
upon in my former volume, where it may 
be found by reference to the index. In ani- 


madverſion upon the unlimited eulogiums 


of BARTLET, who has, without proper 
diſcrimination, recommended its frequent uſe 
to three or four ounces three times à day, 


I have ſaid, 


« He urges the adminiſtration of it to at- 
tenuate and thin the denſe ſizy blood during 
the effect of inflammatory fever; this pro- 
perty of attenuation being allowed, what muſt 
be the natural concluſion and conſequence 
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of giving it in ſuch large proportions ? Why in 
every profeſional man, knowing the mode by ar 


which it muſt inevitably affect the circula. th 
tion, would naturally expect it to diſſolve gi 
the very craſſamentum of the blood, and fe 
reduce it to an abſolute ſerum or aqueous at! 
vapour.“ a th 

| m. 
Admitting this repreſentation of its anali- pa 
zed properties to ſtand incontroverted, what In 
muſt prove its evident effects upon the craji NM 


of the blood, already too much impoveriſhed gr 
for the ſtandard of mediocrity neceſſary to ca 


the preſervation of health?“ and how dif- na 
treſſingly erroneous muſt have been its intro- an 
duction and continuance, in the former caſe th 
of the two we have recited ! to elucidate its ta 
deſtructive tendency in which, the preſent or] 
repetition of its deſcription is particularly gr 
applied, hs 

| tio 


It is abſolutely aſtoniſhing how very much LE 
time, aſſiſted by the torrent of popular im- on 
preflion, may pervert the beſt intentions to tri 

the worſt of purpoſes; this has been fo truly 
the caſe in the frequent proſtitution of this 


medicine. that little need be introduced to * 
| inſure 
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inſure its credibility. N1TRE is the general 
arcanum for every ill, while one-half of 
thoſe who preſcribe, and the other half who- 
give it, may be equally ſtrangers to its ef- 
fects or mode of operation. If a horſe is 
attacked with cold from an obſtruction of 
the pores, that has thrown the perſpirable 
matter upon the eyes, lungs, or glandular 
parts, what is the eſtabliſhed remedy ? Nitre / 
Inflammatory fever enſues, what follows ? 


| Nitre! Swelled legs, cracked heels, or 


greaſe ? Nitre! Bad eyes (from whatever 
cauſe) ? Nitre ! In fact, ſuch is the predomi- 
nant rage of faſhionable phrenzy, that ſhould 
any caſe ariſe, ' bearing in experience no pa- 
thognomonic ſymptoms to aſcertain the cer- 
tainty or probable affinity of diſeaſe, its 
origin or termination, N1TRE, with ſagacious 
grooms and condeſcending farriers, maſt be- 
come the grand ſpecific ; to which infatua- 
tion, I am much inclined to believe BAR T- 
LET's unbounded partiality, and its echo from 
one conjurer to another, has very much con- 
tributed, 


A chain of attentive obſervations, collected 


in the courſe of long experience, has fully 
R 2 | juſtified 


206. Eels . 


juſtified me in a former opinion, that nu- l 
merous injuries are ſuſtained, and ills inflict- 1 
ed, upon horſes of gentlemen by the ha- ] 
zardous experiments of grooms and ſervants ; 0 


who piqueing themſelves upon heterogene- 
ous and ſelf- planned compoſitions or obſolete 
preſcriptions, encreaſe danger or promote þ 
deſtruction without detection. And what 1 
renders the buſineſs a matter of more ſeri- 


ous conſideration, is the unaccountable ob- : 
[ ſtinacy, pride, and ſlabularian conſequence * 
(of all other the moſt diſguſting) annexed to 6 
| their affefed knowledge and phyſical penetra- 0 
| tian. Too ignorant to be convinced, and too _ 
= rude to become ſubſervient, expoſtulation or ql 
explanation can hold no weight in the ſcale * 
of converſation; conſequently no reforma- * 
tion can be expected in ſuch infernal ſyſtem = 
of domeſtic deception and deſtructive quack» re 
ery, unleſs gentlemen, for the promotion of pa 
their own intereſt and the ſafety of their th 
ſtuds, will condeſcend to exert their autho- * 
rity, and aboliſh a cuſtom in the encourage- po 

ment or permiſſion of which they are 16 

materially injured. To the eſtabliſhment of 
this fact, a numerous catalogue of moſt th 
ſubſtantial proofs are within my own know * 
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ledge, was their communication of the leaſt 
utility, in confirming an aſſertion that will, 
believe, be readily admitted by all the world 


without exception. 


From ſuch medical remarks as unavoida- 
bly branch directly from the ſubject, we 
return to exerciſe ; the great importance of 
which cannot be too perfectly underſtood, or 
regularly perſevered in for the preſervation 
of health. Having, I believe, properly de- 
fined the phyſical effects of gradual motion, 
ſo far as it appertains to the animal economy 
in ſecretion and excretion, (with its conſe- 
quent advantages in air and exerciſe) it be- 
comes neceſſary to introduce ſuch general 
rules as eſtabliſh the baſis of regular exerciſe, 
although the inne and manner muſt ever be 
regulated by the temper and caprice of the 
parties, ſeaſon of the year, fituation, wea- 
ther, and other contingencies not to be go- 
verned by the privilege of the pen, or the 
power of the preſs. 


The apology for, or rather burleſque upon, 
the exerciſe of horſes (or more properly 
invalids) in the livery ſtables of London, 

R 2 18 
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is evidently calculated to complete the mea. 
ſure of miſery ſo fully explained in our 
laſt chapter, particularly in the winter ſea- 
ſon ; that it is neceſſarily a matter of pre- 
vious conſideration to ſuch inſtructions as 
we may hereafter introduce under this head, 
The poor animals I now allude to, ſeem 
to exiſt as an almoſt different ſpecies to 
thoſe enjoying the inexpreſſible advantages 


of country air, ſirong exerciſe, and rural 


management. Here you perceive all ſpirit, 
animation, and vigour, with both the horſes 
and their attendants : in the metropolis, bo- 
dily infirmities and debilitation with one; 
zdleneſs, deception, floth, and dejection with 
the other. In fact, the cauſes and effects 
have been ſo perfectly clean in the gantlet 


of perſonal inſpection and pecuniary ex- 


perience, when. the prevalence of faſhion 
(or rather folly) influenced me to keep 
two in ſuch fituation, that no inducement 
whatever ſhould prevail on me to leave 


2 horſe of the leaſt value Open to the in- 


conveniencies of ſuch ſtate for twenty- four 
hours; perfectly convinced he would have 
every probable chance of ſuſtaining greater 
injuries than might be obliterated in twice 

i . twenty- 
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twenty-four days. The more we inveſtigate 
this buſineſs, the leſs ſatisfaction it will 
afford to the parties more immediately in- 
tereſted in the explanation; particularly to 
thoſe whoſe ſituations in life, or profeſ- 
ſional avocations, leave them without an al- 
ternative. 


After taking a retroſpective view of the 
« STABLING” already deſcribed, let it be 
remembered, that what they call exerc:/e 
depends entirely upon the inclination and 
convenience of the motley crew to whom 
the management of the yard, and ſuper- 
intendance of the horſes are entruſted ; 
theſe are a ſort in general ſelected as the 
greateſt adepts in falſhood and impoſition, 
beſt adapted to the convenient purpoſes of 
the maſter, and the purified principles of 
a ſtable-yard proficiency. When ſuch ex- 
erciſe is, however, correſponding with the 
inclination and convenience of the parties we 
deſcribe ; obſerve in i manner how little it 
is calculated to promote the very purpoſes 
for which it is intended, 2 


The horſe is brought in general from the 
R 4 evapo- 
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evaporating ſteams of the moſt volatile ſalts. 
with the perſpirative pores all open, parch- 
ing with thirſt, to a large open trough of 
cold water, (with little reſpect to ſeaſon) 
where he is permitted to ſatiate the appetite, 
unreſtrained by judgment or fear of conſe- 
quence; till chilled by the frigidity of the 
element, the porous ſyſtem becomes in- 
ſtantly collapſed, and you perceive by at- 
tention, the tail almoſt immediately clung 
to the hind quarters; a violent trembling and 
bodily agitation ſucceeds, and the perſpira- 
tive matter thus obſtructed in its very ad 
of fluctuation, (through every part of the 
frame) lays the foundation of various ills, 
that however they might have been avoided 
in the firſt inſtance, cannot be prevented in 
the laſt. : | 


This ceremony is ſucceeded by one of 
two others equally prejudicial to the frame 
in general, however its ill effects may not 
prove immediately diſcernable ; but remain 
dormant ſome ſhort ſpace of time in the 
habit before it is diſplayed in one of the 
many diſeaſes ſo repeatedly deſcribed in 
different parts of the laſt and preſent chap- 


ters. 
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ters. For ſo ſoon as the horſe has been 
thus permitted to glut himſelf with an im- 
moderate quantity of the cold water before- 
mentioned, he is directly conſigned #9 his 
fall, where its injurious effects are preſently 
viſible in a fevere rigor, or violent fit of 
ſhaking, not unlike the painful paroxyſm of 
an intermittent; producing an almoſt inſtan- 
taneous contraction of the cutaneous paſſages, 
and * ſtaring of the coat,” (as it is called) 
when we obſerve, 


« Each particular Hair to ſtand on End 
« Like Quills upon the fretful Porcupine.” 


The alternative to this practice is ſo tho- 
roughly contemptible, that it is abſolutely 
difficult to decide which is the moſt de- 
ſtructive or dangerous of the two; for if 
the plan above-deſcribed is not adopted, 
but at times admits of variation, it is 
directly in the following way: The horſe 
thus watered, is immediately mounted by 
one of the . ;uvenile ragamujjins, who con- 
ſtantly give daily attendance at thoſe recep- 
tacles, to obtain a proficiency in the arts 
of riding, cruelty, and perſecution. Two 
or three of the horſes at a time, and in 


this 
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this ſtate, are put into a courſe of exer. 
Ciſe, and woeful exerciſe it certainly is with 
a witneſs; for without the leaſt previous 
gentle walking, to expedite the gradual 
evacuation of excrements ſo long retained 
for want of motion, they are inſtantly trot- 
ted, gallopped, and perpetually turned at 
each end of a ſhort ride, in ſuch ſcene of in- 

ceſſant confuſion for a length of time with- 
out remiſſion. The ſtomach and inteſtines 
being over-loaded with their contents, the 
horſe is totally inadequate to rapidity of 
motion without great bodily diſtreſs ; a few 
minutes therefore puts him into a wonderful 
degree of perſpiration ; when evidently la- 
bouring under a difficulty of reſpiration and 
diſquietude, he is returned tottering to the 
ſtable, and there left to grow ! cool at lei- 
ſure ;” laying, in anotber way, the founda- 
tion of thoſe diſeaſes reſulting from a collap- 
fion of the porous ſyſtem, and ſtagnation of 
perſpirable matter, too ſubſtantial to be re- 
ſorbed into the circulation. 


Taking leave for the preſent of ſtable 
diſcipline, ſo truly deſpicable that farther 
= | d̃eſcrip- 
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deſcription might be conſidered a proſti- 


tution of both time and paper, we neceſ- 
farily return to the gradations of exerciſe 
beſt adapted to the different degrees of 
horſes, according to their various ſtates of 
condition. Many calculations have been 
made upon the poſſible labour and conti- 
nued exertions of this ſpecies, and we are 
by no means ignorant of their great and 
almoſt incredible execution, when brought 
(for the deciſion of bets) into trials of ſeve- 
rity upon the ur or road, both in ſpeed and 
duration, 


The diſtinction to be made in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, 1s only the line between what 
is to be conſidered as work, and what as 
the ſalutary intervention of exerciſe ; opi- 
nions (ſo near as ſpeculative attention can 
form a degree of conſiſtency) admit, that 
horſes of moderate qualifications and mode- 
rately ſupported, will conſtantly travel, or 
journey in. their accuſtomed employment, 
from ſixteen to twenty miles every day, 
through the year, without the leaſt incon- 
yenience or bodily debilitation, more than 
what naturally ariſes from the increaſing age 
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of the ſubject. This, however, being fixed 
as a kind of conditional ſtandard, or general 
criterion, cannot be ſuppoſed to be held cri. 
tically correct with all horſes, without diftinc. 
tion ; as there are many that will confequently 
bear much more labour and fatigue, from 
greater bodily ſtrength, inherent fpirit, or 
conſtitutional ftamina, than others that fall 
very far ſhort in conſtant work and execution, 
from a want of thoſe perfections fo truly va- 
luable in horſes of the former deſcription, 


As I have before faid, exerciſe, in all its 
particulars of manner, diſtance, and duration, 
muſt be entirely regulated by contingent re- 
flections upon the Health, fate, and conditin 
of the ſubject; ſo it muſt be perfectly clear, 
that the recommendation of certain exerciſe 
to horſes in a high ſtate of health and con- 
dition, cannot be ſuppoſed to extend to thoſe 
under phyſic, or in different ſtates of, or re- 


covery from, diſeaſe: Such muſt unavoid- 


ably receive judicious regulations from the 
parties concerned; as the kind of daily ex- 
erciſe we now have in contemplation, only 
appertains to horſes in health, the preſerva- 
tion of which is the preſent ↄbject of con- 
f ſidera tion. 
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ſideration. All the obſervations under this 
head, having been introduced to demonſtrate 
the UTILITY OF EXERCISE IN GENERAL, 
and the z//s that certainly ariſe from the want 
of it, more than to lay down ſpecific rules 
for the daily exerciſe of particular horſes ; 
ſuch inſtructions will be found included un- 
der the management of HunTERs and Roap 
HoksEs, when we come to enlarge upon 
thoſe different heads. 


ROWELLING 


HAS been to the credulous and illiterate 
of paſt times, exactly what the faſcinating in- 
fatuation of ANIMAL MAGNETISM Proves 
to the dupes of the preſent; like nuMouRs, 
it has been played upon by moſt writers in ro- 
tation, without an explanatory line in its favour 
to produce ſatisfactory prog of its mechanical 
proceſs or eſtabliſhed utility. BRAcKEeN, who 
hardly ever gave cauſe of complaint for abridg- 
ing his ſubject, but generally moſt condeſcend- 
ingly ſpun it (by a variety of branches) to 
an almoſt indiviſible thread, deviated in this 
inſtance from his uſual cuſtom ; and aiter in- 

troducing 
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troducing the ſubject with a certain degree of 
dignity annexed to its importance, by telling 
us, he once thought not to have made a 
particular chapter upon rowelling, he begins 
and concludes that very chapter, of ſo much 
conſequence, in the jingle duodecimo page 321, 
of his firſt volume. In this page, and upon 
this buſineſs, I had very mach withed to have 
enlarged my own ideas, and improved my 
judgment; more particularly, upon the ab- 
ſtruſe effects of a ſubject, whole perſonal or 


literary advocates have been hitherto enabled 
to advance but little in profeſſional ſupport | 


of theic favourite operation. 


To obtain ſatisfactory information and ſyſ- 
tematic knowkdge upon the efficacy of 
ROWELS, when judiciouſly inſerted, I have 
been for years ſtudiouſly induſtrious to better 
my opinion by the moſt inquiſitive atten- 
tion to every attempt at definition, from 
thoſe who were remarkable for their exten- 
ſive practice to thoſe who were no leſs ſin- 
gular for their illiteracy; in anxious hope 
that time, or circumſtance, might contribute 
more to a gratification of my wiſh than 
my expectation. To avoid troubling the 

Reader 
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Reader with tedious or unneceſſary quota- 
tions, I ſhall let it ſuffice to introduce ſuch 
abbreviations only as become perfectly ap- 
plicable to our future remarks upon the ſub- 
ject before us. 


BRACKEN juſtly obſerves, “ Rowelling is 
the common reſource of Farriers in general ; 
amongſt whom, he could never find one that 
could give a ſatisfactory account of the w/e or 
abuſe ; but they all tell you, a rowel is to 
draw off the bad or corrupt humours from 
the blood; and this is to cure almoſt every 
diſorder, according to their way of reaſon- 
ing.” This aſſertion is fo ſtrictly true, that 
[ will cheerfully conſent to its confirmation, 
upon the experimental enquiries of the laſt 
twenty years; and declare, I never could 
acquire from the Yulcanian profeſſors, a more 
technical or enlightened deſcription of the 
OPERATIVE EFFECTS, than the ““ poor epi- 
tome” he acknowledges to have received. 


In this communication there is nothing 
very extraordinary; but it is not ſo in what 
is to follow, and is worthy obſervation. In the 


fame page, and almoſt the next line, he tells 


9 us, 


4 
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us, “ it is good in a great many diſeaſes;“ 
and inſtantly ſays: The horſe might ag 
well, nay better, loſe as much /d every 
day as he does matter by the rowel ; for it is 
as certainly blood as that in the veins, barring 
the colour, which makes no eſſential differ. 
ence; and he is very much of opinion that 
ſeveral cures are wholly attributed to rowe!. 
ling, when reit and patience are the princi- 


pal inſtruments or agents that perform it.” 


Is there any one reader who will not be 
greatly ſurpriſed, and as highly entertained, 
when he is informed that the writer, who 
has recommended the uſe of rowels for the 
cure of various diſeaſes, in compliance with | 


the force of that very cuſtom he condemns, a f. 
ſhould in the ſame page, and comparatively of 
with the ſame breath, inſtantly reprobate the ſan 
practice, as abſolutely drawing ſo much 6d 2 
from the vers; poſſeſſing at the ſame time exc 
ſo great a verſatility of literary genius, ſo per- tili 
fect a pantomimic tranſpoſition of words and Th 
opinions, that we find him (p. 85.) preſerib- Ty 
ing bleeding, purging, and rowelling 12 and 
ſeveral places at once, for one rowel is of tru] 
little avail for many reaſons ; and theſe ſhould and 


continue \ 
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continue running a conſiderable time, at leaſt 
a fortnight or three weeks. In page 9g, he 
believes they may be uſeful in many diſor- 
ders, provided there be made @ /ufficrent 
number of them ;” but as to the parts of the 
body, whether behind the ears, in the breaſt, 
or under the horſe's belly, he thinks it is 
much the ſams thing; ** for in reality, they 
are no more than adding a number of arus's 
or fundaments, ſo that NATURE may meet 
with them in ſeveral parts of the body, and 
not be put to the trouble of going the more 
tedious and common round of circulation in 
order for a diſcharge by excrement or dung.” 


Can it be poſſibly neceſſary for me to offer 
a ſingle line in apology for the introduction 
of aſſertions ſo exceedingly oppoſite from the 
ſame pen; or a refinement of thought and 
fublimity of language in the latter, not to be 
exceeded by any hypothetical reaſoning or fer- 
tility of invention ever iſſued from the prels ? 
The idea of artificial fundaments, to fave NA- 
TURE the trouble of going the more tedious 
and common road by the anus, is not only ſo 
truly great and inimitable ; ſo very contrary to 
and ſo far ſurpaſſing the aſſertion of Os xk, 

Vor. II. 8 that 
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that the works of the Divine Artiſt” had 
left no room for rectification; (ſee p. 153) 
that nothing on my part can be required to 
excite the riſible emotions; though, I muſt 


cConfeſs, it is with the greateſt reluctance ſo 


fair a temptation is relinquiſhed, to play a 
little upon the retentive imperfections of one 
predeceſſor, and the methodiſtical enthu- 
ſiaſm of the other. 


But notwithſtanding the direct and repeated 


contradictions we find diſperſed through the 


volumes of Bracken, (probably occaſioned 


by his long and inconſiſtent digreſſions) it 
muſt be acknowledged, with the ſtricteſt ad- 
herence to juſtice and merit, that no one 
ſucceeding writer has ſince ſtarted a thought 
or broached an opinion upon the operation of 
rowelling, or its effects, but what has been 
an exact literal deſcription, or 0b/ique echo, 
of what originated with him upon the ſub- 
ject. For upon a minute examination of the 
various publications of different writers, we 
find that a very ſuperficial inveſtigation, and 
no additional explanation, has been conde- 
ſcendingly beſtowed upon a proceſs that is 
even now held in the higheſt eſtimation, by 

2 thoſe 
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thoſe advocates for ancient practice, who 
can communicate no ſcientific or profeſſional 
deſcription of its operative effect upon the 
conſtitution ; or by what phyſical means the 
improvement is to be obtained, that they 
ſo confidently and conſcientiouſly recommend 


upon every poſſible occaſion. 


The very few lines introduced under this 
head, by even the moſt prolific authors, 
poſſeſs not the leaſt ray of novelty or in- 
ſtruction, but are direct imitations of what 
proceeded from BRACKEN ; beginning with 
the cuſtomary remark, “that rowels are in 
general uſe, but little underſtood ;” that 
they are artificial vents between the ikin 


and the fleſh;” that they act by revulſion 


and derivation ;” carrying off the redun- 
dant nuMouR's from the veſſels by d:p/e- 
lion. 


Theſe few paſſages contain in purport 
the whole that has been at all communi- 
cated through the medium of the preſs, 
upon an operation ſo indiſcriminately re- 
commended in almoſt every diſeaſe without 
exception ; notwithſtanding it is of ſo much 

8 2 conſequence 
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conſequence in medical management, that 


it becomes matter of admiration, how the 
enlightened part of the world can be ſo fre- 
quently made the dupes of a moſt conſum- 
mate wnorance; without ſummoning to 
their aſſiſtance an opinion of their own, to 
Juſtify the conſiſtency or prevent the error 
of ſuch proceeding. For my own part, after 
endeavouring moſt induſtriouſly for many 
years, to fathom the depth of a Farrier's in- 
tellectual and profeſſional abilities, without 
being enabled to place any part to their cre- 
art accompt; and conſtantly drawing a men- 
tal compariſon between the good they might 
Poſſibly do, and the miſchief they would 
certaiuly occaſion, I have long ſince found it 
neceſlary to decline every dependence upon 
either: feeling myſelf perfectly juſtified in 
recommending it moſt heartily to every 
reader poſſeſſing the leaſt attachment to the 
ſpecies; never to ſuffer a medicine to be 
given, or an operation to be performed, be« 
fore the expected proceſs of the former, 
and the intentional effect of the latter 
are previouſly explained to his entire fatis- 
faction. 
This 
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This I am the more readily induced to 
do, by the inceſſant inſertion of rowels and 
adminiſtration of drinks, by parties ſo con- 

feſſedly ignorant, they can never aſſign the 
leaſt reaſon for the operative ſucceſs of one, 
or the expected medical relief from the 
other. It is not long ſince I became an ac- 
cidental ſpectator to a caſe of great danger 
and almoſt immediate diſſolution, when the 
horſe was in the ſlings nearly exhauſted, 
with only a few hours to live; and was con- 
ſequently very much ſurpriſed to hear a 
Farrier of faſhionable local eminence, earn- 
eſtly recommend and attempt to proceed 
to the inſertion ef a multiplicity of rowels, 
(that were however not permitted by the 
owner); when the horſe was inevitably 
doomed to death long before the rowels 
could have taken any other effect, than in 
their conſequent inflammation (previous to 
maturation) to have encreaſed his miſery and 
rendered his laſt moments the more excru- 
ciating. However, if the owner had con- 
ſented, the operations would have been per- 
formed, and the reward expected, conſe- 


quently /ame purpoſe anſwered. 
9 3 I con- 
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I confidered myſelf exceedingly lucky, in 
ſo favourable an opportunity, to acquire ſome. 


thing perſonally ſatisfactory upon the ope- 


rative proceſs and probable effe& of rowels 
upon the frame and habit, from one who 
had fo confidently recommended their im- 
mediate uſe in a caſe of ſo much emer- 
gency ; and really expected, from the ex- 
tenſive practice of the party, and the gene- 
ral acknowledgement of his practical abili- 
ties, that I ſhould have been in a propor- 
tional degree gratified; but ſorry I am to 
confeſs, after every direct attack, oblique 
inſinuation, and croſs examination, he was 
ſo well fortified in his entrenchments, that J 
could derive no greater degree of informa- 
tion than they were the /ihelieft things to 
do him good.” 


This, among many other recommenda- 
tions of rowelling, upon foundations equally 
ridiculous, brings to my mind another in- 

| ſtance of the indiſcriminate uſe of rowels, 
with no other reaſon on earth than a ſelſ- 
intereſted reference to the pecuniary com- 
penſation annexed to the ceremony of opera- 
tion. A few weeks ſince, an intimate friend 
calling upon me one morning, informed me, 


he 
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he had met with an unlucky circumſtance; 
for having unexpectedly ſold his horſe on 


the Saturday at Rx ADlxo, without any pre- 


vious intention of ſo doing, he was by agree- 
ment to be delivered on the Monday morn- 
ing; at which time the purchaſer diſcovering 
a violent inflammation and diſcharge from one 


of the eyes, (which was not in that condi- 


tion at the time of purchaſe) he objected to 
receiving him ; but its being concluded the 
temporary effect of a bite, blow, or cold, he 


at length agreed to take him away, with the 


privilege of returning him at any time within 
a week, if ſuch appearance was not entirely 
removed. This not happening, the horſe 
was returned ; and my friend had then left 
him in the hands of the /nith, (or FAR- 


 RIER) who had that moment taken away 


two quarts of blood, and was, when he 
came away, juſt going to put in @ rowel 
below the breaſt, to draw off the yumova 
that was ſettled in the eye; that he had 
alſo recommended the uſe of nitre and ſul- 
phur : and as he had plenty at home, he 
ſhould give him an ounce of cach, night and 


morning. 
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The rapid accumulation and combination 
of remedies naturally excited ſome expoſtula- 
tion, and influenced me to aſl, whether there 
were any predominant reaſons (excluſive of 
the intereſted recommendation of the ope- 
rator) that induced him fo ſoon to permit 
the inſertion of the rowel, before he had 
waited even ?wen?y-jour hours, to obſerve 
whether any advantage had been derived 
from the bleeding, which was certainly the 
firſt and beſt ſtep that could have been 
taken Zinding alſo, upon 1ninute enquiry, 
that there was a great probability of its hav- 
ing been occaſioned by a bite or blow among 
other horſes, Men replaced in the ſtable, 
between the time of his having been agreed 
for and brought away; I prevailed on him to 
poſtpone the rowel, (which he had but juſt 
time to do, as the inciſion was made before 
his return) relinquiſh his zitrone, ſulphurens 
intention for the preſent, and leave his horſe 
in my ſtable; which having cheerfully com- 
plied with, the eye was perfectly ſound and 
clear in a few days, with no other afliſtance 
than a ſlight waſhing twice a day with a 
ſponge, plentifully impregnated with cold 
ſpring water. . | 

This 
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This circumſtance, of very little conſe- 
quence in itſelf, is introduced to corrobo- 
rate the aſſertion, that rowels are frequently 
and injudiciouſly brought into practice, with- 
out reaſon in the operator, or reflection in 
the owner ; who generally alarmed upon 
every ſlight occaſion, ſcizes the firſt twig of 
conſolation, without giving the matter ſuch 
conſideration as would enable him to recol- 
lect every probavle remedy ſhould have REA- 
sox for its foundation ; upon the profþe# of 
which he would certainly be, in moſt caſes, 
as capable of deciding as his $CIENTIFIC 
INSTRUCTOR, But what renders the reci- 
tal of ſo trivial a buſineſs applicable to our 
preſent purpole is, the expeditious cure that 
muſt inevitably have been attributed to the 
ROWEL, With no ſmall portion of colla- 
teral merit to thoſe uſeful auxiliaries, the 
ſulphur and nitre, ind they been (luckily for 
the adviſer) concerned in a work, that & A- 
TURE would ſo frequently perform by her 
own efforts, if not inceſſantly counteracted 
by thoſe who neither comprehend her œco- 
nomy, nor condeſcend to conſult her indi- 
cations, 


Having 
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Having introduced what became abſolute. 
ly unavoidable, to demonſtrate the frequent 
_ abſurdity (from long ſtanding, and invinci. 
ble cuſtom) of applying rowels in many caſes, 
without the leaſt well founded reaſon for 
their uſe; it becomes neceſſary to diſcover, 
by ſcientific enquiry, what can be advanced 
in proof of the ſuppoſed utility, that has for 
ages rendered them the profeſſional (or poli. 
tical) rage of every claſs of EQUESTRIAN 
DOCTORS, Without diſtinction. BRAckkx, 
as I have before obſerved, ſays, he attributed 
much of the virtue of rowelling to the good 
effects of reſt and patience; and I am not a 
little vain that we fall into a dire& coinci- 
dence of opinien upon fo principal a part of 
the ſubject. 


Previous to the intended inveſtigation of 
their operative proceſs and effects, I cannot 
but expreſs my diſappointment in not finding 
| ſomething more ſatisfactory from the very 
intelligent and much enlightened pen of Mr. 
Clarke, to whoſe profeſſional merits I ſhall 
ever be one of the firſt to ſubſcribe ; though 
unluckily upon this head, he has not deſcant- 
ed with his wonted perſpicuity, but very 

much 
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much contracted his uſual portion of in- 
formation ; not condeſcending to beſtow a 


chapter of more than five ſhort pages, mere- 


ly to explain the mechanical part of the ope- 
ration, the places proper for inſertion, an 
inſinuation of the probable danger, and 
laſtly, as every writer has done before, 
boldly afferted their univerſal excellence, 
without a ſingle ſubſtantial proof, upon 
which their reputed efficacy can be judi- 
ciouſly founded. 


„% Rowels (ſays he) are of great uſe in 
carrying off rheums or defluxions from 
the eyes; in great ſwellings of the glands, 
&c. about the throat and jaws, which 
threaten a ſuffocation; or when the head 
ſeems particularly affected, as in the ver- 
tigo, or ſtaggers, apoplexy, &c. &c. in 
recent lameneſs; ſwellings of the legs and 
heels, attended with a diſcharge of thin 
ichorous matter, &c. in large and ſud- 
den ſwellings in any part of the body; 
or when extravaſations of the fluids have 
taken place from blows, bruiſes, &c. or 
when a horſe has had a ſevere fall, &c. and 


In 
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in a variety of other caſes, which will occur 
to the judicious practitioner.” 


Without indulging the leaſt deſire or 
intention to animadvert with ſeverity upon 
the different writers who have thus rota- 
tionally | repreſented the accumulated per. 
fection of rowels, (that ſeem in their pro. 
greſs for the Jaſt century, to have ac- 
quired, like the noir ms of the preſent 
day, the virtues of curing all diſeaſes) it 

is very natural to de, that the above 
liſt, in each of which they are ſaid to be 
of great uſe,” with the repeated intro- 
duction of. et ceteras,” and the varicty 
of © other caſes ſubmitted to the judicious 
practitioner,” that there can be but very 
few, or in fact, none, to which they are not, 
in the opinions of ſome, perfectly applica- 
ble in one way or another, perhaps in no 
one more than the: ſelf-evident conſolation, 
if it does no good it may do no harm! it 
will at any rate ſupport the appearance of 
buſineſs! If NATURE effects her own pur- 
| Poſe and promotes a cure, the rowel will be 


entitled to a portion of credit, and the ope- 
. rator 


Ir 
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rator to no ſmall ſhare of profeſſional repu- 


tation. 


Theſe are privileges againſt the power of 


which there can be no appeal; but if we 


look into the operative proceſs of rowels 
with the eye of accuracy, and advert to 
their origin, we ſhall find they were intro- 
duced at a period much leſs enlightened ; 
when the great efficacy of. ALTERATIVES 
was but little, if at all known or eſtabliſhed | 


to any degree of certainty, more particularly 
to thole who are generally entruſted with 
the medical ſuperintendance of horſes ; that 
however expert or judicious they may prove 
in the operative parts of FARRIERY, mult 
feel themſelves exceedingly mortified at 
knowing nothing of medicines, their origin, 
preparations, combinations, properties, or 
effects. 


This univerſal deficiency ſo generally ad- 
mitted, to which the major part of their 
profeſſional errors may be juſtly attributed, 
now bids fair to be reſcued from its diſ- 
graceful ſtate of barbariſm, (under Which 
ſtigma it has ſo long laboured) by a plan 

that 
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that is ſoon to be ſubmitted to Parlia. 
ment by the Opinam AcRIcULTVURE 
SOCIETY, Who have already made public 
(and ſolicited ſubſcriptions for the promo. 
tion of) their very laudable intention of 
ſending a certain number of youths annu- 
ally to FRANCE for VETERINARIAN Epu- 
CATION: Though it perhaps reflects no 
great degree of credit upon our own na- 
tion, that a ſtill more laudable plan could 
not have been adopted, by laying the 
foundation ſtone of ſuch inſtitution in this 
kingdom ; where, by the means of inſtruc- 
tion being local and more extenſive, the 
advantages muſt certainly become the ſooner 
general, than under the reſtraints of the 
preſent propoſition, For the very limited 


number (I believe four or fix) that they 


intend ſending annually, under the uncer- 
tainty of pecuniary contribution from the 
purſes of individuals, affords every reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, upon the moſt moderate com- 
putation, that it muſt be at leaſt A C- 
TURY before the good effect of fo deſir- 
able an improvement can be wnzverſally 
experienced. But as every ſtep to general 
reformation muſt have obſtacles of much 


5 magni- 
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| magnitude to ſurmount, under the conſola- 
tory adage of © better late than never,” every 
member of the community muſt with it the 
moſt uninterrupted ſucceſs. 


Returning to the operative part of our 
ſubject, and its falutary effects upon the 
conſtitution, it may be remembered, that 
rowels have been ſtrenuouſly recommend- 
ed by advocates of every denomination, to 
draw off the corrupt or diſeaſed nuMouRs 
from the blood, leaving the remainder in a 
ſtate of purification ; this, however, has 
never been roundly and boldly aſſerted as 
a fact not to be diſputed, but founded ori- 
ginally in conjecture, and puſillanimouſly 
reiterated accordingly. But for the mo- 
ment, and better promotion of diſquiſition 
and the diſcovery of truth, let us admit 
the abſurdity ; out of which will evidently 
ariſe a queſtion to eſtabliſh the fallacy of 
opinion founded in error, and foſtered by 
ignorance; vis, Whether any profeſſional 
writer, or ſcientific inveſtigator, will ſtand 
forth and ſay, the operative effect of a 
rowel is equally applicable to the differ- 
ence of diſeaſe, ariſing from either a vis- 

CID 
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CID TENACITY ; or an acrimonious and nts 
poveriſhed ſtate of the blood? 


For the preceding quotation from 
CLARKE, (which is in fact a quotation 
from all the reſt) evidently recommends 
it in a variety of diſorders reſulting from 
each of the two; and ſhould ſuch ſyſtem 
poſſeſs the happy influence of extracting 
(ſecundem artem) the foundation of diſ- 
eaſes clearly proceeding from properties in 


the blood /o direttly oppſite to each other, 


and ſuch wonderful efficacy can be ſub- 
ſtantially corroborated ; I ſhall cheerfully 
become a convert to the prevalent opi- 
nion of the Vulcanian fraternity, and join 
in their unlimited repreſentation of 6txt- 
RAL UTILITY. But till better and more 


profeſſional allegations are produced, to juſ- 


tify the indiſcriminate hold they have fo 
long retained, (particularly in country prac- 
tice) ; I ſhall conſcientiouſly forbear to con- 
tribute a fingle encomium upon the great 


and almoſt infallible virtues they have been 


ſo univerſally and erroneouſly /uppr/ed to 


polleſs. | 
All 


3 


il 
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All opinions have not only agreed, but 


experience has eſtabliſhed the fact, that the 
matter diſcharged from the rowels, is, as 
BRACKEN has firſt obſerved, ** as certainly 
blood as that in the veins, barring the 
colour.” This is re-aſſerted by every ſuc- 


ceeding author, and can admit of no con- 


trariety of opinion tending to cavil or con- 
troverſy ; being a matter profeſſionally fix- 
ed beyond the poſſibility of either. What 
inference then is conſequently to be drawn 
from this admiſhon ? Why, that every part 
of the circulation, both in quantity and 
quality, contributes equally to that very 
diſcharge ſo ridiculouſly ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
of the diſeaſed portion only; when the in- 
ſertion has been as erroneouſly fixed upon 
or near to ſome particular part, to be inten- 
tionally relieved by the partial power of ſuch 
artificial evacuation ; conſtituting a ſecond 
blunder upon the palpable foundation of the 
former. For it muſt prove a diſgraceful 
proſtitution of even common comprehenſion, 
to indulge the leaſt idea, that a larger por- 
tion of craſſamentum or ſerum can indi- 
vidually undergo a greater change or recti- 
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fi cation in ſeparation and extravaſation than 
the other. 


It being therefore proved nothing more or 
leſs (diveſted of technical terms and am- 
- biguous reaſoning) than a gradual depletion 
of the blood veſſels, (diveſted of its ſangui- 
nary appearance, and becoming matter by 
the natural proceſs of extravaſation and rare- 
faction) let us deciſively pronounce what ſuch 
conſtant evacuation can be productive of in 
its effects ; I believe I may venture to pro- 
nounce every profeſſor of phyſie or farriery 
will perfectly agree with me, in confirming 
it nothing more than a certain mode of re- 
ducing the habit by drawing off a greater 
portion of blood in every twenty-four hours, 
than is generated by the nutritive property 
of the given quantity of aliment, allowed for 
ſubſiſtance in the ſame ſpace of time; though 
it is, ½ ul cojes, ridiculouſly conceived, that 
by reducing the bodily ſtrength, you infallibly 
ſubdue the predominance of difeaſ: alſo. 


We now arrive at the very line of diſ- 
tinction neceſſary to be drawn in all caſes, 
5 where 
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where a rowel is, or can be ſuppoſed to 
become at all adequate to the taſk it is 
aſſigned. For inſtance, in caſes ariſing from 
cauſes threatening. inflammation, or ſuch 
groſs impurities as are evidently the effect 
of a crude and viſcid ſtate of the blood, (it 
being firſt properly aſcertained) they have 
moſt certainly much in their favour upon 
the well-founded maxim before quoted, 
« if they do no good, they may do no 
harm; it is certainly no bad plan  fport- 
ing to obtain as many points as poflible in 
your favour : but as I will by no means re- 
commend to the practice of others, what 
I would cautiouſly avoid in my own; I 
muſt confeſs they ſhould never be brought 
into immediate uſe in ſtables under my 
ſuperintendance, till the more rational 'and 
mild methods of Evacuants and Diuretics 
(according to the nature, duration and feve- 
rity of the | caſe) had been tried without 
probability or indications of ſucceſs. And 
this idea of procraſtination is held forth 
only upon what I term a very ſufficient 
foundation; for what man living, in poſ- 
ſion of free agency, and the happy power 


of reflection, would, after proper delibera- 
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tion, conſent to perforate the hide of his 
horſe, and ſtand the doubtful chances of 
complicated diſquietude, a lucky formation 
and fortunate flow of matter; an ill-condi- 
tioned wound, inveterate ulcer, or prominent 
cicatrix, conſtituting an irreparable; blemiſh, 
when it can be ſo readily avoided ? 


But admitting, in compliment to ancient 
practice, their utility to he obvious in the 
inflammatory or viſcid caſes before recited; 
let us make a fair and candid enquiry into 
the liſt of Mr. CLarke's, not long fince 
quoted, (which is, in fact, BRACKEN's 
BARTLET's, and OSMER's alſo) and 
openly acknowledge where it will be proper 
to coaleſce, and where diſſent from ſuch opi- 
nions; that their great and indiſcriminate 


merit may with propriety come before that 


public tribunal, to whoſe deciſive arbitration 


every literary diſguiſitioniſt muſt ultimately 


ſubmit. 


That the ſubject (and of importance it 
certainly is) may meet the eye and attract 
the judgment of every unbiaſſed inveſti- 

gator 
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gator with all poſſible clearneſs; it ſhall 
be perfectly diveſted of every ambiguity and 
remote conſideration, by re-ſtating ſingly 
the caſes in which the different authors 
have ſo laviſhly recommended their uſe; 
admitting the propriety of their intro- 
duction where their good effects become 
probable upon profeſſional reaſoning, or 
condemning the adoption where I feel 
myſelf juſtified in ſupporting a contrary 
opinion. 


We are firſt told, *-Rowels are of great 
uſe in carrying off rheums or defluxions of 
the eyes; but as no profeſſional proofs have 
been adduced, or caſes authenticated, by 
any author whatever, to confirm his opinion, 
it is very natural to wiſh for information, 
whether this © usz” has been aſcertained 
in effect, with or without the affiſtance of 
cathartics, diuretics, or alteratives, one of 
which, in theſe caſes, is generally called in 
to their aſſiſtance : but as the effect of ſuch 


medicines are not externally perceptible, their 


proportional ſervices are buried in oblivion, 
(as not being brought totally to proof) and 
the glory of the victory, if obtained, is attri- 

r buted 
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buted to ROWELLING, as a favourite ſpecies 
of practice, not to be violated by the rude 
and uncultivated diftates of modern im- 
provement. I muſt confeſs, in the caſes 
we now ſpeak of, I ſhould by no means 
too haſtily recommend their inſertion ; but 
proceeding with a proper degree of con- 
ſiſtency, according to the apparent cauſe 
from a ſtate of the blood, prefer a courſe 


of diuretics or alteratives, (as the caſe might 


require) and reſerve the operation of rowell- 
ing as my laſt reſource, when every other 


method had failed of the expected ſucceſs. 


In great ſwellings of the glands, &c. 
about the throat and jaws, which threaten 
a ſuffocation. — This is a recommenda- 
tion ſo directly contrary to every ſyſte- 
matic and ſcientific proceeding, that I ſhall 
confine both my ſurprize and remarks mere- 
lv to a profeſſional explanation; and the in- 
troduction of my 047 opinion, in oppoſition 


to theirs. It the ſwellings were ſo alarming 


as to © threaten ſuffocation,” and afforded 
no hope of ſpeedy maturation, by topical ap- 
EIT bs (which muſt ever prove the moſt 


eligible 


ſic 
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digible and conſiſtent method of relief) ſure- 


ly immediate, repeated, and occaſional diſ- 
charges of blood, muſt contribute, in many 
ways, to a removal of the danger appre- 
hended, in cauſing ſome degree of revulſion 
by depletion; which will undoubtedly, by 
relieving the circulation, reduce the deſcribed 
ſtricture upon the parts, and render ſuch pro- 
ceeding very far preferable to the certain 
hazard and tedious expectation of at /eaft 
three days, for the bare chance of very ſlowly 


counteracting what . ſuffocationꝰ might pre- 


vent; long before one, or a mulliplicity of 
rowels, could arrive at a proper degree of 


ſuppuration. And this is the very predomi- 


nant reaſon why I think they are by no 
means to be relied on in acute caſes of danger 
and emergency; ſo much as repeated bleed. 
ings, and ſuch evacuations as become MORE 
SPEEDILY effectual upon the frame and con- 
ſtitution. 


« When the head ſeems particularly af- 
fected, as in the vertigo or ſtaggers, apoplexy, 
&c. &c. In theſe caſes, after proper bleed- 
ings, (which muſt precede every other con- 
ſideration) a proper examination of the blood, 
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and a neceſſary removal of inteſtinal obſtrue- 
tions, if they ſhould be found requiſite; 
I cannot have the leaſt objection to the in- 
ſertion of a rowel, or rowels, provided the 
patient (in either caſe) can be prevailed 
upon to live three or four days, to try the 
effect of the experiment; and this I admit 
upon a recommendation in my former vo- 
lume, that “ increaſing appearances of dan- 
ger muſt juſtify .exertions of alacrity and 
fortitude :”” Although I muſt confeſs my ap- 
prehenſion that either of the above caſes, 
(unleſs early counteracted by the judicious 
interpoſition of other adminiſtrations) muſt 
gain ground 20 rapidly upon the ſyſtem, to 
undergo a ſudden. change of improvement, 
by means ſo very tardy in the effects of their 
operation, 


* In recent lameneſs.” - Why in recent 


lameneſs, and before any of the milder me- 


thods are introduced, I am at a loſs to con- 
ceive; but upon preſumption that every 
other probable remedy is ſet at defiance, for 
the more applicable introduction of REsT, 
I ftart not the moſt trifling objection, con- 
vinced it is the only plea that can be of- 
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fered for the inapplicable introduclion of the 
ROWEL. 


„ Swelling of the legs and heels, at- 


tended with a diſcharge of thin ichorous 
matter, &c. -I imagine, in ſuch caſe, the 
rowel is meant to be inſerted after a non- 
ſubmiſſion to the entire claſſes of alteratives 
and diuretics ; whole efficacious powers muſt 
be too well eſtabliſhed, by . thoſe who have 
experienced their excellent properties, to be 
entirely rejected, without ſuch trial as they 
are juſtly entitled to by their rank in experi- 
mental practice. 


* In large and ſudden ſwellings in any 
part of the body. — This is a recommenda- 
tion ſo vague, looſe, and indefinite, that it 


will hardly admit of conſtruction or determi- 


nation. As © large and ſudden ſwellings“ 
may ariſe from various cauſes, requiring very 
different modes of treatment, it is natural to 
conclude, (indeed to prove by practical de- 
monſtration) that /udden appearances mult 


frequently juſtify much MoRE SUDDEN means 


of counteraction, than patiently waiting, day 


after day, for the expected and precarious 


diſcharge 
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diſcharge of a rowel, that, after all the ſuf. 


pence, may probably terminate unfavourably, 
to the loſs of the ſubject and mortification 
of the owner. 


«© When extravaſations of the fluids have 
taken place from blows, bruiſes, &c. Here 
J cannot heſitate a moment to acquieſce in 
the propoſition, provided the infertion can 
conveniently take place immediately upon or 
cigſe to the part affected: If that cannot be 
done, I object to the attempt; as the “ ex- 
travaſated fluids” muſt be abſorbed into the 
circulation before they can attain the place of 


diſcharge. If which can be accompliſhed, 


they may then be carried off by different 


evacuants, without recourſe to ſuch means; 
but if I perfectly comprehend the alluſion, 
it is ſuppoſed to convey an idea of ** ex- 
travaſated fluids” become ſtagnant by length 


of time, and not to be reſorbed into the cir- 


culation by any probable means whatever. 
In which caſe the rowel may be adopted wiTH 
PROPRIETY, provided it is inſerted under 
the advantages I have juſt deſcribed ; that is, 
directly upan, or immediately contiguous to, 


the ſeat of diſeaſe, 
«c When 
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« When a horſe has had a ſevere fall, &c. 


and in a variety of other caſes which will 
occur to the judicious practitioner.” —This 
propoſition covers ſuch a wonderful ſcope of 
poſſibility, and includes ſuch a variety of la- 
titude for the enquirer ; that it is by far too 
unlimited in its comprehenſion. to admit a 
tedious enumeration of remarks applicable to 
even half the caſes that may be brought into 
the ſcale of imaginary probability. This will 
forcibly affect the judgment of every reader, 
if he condeſcends, for a few moments only, 
to recollect the ways a horſe may be affected 
by a “ ſevere fall, are ſo very numerous, 
that the advice here given (in ſo extenſive a 
degree) muſt prove conditionally dependant 
upon, and be regulated entirely by, the opi- 
nion of thoſe to whom the ſuperintendance 
of ſuch caſes become ſubject, rendering every 
farther remark upon this paſſage extraneous 
and unneceſſary. 


After the ſtricteſt attention to, and in- 
veſtigation of this ſyſtem, (anciently adopted 
and tranſmitted, like domeſtic property, or 
profeſſional implements of bellows, anvil, 
bammer, and vice, from ſire to ſon) I feel 

impartially 
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impartially influenced to declare myſelf a 
very ſlender advocate for their continuance in 
practice upon the baſis of GENERAL Uri 
LITY. There may be ſome few caſes, and 
thoſe few very confined in number, where, 
from a non- ſubmiſſion to the dictates of a 
more rational application, experiments may 
be made by the credulous, of their i uni- 


verſal repulation: But I am induced moſt 


heartily to believe, ſuch alternative muſt be 
adopted much more upon the conſtruction of 
HOPE, than the too flattering proſpect of 
EXPECTATION, 
0 
For my own part, voluntarily embarked 
in a conditional truſt of honour with the 


public, for the promotion of equeſtrian im- 


provements by every rational and ſcientific 
means, that can be advanced upon the face of 
well-founded opinion or practical experience ; 
it is impoſſible for me to acquieſce in the 


recommendation of their inſertion, in the 


variety of indiſcriminate caſes before recited ; 
from which I have withheld my approba- 
tion upon the firmeſt conviction, that no 


ſyſtematic ſubſtantiated reaſons have ever 


been promulgated, demonſtrating the ope- 
| rative 


fir 
to 
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tative proceſs upon the animal œconomy, 
from which the reported good effefts are 
SUPPOSED TO BE PRODUCED. 


believe I have before hinted their being 
originally adopted in times of greater ob- 
ſcurity; when the minds and manners were 
not only much leſs enlightened, but the 
almoſt incredible property and power of 
medicine not then diſcovered and brought 
palpably home, as it now is, to the moſt 
obſtinate incredulity. In the remote age of 
this invention, the volume of medical im- 
provement might be juſtly conſidered in its 
infancy, emerging from the early efforts of 
antiquity ; from which it has continued in 
gradual refinement to its preſent period of 
profeſſional ſplendor, under the indefatigable 
auſpices of thoſe whole literary additions to 
the works of ſcience will perpetuate their 
memories very far beyond any effuſions that 
can poſſibly fall from the grateful pen of 
humble admiration. 


It muſt therefore ſuffice in additional con- 
firmation of the improvement we applaud, 
to obſerve, that even in private practice 
| amongſt 
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amongſt the human ſpecies, thoſe analogous 
operations, ISSUES and SETONS, in the courſe 
of the laſt forty or fifty years, are compara- 
truely obliterated; bearing no kind of pro- 
portion in common uſe, being but very ſel- 
dom either adviſed or adopted, but where the 
parties, from an invincible perſonal or pecu- 
_ mary averſion to medicine, cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to undergo ſuch courſe as may 
_. evidently repair the conſtitution, to a certain 


partial conſumption of the purſe. 


After every obſervation I have been able 
to deduce from theory, every remark I could 
colle& in practice, and every information to 
be derived from thoſe VuLcanian VETE- 
RINARIANS I have had the Honor to conſult ; 
after the analyzation of its phyſical proceſs 
upon the frame; its being immediately and 


equally fed from the fountain of circulation 


and ſupport; a proper inveſtigation and ex- 
poſure of the ridiculous idea of partially 
drawing off corrupt or di ;eaſed particles from 
the blood, that the animal may live the 
purer with the other. half;” and laſtly, the 
more contemptible propagation of their being 


found applicable 20 all diſeaſes, without a 
ſingle 
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ſingle profeſſional proof manfully and ſcienti- 
fically demonſtrated, that they are abſolutely 
neceſſary or infallible 1x NE; it can create 
no admiration that I feel myſelf juſtified in 
offering to the world an opinion, very little 
ſubſervient to the ſuperficial deciſions of thoſe 
who have preceded me upon this ſubject, 


Under the combined weight of theſe con- 
ſiderations, and ſo far as they entitle me to 
offer judgment, I dare venture to pronounce 
and promulgate ſuch belief, that there are 
only a very few caſes in which they are either 
individually zece//ary or uſeful ; having it af 
all in their effects, the powER to produce 
any ſuch change in, or improvement upon, 
the conſtitution, but what may be more con- 
ſiſtently (and to a greater certainty) produced 
by judicious interpoſition of evacuants, diure- 
tics, alteratives, or ſuch other claſs of me- 
dicines, as upon accurate inveſtigation of the 
cauſe and reference to ſymptoms, may be 
found correſponding with the caſe and its 
explanatory parts, in our former volume, 
more particularly adapted to medical diſqui- 
ſition and the cure of diſcaſe. 


The 
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The caſes to which they may be in ſome 
degree adapted, bearing profeſſional traits in 
their favour, are, partial ſwellings of ſome 
duration, originally occaſioned by extrava- 
ſated fluids become too viſcid by ſtagnation 
to be reſorbed into the circulation; cuta- 
neous diſeaſes not ſpeedily ſubmitting to 
the courſe of medicines adapted to their 
. peculiar claſs; inveterate lameneſs of long 
ſſttanding in the ſhoulders or ligamentary 
parts, by the retention of inflammatory 
matter firſt fixed there by the improper and 
too free uſe of ſpirituous applications ; and 
aſthmatic complaints upon a confirmation of 
their non-ſubmiſſion to conditional bleedings, 
a moderate uſe of nitre, and ſuch courſe 
of pectoral dctergents as will be found re- 
commended under that head. In each of 
which, I ſhould not hefitate a moment to 
urge the propriety of inſerting the rowel as 
near the cauſe of complaint as poſſible ; that 
the flux of matter (though collected from 
the circulation) might flow directly from, 
or as contiguous to the ſeat as circumſtances 
will permit; and that ſuch local inſertion 
may contribute aſſiſtance to whatever utility 


they poſſeſs, in unloading to a m— 
e 
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the neighbouring veſſels concerned in the 
caſes we have juſt deſcribed. The advan- 
tage naturally reſulting from ſuch precau- 
tion becoming too evidently obvious to re- 


quire farther anatomical deſcription or phy- 


ſical diſquiſition; the minutiæ of which, 
(ſo far as it appertains to the operation in 
queſtion) having been largely and accu- 
rately explained in the definition of nu- 
MOURS, under the laſt article of EXEROCOISE, 
and the preſent upon ROWELLING, cannot 
ſtand in the leaſt need of additional eluci- 
dation to render the whole perfectly intelli- 
gible to every comprehenſion. 


HUNTERS. 


1 


The particular management of horſes 
paſſing under this denomination will ap- 
pear to many matter of ſo little conſe- 
quence, that it muſt create ſurpriſe how 
any thing mew can be introduced upon a 
ſubject they conceive ſo univerſally and per- 
fectly underſtood. However ſuch opinion 


may be eſtabliſhed in the contraſted minds 
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of thoſe who exiſt only in error, and never 
condeſcend to ſanction the moft promiſing 
ray of improvement ; the great number of 
valuable horſes that have loſt their lives, 
either in or immediately after the chace, in 
the two laſt ſeaſons only, with his Majeſty's, 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales's, 
Lord Barrymore's, and Captain Parker's 
hounds, are demonſtrative proofs of inabi- 
lay in the grooms, or iudiſcretion in the 
riders; as well as collateral corroboration 
that the ſyſtem of perfection is not yet at- 


tained even in the firſt hunting ſtables of 
faſhion and eminence. | 


Without preſuming to arraign, in the 
preſent inſtance, the judgment of one, or 
the prudence of the other, I ſhall proceed 
to lay down ſuch rules for the ſelection of 
hunters, and the minute particulars of their 
management, as have for a ſeries of more 
than twenty years enabled me to enjoy the 
pleaſures of the chace with a multiplicity 
of the fleeteſt and moſt popular packs in 
different parts of the kingdom; without one 
of thoſe unlucky contingencies, that ſo fre- 
quently throw leſs thinking, or leſs experi- 


enced 
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enced ſportſmen into the back ground of 
the picture with mortification and diſ- 
grace. 


It ſhould be indelible in the mind of 


every juvenile and recent iportſman, that to 


bring a horſe into the field our. of condition, 
incurs inſtantaneous ſuſpicion, if not con- 


| tempt; the curioſity (not to ſay inſulting in- 


difference) of every ſpectator is excited, who 
fortunately excels in the figure or qualifica- 
tions of his ſteed, and the ſuperiority of his 
equipments. And this is not at all to be 
wondered at, when thoſe entirely unac- 
quainted with the fact are informed; that 
as much emulation is perceptible in the diſ- 
play of a ſporting apparatus, as in the exult- 
ing ſplendor of a birth-day appearance in 
the vicinity of St. James's: not only the 
RIDERS, but their HokxsEs are fraught 
with the infectious ſpirit of rivalſhip ; and 
impatiently wait the moment, that inſpires 
each with the vigour of general conten- 
tion. 


Horſes imperfe@ in their appearance, with 
fulneſs of the legs, foulneſs in the coat, cracks 
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in the heels, or poverty in the frame, are 
immediately ſurveyed with the eye of at- 
tentive inſpection; this ohligue but accurate 


ſurvey as certainly terminates to the diſcre- 


dit of the maſter as the prejudice of the 
ſervant, leaving no favourable impreſſion of 
their ſtable management at home, or equeſ- 
trian prudence in the field. 


External deficiency is not the only incon- 
venience ariſing from improper condition; 
the concomitant ills reſulting from it, are 
not unfrequently attended with the moſt ſe- 
rious conſequences. Horſes for the very ſe- 
vere and ſtrong chaces with ST AG or Fox, 
ſhould have both the 2% % and body regulated 
to the higheſt degree of purity and perfection; 
ſuch ſyſtem of information may be readily ac- 
quired by proper attention to the neceſſary 
inculcation and judicious obſervation, previ- 
ous to the commencement of the ſeaſon. 
This fact, founded upon the criterion of 
experience, naturally leads us into an enquiry 
what thoſe preparations are, and the neceſſity 
for their introduction: theſe we ſhall con- 
ſequently advert to, but not without an ob- 
lique remembrance of, and reference to, thoſe 
Cynical cavilliſts who (apprehending no dan- 

ger 
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ger till they feel it) ſet pe at defiance ; and 
never ſubmit to acknowledge its utility, till 
the total loſs of one horſe and the irreparable 
injury to another, demonſtrate the abſurdity 
of their il|-founded objections; compulſively 
adding them in rotation to the annually en- 
creaſing liſt of converts to a rational ſyſte- 
matic mode of ſtabularian improvement. 


Such obſtinate non-compliance with the 
juſtified dictates of ſafety reſulting from ex- 
perience, can ariſe only from a total want of 
thought, or knowledge of the animal econo- 
my; by which every ſecretion, evacuation, 
motion and labour is regulated, or action con- 
trouled. From the concurring force of this 
reflection, let every Spor sMAN Whole mind 
is at all open to the rays of reſinement, (and 
who has not, like Toxy LUuu REIN, imbibed 
his entire ſtock of penetration from the apron- 
ſtring of a Mrs. Hordcaſtle, conducting his 
whole affairs by © the rule of Thumb,”) 
conſider the abſolute neceſſity of beſtowing 
ſome little occaſional attention to the indica- 
tions of NATURE ; the direct proceſs of ali- 
ment and digeſtion, with its ſubſequent ſource 
of nutrition ; enabling himſelf to aſcertain (at 
kaſt with ſome degree of preciſion) the ſtate 
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of his own horſes in ſickneſs or health; to 
diſcover their neceſſities, and preſcribe the 
remedies, without a degrading dependence 
upon the accumulated ignorance and affected 
conſequence of every illiterate groom, oftler, 
or fable boy; who, it is univerially known, 
proudly poſſeſs obſolete receipts for every 
polſible dige to which the horſe is liable, 
(w:thout its containing perhaps one applica- 
ble ingredient) and will valiantly vouch for 
the INFALLIBILITY OF tTS' VIRTUES, 
though it is ten to one he is totally unac- 
quainted with the articles of which it is 
compoled, and ſtill more probably has not 
ability to read the very farrago he © conh- 
My recommends. 23 1 


4 This evil has originally ariſen, and been 
encreaſed in its growth by too implicit, of 
rather too indolent, a ſubmiſſion of maſters 
in general, to the indiſcreet (not to add ſome- 


times infornal) and ridiculous propoſitions of 


theſe people, upon whoſe deſtructive affec- 
tation of knowledge I have already fo repeat- 


.  edly expatiated under different heads; but am 


by practical obſervations, as often brought to 
a rencwal of he RE to her every gen- 
RN tleman 


tl 
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tleman or ſportſman on his guard againſt 
their inceſſant obtruſions of medical judg- 
ment; having within the laſt few days heard 
a moſt illiterate puppy of the claſs deſcribed, 
propoſe the infinuation of /ump ſugar for a 
defect IN THE EYE, without a ſingle reaſon 
to aſſign for the ſupport of his recommenda- 
tion, but that © it was like enough to do it 


good. 


This idea is too ſublime and expanded for 
a ſingle remark in animadverſion; but ſurely 
every proprietor of horſes muſt find it greatly 
conducive to a promotion of his own eaſe 
and intereſt, if he would condeſcend to pay 
ſuch attention to this ſubject, as might un- 
doubtedly contribute a proportion of confi- 
dence to his additional knowledge; and to- 
tally exculpate him from the mortifying pre- 
dicament of appealing to the barren capacity 
of his ſervant in a MATTER OF MAGNI- 
TUDE, whoſe underſtanding or inſtructions 


he would not ſubmit to con//t, or even con- 


. deſcend to hear, upon much more inferior 


occaſions. 


There has always exiſted a diverſity of 
U 4 opinions 
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opinions reſpecting the propriety of purging 
horſes previous to the commencement of the 


hunting ſeaſon; and this, as I have before 


hinted, has been one of the long ſtanding 
diſhes of contention between the rights and 
the wrongs ; it will be therefore expected 
(by thoſe impartial inveſtigators who are not 
blinded by invincible prejudice, but open 
to the conviction ariſing from reaſon) that 
ſomething ſhould now be advanced to juſtify 
or condemn, what from not profeſſionally 
underſtanding the operative proceſs of, or its 
effects upon the frame, has hitherto ſuſpend- 


ed their opinions, not knowing wth juſtice . 


which method to avoid, which to purſue. 


That the matter may, however, be 
brought nearer the criterion of deciſion, by 
being more clearly explained ; I ſhall en- 
deavour (without indulging a wiſh to attract 
unneceſſarily the attention of any reader from 
what he may conceive an object of greater 
importance) to convey ſuch deſcription of its 
neceſſity, its operation upon the blood, and 
ſalutary effects upon the conſtitution ; as I am 
induced to believe will prevent the con/i/t- 
an of PURGING being longer a matter of 
controverſy; 
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controverſy ; but that upon certain and proper 
occaſions, it will become univerſally adopted 
under the conditional regulations fo accu- 
rately explained in our former volume of this 
work. Thoſe inſtructions, however, apper- 
taining more particularly to the compoſition 
of various forms, the act of adminiſtration, 
and the mode of action upon the inteſtinal 
contents; we advert now to the more remote 
conſideration of its operative effefts upon the 
ENTIRE SYSTEM, in Juſtification of its 
adoption previous to the annual exertions of 
violence, that ſo evidently encreaſe the velo- 
city of the blood, 


It may be remembered, that in my former 


volume, under inſtructions for getting horſes 
into condition, I have recommended the ope- 
ration of bleeding in a few days aiter being 
taken from graſs ; by ſaying, © a proportion 
may be taken away, according to the ſize, 
ſtate, ſtrength, and temperament of the horſe, 
with due attention to the fleſh he may have 
gained, or the impurities he may have im- 
bibed with his paſture.” This paſſage is fo 
truly expreſſive, and conveys to the mind ſo 
much in ſo ſhort a manner, that I have been 

induced 
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induced to repeat the very words; as directly 
conducive to the ſupport of an aſſertion fre- 
quently brought forward, the great ad- 
vantage of diſcovering the true ſtate of the 
blood.” 


The reaſons are not only exceedingly 
obvious, but have been in their reſpective 
parts ſo minutely explained, that there is 
barely room to urge the propriety and 
enforce the utility of what ought to be 
laid down as the almoſt fundamental rule 
of phy/ical rectification; and, however ab- 
ſtruſe ſuch reaſoning may appear to the 
unſcientific and ſuperficial part of the Vul- 
canian fraternity, denominated FARRIERS 
J heſitate not a moment to affirm, there 
are very many caſes, in which I ſhould 
be profeſſionally induced to regulate the 


PHYSIC in both. quantity and quality, by 


appearances accurately drawn from the ſtate 
of the blood only. 


What! (fays the ſurpriſed and divided 
reader) when his Majeſty's Farrier for Scot- 
land has confidently aſſured us, and under 
the honourable ſanction of royal appoint- 
7 ment, 
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ment, that no diſcovery can be made from 
the blood in any ſtate whatever! That 
blood drawn from a horſe who is evi- 
dently difordered, will ſometimes have the 
ſame appearance "when cold, as that drawn 
from a horſe in health.” And, hey preſto ! 
Vice VERSA! “On the other hand, blood 
drawn from a horſe in health, will ſome- 
times have all the appearance of that 
drawn from one labouring under the moſt 
dangerous diſeaſe.” All this Mr. Clarke 
may moſt potently believe, yet © I hold 
it wrong to have it thus ſet down;“ it 
bears ſo great an affinity to the ambiguous 
putting off of HAMLET to his inquiſitive 
companions, when he ſeriouſly aſſures them, 


There's ne er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 
« But he” s an arrant knave.” 


However, that jarring opinions may be the 
more eafily reconciled, I will venture to 
conclude for this very judicious and en- 
lightened writer, that he intended to have 
ſaid, or withed it to be under/lood ; That 
the caſes in which the blood of ad/ea/ea 
_ bore the appearance of horſes in 

health, 
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health, were thoſe very few in which the 
ſtate of the blood is not fymptomatically 
affected by the diſeaſe; as flatulent or in- 
flammatory cholic, ſirangury, and worms, 
But the better to exculpate myſelf from the 


accuſation or even unjuſt ſuſpicion of in- 


dulging the ſhadow of inclination to arraign 
the authority, or ſport with the judgment 
I fo very much reſpect; let us charitably 
adopt AN ALTERNATIVE, and ſuppoſe, 
what is not only poſſible but probable, that 
as the horſes in that country differ fo 
very materially from ours, (as thoſe can 


teſtify who have viſited the ſpot, and re- 


collect their appearance) why may not the 
frurds partake of the contraſt ? and their 
properties not being ſo eaſily or accurately 
analized as in the more fertile regions of 
the fouth ; the line of diſtinction we may 
naturally conclude is circumſcribed by the 


vermicular boundary of the Tweed, conſti- 


tuting other diverſities of equal admiration. 


From this digreſſion, ſo unavoidably ne- 


ceſſary to juſtify my former recommenda- 
tion of BLEEDING, under proper reſtric- 


tions, we return to the conſideration of 
PURGING; 
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PURGING; upon the very ſalutary and 
judicious interpoſition of which, I have 
already given my decided opinion as to its 
general utility, though I do not mean to 
aſſert myſelf an advocate for its indiſcrimi- 
nate adminiſtration, without due deference 
to the cauſe and condition of the ſubject. 
I wiſh by no means to be conſidered an 
invariable friend to unneceſſary evacuati- 
ons; perfectly convinced they are only 46 
folutely requiſite, under the weight of in- 
judicious accumulation. I therefore beg no 
miſconſtruction may be put upon the theſis 
I advance, which is, that EvAcuAT LIONS 
become not only proper but indiſpenſible, 
when a horſe is so MUCH ABOVE HIM- 
SELF in condition, that he evidently diſ- 
plays the advancing progreſs and ill effects 
of repletion (ariſing from full feed and ir- 
regular exerciſe) in the variety of ways ſo 
repeatedly deſcribed ; not only under other 
heads in this, but different parts of the 
former volume, where the ſtate of the 
blood neceſſarily became the ſubject of 
diſquiſition. 


From what has been ſo fully advanced 
upon 
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upon the article of nutrition, circulation, or 
evacuation, and exerciſe, it muſt be perfect Kk. 
and ſyſtematically clear to every compre- cu 
henſion; that a horſe too plethoric in ha- an 
bit, too much loaded with fleſh, too viſcid ne 
in the ſtate of his blood, or too little ac- ha 
cuſtomed to exerciſe, can never be brought m 
into ſuch ſtrong exertions as the chace, be 
without a very great probability of excit- co 
ing inflammation, that may terminate in a 
different degrees of diſeaſe, danger, and diſ- th 
quietude. Admitting therefore its indiſ- tiv 
penſible neceſſity with horſes of the above ey 
deſcription, it muſt be taken into the ag- 101 
gregate; that although great inconvenien- pe 
cies and diſtreſſing circumſtances may p- tic 
| fibly ariſe, from the want of precaution in of 
not bringing ſuch preventatives into uſe, gr 
where the frame 1s replete with impurities; co 
it can by no means follow that by the omiſ- toc 
fion, with horſes in any tolerable condition, ter 
the probable conſequence becomes inevit- lar 
— po! 
To draw the line of diſtinction between 
ſubjects rendering it a matter of neceſſity un 
with one, or prudence and prevention of 


only 
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only with another; it muſt be candidly ac- 
knowledged, that inſtances frequently oc- 
cur, where horſes perfectly clean, healthy, 
and without viſible cauſe to ſuſpect foul- 
neſs in the body, or impurity in the blood, 
have by proper attention to ſtable manage- 
ment, good feeding, and regular exerciſe, 


been brought into the field in no degraded 


condition, and gone through the ſeaſon with 
a moderate degree of perfection. Though 
this ſhould not be attempted till an atten- 
tive obſervation to the ſtate of the coat, 


eyes, legs, heels, the wind in bruſhing gal- 


lops, and the quality or appearance of the 


perſpirative matter in the act of tranſpira- 
tion, may juſtify a reliance upon the faith 
of experiments; as latent impurities, or 
groſs viſcidities may remain dormant in the 
conſtitution, till rouſed into action by effects 
too numerous and extenſive to admit of rei- 
terated explanation, without deviating too 
largely from the ſubject it is our preſent pur- 
pole to purſue. 


Having introduced remarks that were 
unavoidable, to demonſtrate the conſiſtency 
of carrying off ſuch ſuperflux as may con- 

| ſtitute 
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ſtitute a preternatural weight upon the ani- 
mal cxconomy, by encumbering the infi- 
nity of finer veſſels ſo exquiſitely con- 
cerned in ſecretion and circulation, throw- 
ing the more noble parts of the machine 
into diſorder ; we proceed to explain the ope- 
rative proceſs and effects of CATHARTIO 
EAcuAxrs upon the general ſyſtem; 
by. which phyſical operation, nature be- 
comes gradually relieved from the ple- 
thoric burthen of repletion, affecting even 
the moſt diſtant parts of the extremities, by 
means ſo univerſally known and repeatedly 

deſcribed. 


 PuRGING, in its common and ſuperficial 
acceptation with the unenlightened multi- 
tude, is conſidered merely as a ready and con- 
venient mode of expelling a load of accumu- 
lated contents from the ſtomach, or excre- 
ments from the inteſtines ; without a rela- 
tive conſideration; or ſingle idea of its more 
remote and ſalutary influence upon thoſe parts 
of the frame, that are in general eſtimation 
ſuppoſed to be very little concerned in the 
operation or its effects. 


- | Ou „ 
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To elucidate this matter, and render it 
perfectly comprehenſible, (with as little re- 
ference as poſſible to abſtruſe reaſoning or 
anatomical diſquiſition) let it be underſtood, 
that the internal coat of the ſtomach is ſo 
plentifully portioned with branches from the 
nervous ſyſtem, that it may with great pro- 
priety be termed the joint ſeat of irritability ; 


for excluſive of the acting ſtimulus of the 


cathartic medicines upon the extreme ſen- 


| fibility of the nerves, ſo innumerably dif- 


perſed in their different ramifications, they 
act alſo by irritation upon the mouths of the 
lacteals and /ymphatics, exciting a continued 
and proportional emiſſion of their contents 
into the inteſtinal canal, ſo long as the ſti- 
mulative properties of the medicine may 
have power to act; during which ſuch 
abſorption of LVMH, and regurgitation of 
Cuvrr, intermixes with, and is carried off 
by the excrements. 


By this conſtant ſimulus upon the exqui- 
ite ſenſibility of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
the vermicular motion is not only excited to 
a more frequent diſcharge of its contents, but 
its continued irritation of the vaſcular ſyſtem 


Vor. II. X pro- 
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produces an increaſed ſecretion of /ymph and 


chile, which in the proceſs of abſorption and 


contribution to the excrementitious expulſion, 
is proportionally ſupplied (or the veſſels re- 
plenithed) from even the moſt diſtant part of 
the extremities ; which evidently accounts for 
the viſible advantages ariſing from a courſe of 
phyſic, when a horſe labours under the in- 


conveniencies reſulting from repletion; and is 


ſaid, in the Vulcanian phrajeology, to have the 
HUMOURS fallen into the legs, or fixed upon 
any particular part of the frame. 


Thus much is introduced to render perfect- 
ly clear, what I term the mechanical proceſs 
of purgation ; by ſtrictly attending to which 
it will evidently appear, that the weaker a ca- 
thartic is in its property, the leſs it will affect 
the fluids ſuſpended in different parts of the 
frame; for its fit ftimulus acting upon the 
nervous ſyſtem as the m9? irritable, the lym- 
phatics and lacteals become only the ſecon- 
dary ſeat of provocation, and are proporti- 
cnally acted upon as the PHS is increaſed 
in its power of ſtimulation. 


From this very neceſſary remark, I mean to 
| infer, 
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infer, and with it to be generally and incon- 
trovertibly underſtood and held in remem- 
brance, that a very moderate doſe of phyſic 
will act in a great degree upon the irrita- 
bility of the ſtomach and inteſtines only, ex- 
citing a diſcharge of their contents, as before 
deſcribed ; while its increaſed ſtrength will, 
by its additional ſtimulus upon and perſe- 
vering urritation of the finer veſſels, excite 
their regurgitative contribution to the general 


evacuation, ſo long as the irritating proper- 


ties of the cathartic ſhall retain the power 
of acting upon the vaſcular ſyſtem ; which 
differing ſo very much in different ſubjects, 
requires. proper diſcrimination in the compo- 
ſition of purging medicines, conſequently, 
ſhould always be carefully adapted to the 
ſtate, conſtitution, and bodily ſtrength of the 
horſe. 


This naturally leads us to an enquiry of 
the different degrees of pHYSIC, as — 
applicable to the various occaſions for whicf 
they are brought into*uſe. It evidently ap- 
pears by the above inveſtigation, that the 
milder cathartics a& ſuperficially, merely to 
diſcharge the contents of the inteſtinal ca- 
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nal; and are therefore calculated as preven- 


tatives to the pſſible inconveniencies of im- 
pending repletion ; preſervatives of health, or 
neceſſary preludes to the completion of PER- 
FECT CONDITION, 


The fame elucidation likewiſe demon- 
ſtrates the conſiſtency of increaſing the pro- 
portions, or enlarging the doſes, when more 
diſtant fervices are expected by calling the 
remote powers into action, for the purpoſes 
fo particularly explained; for inſtance, in 
great repletion of the veſſels, ſulneſs of the 
carcaſe, heavineſs of the head and eyes, 
ſwelling and tenſion of the legs, and ſuch 
other cauſes as will be hereafter explained. 
Gentle cathartics, acting merely as obſervable 
laxatives, can never be expected to reach the 
ſeat of theſe complaints; ſuch BRISK PURGEs 
only can be adopted with propriety, as will, 
by their continued ſtimulus, come into con- 
tact with, and additionally act upon, the very 
interjiices of the ſtomach and inteſtines, after 
the excrementitious ſuberflux is thrown off; 
exciting by ſuch means, the lymphatics and 
lacteals to dz/gorge ſome portion of their 
extra contents, (diſtinguiſhed from time im- 
memorial 
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memorial by the appellation of numovuss) to 
be ultimately carried off with the remaining 
cfforts of inteſtinal expulſion, 


If any farther explanation can be at all 
required, to render this proceſs more intel- 
ligible to the dulleſt comprehenſions, I muſt 
beg permiſſion to recommend ſuch Reader to 
a retroſpective recollection of his own ſenſa- 
tions towards the concluding operation of an 
emetic, or cathartic; when I believe it will 
immediately occur to his remembrance, that 
the irritation of the veſſels was much more 
ſevere and effectual, (proved by the repeated 
ſtrainings) than in the preceding diſcharges 
when the contents were expelled with much 
greater eaſe to the patient, though leſs effi- 
cacy upon the frame, 


As I have juſt hinted, there are other 
diſorders, or rather advanced ſtages, of thoſe 
lift deſcribed, (and for which * briſk purges” 
are recommended,) that require a ſtill more 


peculiar mode of counter- action; as horſes 


ſubject to, or labouring under, inveterate 
cracks in the heels; oozing indications of, 


or palpable greaſe ; cutaneous eruptions ; vaſ- 
X 4 cular 
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cular #nots, or tubercles, the evident effectz 
of plenitude; worms, or fluctuating pains in 
the limbs, occaſioning alternate /ameneſs in 
one part or another. In all which cafes, it 
is to be obferved, horſes ſhould never have 
their exerciſe or labour increaſed, to the leaſt 


degree of violent exertion ; without firſt un- 


dergoing EVACUATIONS of ſuch kind, as 
become immediately applicable to the caſe in 
queſtion, | 


For my own part, I feel myſelf power- 
fully influenced to recommend the early ad- 
miniſtration of mercurial purges, accurately 
proportioned to the ſtate of the ſubject and 
prevalence or duration of diſeaſe; and this 
upon the experimental baſis of minute at- 
tention to their ſingular effects upon the con- 
ſtitutions of horſes, in a variety of inſtances 
that perfectly juſtify me in communicating 
ESTABLISHED PROOFS of their ſuperior ex- 
cellence, not only in the different caſes juſt 
recited, but in many others, that it would 


be foreign to our preſent purpoſe to enume- 


Tate. 


To prevent a perpetual obtruſion of tech- 
| | nical 
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nical myſtery, or medical diſquiſition, by 
enlarging upon the means of the mercurial 
particles entering into contact with the blood; 
its power of attenuation, gradual diſſolution 
of the fluids and gentle ſtimulation of the 
ſolids, (which muſt at all times hang heavy 
upon the mind of the unſcientific enquirer) ; 
we mult let our abbreviated alluſion ſuf- 
fice, as a more ſatisfactory mode of intel- 
ligent information, than a tedious chain of 
phyſical definition, that it may be thought 
has been already introduced by much too 


often. 


In this tribute to the almoſt incredible ef- 
fects derived from the judicious and ſalutary 
interpoſition of MERCURIAL CATHARTICS, 
beg to diſclaim every idea of patronizing 
ſuch compoſitions, prepared from the pre- 
ſcriptive ſcraps of antiquity, in the poſſeſſion 
of every bellows blower in the kingdom; not 
more in reſpect to the probable diſpropor- 
tion and certain danger of their ingredi- 
ents, than the abſurd, improper, and indiſ- 
criminate mode of introduction. Of theſe 
preparations, as of the various noſtrums and 
quack medicines of the preſent day, I hold 
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the ſame uniform and invariable opinion; that 
the public are eternally peſtered with innu- 
merable advertiſements, announcing the i- 
raculzus cures, (NATURE HAS PERFOKMED) 
but not a ſingle word of the many thouſands 
fuch medicines have deſtroyed : So true it is, 
% dead men tell no tales. | 


Having gone through what I conceive a 
duty incumbent, reſpecting the operation of 
phyſic and its effects upon the frame, to 
elucidate, as much as circumſtances would 
admit, a ſubject that has been hitherto con- 
ſidered as ſufficient matter to juſtify and ſup- 
port a contrariety of opinions; I muſt, after 
giving it ſuch profeſſional explanation as my 
{lender abilities were adequate to, ſubmit the 
propricty of the practice, under conditional 
regulations, to the deciſion of thoſe who may 
do me the honour of minutely inveſtigating, 
what has been neceſſarily advanced for ge- 
neral conſideration: Begging permiſſion to 
obſerve, that particular inſtructions for the 
management of horſes under the operation 
of PHYSIC, may be found in the former 
volume under that head ; the preſent pages 
having been dedicated entirely to the ope- 
rative 


th 
th 
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rative proceſs and its effects upon the conſti- 
tution, for the purpoſe of univerſal or rather 
common comprehenſion, 


That taſk having been at length performed, 
we take leave of the dry and unentertain- 
ing ſtudy of medical abſtruſity, and proceed 
to ſuch part of our plan as will prove more 
entertaining and acceptable to thoſe, who 
may - condeſcend to conſult us for either 
amuſement or information. I have promiſed 
under the preſent head, rules for the ſelec- 
tion of HuxT ERS, and ſome uſeful hints for 
their management in the ſtable and chace. 
In reſpect to the former, ſuch deſcriptive 
parts as conſtitute uniformity and the points 
of perfection, will be found ſo accurately 
delineated in the early pages of our former 
volume, that its repetition would bear too 
much the appearance of literary impoſition ; 
from which accuſation, it has been our ear- 
neſt endeayour, in every page, to ſtand clearly 
exculpated, 


Upon the ſubject of ſelection there can 
theretore be but little to introduce beyond 
the neceſſity of adhering in choice, as much 

as 
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| as poſſible to thoſe that are e/l-bred, or, in i 
other words, ſuch as come the neareſt in pe- a 
digree, ſymmetry, faſhion, and apparent t 


ſtrength to thoſe in conſtant uſe for the tur, v 
bearing the denomination and figure of t 
BLOOD HORSES, as moſt adequate in ſpeed a 
and durability (termed bottom) to long and t 
ſevere chaces with fleet hounds or in deep r 
countries; under which, horſes of an inferior | 
deſcription fo frequently fink for want of that 0 
conſtitutional ſtamina or inherent fortitude, 0 
that horſes of high pedigrees are lo eminently t 
known to poſſeſs. - 

1 

« 


From this eſtabliſhed and incontrovertible 
fact, we are naturally induced to introduce a 
few oblique remarks upon the very neceſſary 
qualification of © Box ;” fo faſhionably and 
_ eternally echoed and tranſmitted (in equeſ- 
trian inſpection) from one affected puppy to 
another, that they ſeem to have anticipated, 
or rather premeditated, the inexpreſſible plea- 
| | ſure of diſcovering what they call © a want 
| | of bone” in the horſes of others, that they 
unluckily ſeldom or ever perceive in heir 
orn. Theſe curious obſervers, (mere pre- 
tenders to judgment) never condeſcend to 
inveſtigate 
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inveſtigate cauſes or effects, farther than as 
at firſt ſight they affect the ſuperficies of 


their very ſhallow comprehenſion ; from 


whence ariſes the prevalent reflection upon 
the want of bone, ſo exceedingly common, 
and ſo frequently ://-founded, that at the 
time of examination, the ſubje& ſo diſpa- 
raged is ſometimes loaded like a cart horſe, 
From this total ignorance of the anatomical 
conformation, has originated the erroneous 
conjecture of fixing the baſis of ſtrength in 
the bony ſtructure on, without a contin- 
gent reference or relative conſideration to 
the muſcular appendages, that, in fact, con- 
ſtitute the very main ſpring of ſtrength and 
action. 


We are not at all diſinclined to admit that 
the greater the fulcrum or mechanical centre 
of ſupport, the more powerful ſhould be the 
component parts to conſtitute the accumu- 
lation of ſtrength ; though this, like many 
other rules ſuppoſed to be general, 1s liable 
to frequent exception. Of this there are 
diſtinct proofs among the different degrees 
of horſes, in the particular purpoſes for 
which they are bred, or afterwards become 
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appropriate to ; for inſtance, horſes bred with 


ſtrength for draf?, or with ſpeed for the 


chace, are fo directly oppoſite in ſome part of 
their hape, and the whole of their reguiſites, 


that what conſtitutes perfections for the one, 


diſplays an abſolute deficiency for the other. 


Hence ariſes the inconſiſtency of bring. . 


ing croſs-bred heavy horſes into the chace, 
where their own weight, and want of ac- 
tion, lay the foundation of their defici- 
ency ; for in hard or long running they be- 
come inevitably exhauſted, and frequently 
fall victims to the imprudent perſeverance 
of their riders. Thoſe juvenile or inat- 
tentive ſportſmen, whoſe experience has 
been exceedingly limited, or obſervations 
confined, may not yet be perfectly convinced 
that Blood HoksES (notwithſtanding the 
popular clamour of their deficiency in 
bone) will exceed in /peed, ſtrength, and 
bottom, whatever horſes of an oppoſite de- 
ſcription may be brought into the field; 


and of this fact I am fo exceedingly well 


convinced by experimental obſervation and 
unremitting attention, that in a long chace 


with 
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with fleet hounds, running breaſt high, and 
ecroſs a country, nothing but horſes three 
parts or thorough bred can ever lay 4 the 
ſide of them. 


In addition alſo to this truth, let us en- 
counter the full force of another notion 
equally ridiculous, and well calculated for 
thoſe who hunt in zheory, and enjoy the 
chace upon paper; of © a blood horſe not 
having bone and ſtrength ſufficient to cover 
a deep and dirty country;” when every 
ſportſman of experience, who has made the 
trial impartially, will join with me in the 
aſſertion, that horſes of that deſcription 
abſolutely poſſeſs the ſtrength (in their great 
power of action and pliability) to paſs over 
ſuch country, with very flight impreſſion and 
no great labour; when it is a matter not to 
be controverted, that a ſtrong heavy horſe, 
not only finks deep with his own weight at 
every ſtroke, but extricates himſelf with the 
utmoſt difficulty, leaving his rider in the 
pleaſing predicament of ſoon enquiring 
„ which way the hounds are gone?“ with 
the greater gratification of poſſeſſing a horſe 

of 
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of bone and firength ſufficient to carry him 
* AFTER any pack of hounds in the king. 


dom.” Having before bid adieu to medical 
myſtery and anatomical deſcription, we do 


not mean to renew the ſubject by a com- 


parative detail of muſcles and tendons, with 
their appertaining conſiderations ; but leave 
every reader to make up his own mind upon 
the qualifications and kind of horſe moſt ap- 
plicable to his idea of the chace, and inten- 
tion of riding with or after the hounds ; 
. proceeding to a communication of ſuch re- 
marks as, properly attended to, may be pro- 
ductive of their different degrees of utility. 


It may be remembered, that the different 
ſubjects of pyysIC, EXERCISE, and CON- 
DITION have all been ſeparately conſidered, 
and their advantages accurately explained ; 
as may be perceived by application to the 


index of . either volume for information upon 


any particular head. We now conſequently 
arrive at the commencement of the hunting 
ſeaſon, when, meeting in the ficld, every 
countenance betrays a heart elate with the 
general effuſion of joy that is to enſue. Pre- 
vious to farther animadverſion upon which, 
it 
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it becomes neceſſary to remark, that the ex- 
treme degree of perfection, and high condi- 
tion I have hitherto recommended, and allude 
to in my future inſtructions - for ſtable ma- 
nagement, are by no means intended to be 
generally extended to horſes in common uſe 
with HARRIERS; Whoſe othces of ſervice 
are ſo exceedingly different to the very ſtrong 
and ſevere chaces with $TAG or Fox, that 
they may naturally be underſtood to be always 
ſufficiently prepared with a very inferior 
treatment. 


Leſt ſuch gentlemen, who from ſituation, 
inclination, advanced age, or bodily debilita- 
tion, are attached to the frigidity of Hare 
HunTiNG, ſhould feel the dignity of heir 
pack, and the ſplendor of their retinue, de- 
graded by what they may erroneouſly conceive 
an oblique infinuation of contempt ; I muſt 
beg to ſubmit to the criterion of their own 
decifion, the almoſt incredible difference be- 
tween the exertions and duration of the two. 
Horſes that become the neceſſary appendage 
to barriers, undergo ſuch ſudden changes in 
their ſport, not more in the frequent dull 
and tedious attendance upon the hounds 
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when trailing to find in the cold and chil. 
ling dreary fog of a ſevere winter's morning ; 
than the alternate contraſts in the chace, 
arifing from thoſe checks in heading, turn- 
mg, doubling, and ſquatting,” that conſti- 
tute firſt a burſt to promote perſpiration, then 
a © fault” to ſupprels it. 


This is ſo very oppoſite to the violent and 
continued exertions of a chace with either 
-STAG or Fox, in the preſent improved 
breed and fleetneſs of hounds; that I only 
mean to convey an idea of the probable 
hazard of having a horſe kept in too high a 
ſtile for a chace fo ſubject to fluctuation in 
the different degrees of heat and cold, that a 
horſe in perfect condition muſt have great 
good fortune, or an excellent conſtitu- 
tion, not to feel the ill effects of long at- 
tendance upon HARRIERS, at leaſt in thoſe 
countries where the ſcarcity of game ad- 
mits of much loſt time between Killing and 
finding. For my own part, however re- 
pugnant the opinion may prove to one 
claſs of ſpoxtſmen ; I feel myſelf juſtified in 
declaring, no conſideration whatever ſhould 


influence me to dance attendance upon har- 
& - riers. 
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riers, with a horſe of great value and to- 
lerable perfection, unleſs a certainty of ex- 
peditiouſſy finding, and inceſſant running, 
mizht induce me to exerciſe a horſe on the 
intermediate days, as a prelude to the chace 
with cither of the other two. 


Conſidering, therefore, the management 
we allude to, as appertaining more particu- 
larly to horſes of high qualifications, we 
advert, as before mentioned, to the com? 
mencement of the ſeaſon; when, at the 
place of meeting, every ſportſman feels eager 
for the ſport and replete with emulation. 
That we may omit no inſtruction or advice, 
however minute, that can at all contribute to 
the pleaſure or ſafety of the chace: let it be 


held in remembrance, the frame (or rather 


the ſtomach) ſhould never be loaded when 
entering into immediate action. The portions 
of hay and water ſhould be adminiſtered with 
a very ſparing hand, for the laſt twelve or 


lixteen hours preceding the chace ; to which 


end hay ſhould be reſtricted in quantity more 
on that night than any other, his evening 
and morning feeds of corn being increaſed in 
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proportion to the deficiency in the other 
part of his aliment. On the morning of 
hunting he ſhould be dreſſed and fed early; 
having his head ſtrapped up till ſaddled for 
the field, to prevent (if a coarſe feeding horſe) 
his making the clean ſtraw a neceſſary ſub- 
ſtitute for the artificial ſcarcity of hay. 


The day preceding which, every judicious 
or experienced ſportſman arranges all his af- 
fairs, to prevent the leaſt probability of delay, 
diſappointment, or interruption to his ſport ; 
by accurately aſcertaining the adequate ſtate 
of his horſe and the ſafety of his apparatus. 
He deſcends to an attentive ſurvey of the feet 
and the clinches of the ſhoes ; thereby avoid- 
ing the diſtreſſing dilemma of compultively 
exploring a S$MITH's SHOP, in a ſtrange 
country, during the heat and happineſs of 
the chace, by the inexpreſſible mortification 
of caſting a ſhoe: A circumſtance that will 
ſeldom or never happen under the occaſional 
| Inſpection of the ſmith, who will moſt cer- 
tainly never forget the PROPER or accul- 
tomed time of examination; provided he is 
| retained upon the principle of mutual conve- 
ui,, 
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nence, ſo particularly explained in 138 and 


the following pages. 


Proper attention ſhould follow to the form 
of the ſaddle and the ſtate of its ſtuffing, to 
prevent even the poſſibility of the tree coming 
into injurious contact with the ther ; or 
the probability of warbles, by the indenta- 
tion or friction of the girth buckles, in a 


long or ſevere chace. The girth web for 


hunting ſhould be what is termed © ſpring 
web” in preference, for the advantage of its 
additional elaſticity ; the harſh, tight wove 
web, very frequently occaſioning a laceration 
of the integument, known by the name of 
« bowel galled. If due reſpect was alſo 
paid to the probable durability of the /;rrup 
hathers, it might certainly render ſuperflu- 
ous the paltry diſplay of a NW BELT round 
the body of a GENTLEMAN, indicating a 
ſafe reſource for a broken lather; a piece 
of equeſtrian oſtentation never practiſed by 
ſportſmen of eſtabliſhed reputation, who are 
univerſally known to be too ſubſtantially pro- 
vided, in ſo material a part of their equip- 
ments, to ſtand the moſt diſtant chance of 
an accident, that would not only retard their 

” Y 2 progreſs, 
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progreſs, but inevitably brow them gut, be- 


tore they could repair their loſs, if the hounds 


were then croſſing a country. 


If horſes have not fix or eight miles to 
the hounds on the morning of hunting, 
they thould be walked at leaſt an hour, or 
hour and half, before they appear at the 
place of meeting; the conſiſtency of their 
having ſufficient time to unload the frame 
by frequency of evacuation, has been ſo fully 
explained under the article of exerciſe, and 
its palpable utility mutt be ſo forcibly ſtriking 
to every perſon at all convinced of its effects, 
that it cannot poſſibly require any additional 
elucidation. 
| \ 

Suppoſing ourſelves arrived at that unſul- 
lied ſeat of unanimity the place appointed, 
whether throwing into covert for a Fox, or 
turning out the DEER ; every ſportſman will 
acknowledge it may be juſtly deemed the 
critical moment, when the powers of ex- 
hilaration nearly exceed the limits of pre- 
icription, and we © moſt wonder how our 
reaſon holds.” This is the criſis that too 
frequently deprives the juvenile rider (in 
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his initiation) of the degree of prudence fo 
exceedingly neceſſary in the early part of 
the chace ; particularly at the beginning of 
the ſeaſon, when they are ſo little inured to 
exertions of violence and fatigue. The fr/? 
bur/t, with either DEER or Fox, is gene- 
rally ſevere, and not unfrequently of long 
duration, in which too much tenderneſs 
cannot be beſtowed upon the very fountain- 
head of your pleaſure; from whoſe per- 


fections and perſeverance only, you can 


derive your enjoyment of the chace. It is 
therefore perfectly right to have it ever 
in remembrance, that the more moderately 
a horſe is exerted in the early part of the 
day, the greater probability you inſure of 
ſeeing the end of it; with the pleaſing con- 
ſolation of eaſe to your horſe, and no bad 
compliment to your own reputation ; for it 
is a well known fact, that there are hun- 
dreds in a ſeaſon, who from an impatient 
deſire and eager impetuoſity to ſee too much 


of the beginning, ſeldom or never know 


much of the conclu/ion, promoting by indiſ- 
cretion the very means of their mortification 
and diſgrace. 


4 Moderation 
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Moderation in the chace, and ſteady at. 
tention to the leading hounds, will conſtantly 
prevent conſiderable difficulty to the rider, 
as well as the horſe: This is a matter, 
however, more * devoutly to be wiſhed,” 
than at all to be expected. It is equally 
natural to conclude, that moſt of thoſe ad- 
| herents attached to and enjoying the chace, 
would regulate the ſpeed of their horſes 
by the depth of the ground they go over; 
obſervation daily convinces us it is not fo, 
and that there are very numerous excep- 
tions to ſuch neceſſary and Jaudable circum- 
ſpection. | | 


Experience conſtantly affords us demon- 
ſtrative proof, that nothing ſo much ex- 
hauſts the bodily ſtrength, reduces the 
ſpeed, and exhauſts the wind, as ſtrong and 
repeated leaps in any, but particularly m 
dec countries: This reflection ought ſurely 
to convince young or unthinking riders, 
that ſuperfluous leaps, and unneceſſary diffi- 
culties, ſhould never be boaſtingly ericoun- 
tered, to diſplay an affectation of equeſtrian 
courage, or pragmatic conſequence ; for 
they immediately (in the mind of every pru- 
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dent and humane obſerver) appear ſo many 
incontrovertible proofs of his ignorance or 
indiſcretion. Theſe HEROES ON HORSEBACK 
require to be emphatically informed, that 
ſuch voluntary acts of oppreſſion invariably 
operate to the prejudice of the performer, 
however he may be ſanctioned by ſituation 
or favoured by fortune, proving unluckily 
abortive of the original deſign ; for what is 
ſo evidently intended to create admiration, 
is as certainly productive of indifference and 


contempt. 


Another act of folly and indiſcretion is 
equally calculated to excite the diſguſt and 
indignation of every eſtabliſhed ſportſman 
in the field ; that ridiculous vanity of try- 
ing the ſpeed and oppreſſing the ſpirit of 
your horſe, in racing with every ſympa- 
thetic competitor; and it would be very 
extraordinary in ſo numerous a company, if 
one fool was long deprived the pleaſure of 
finding a companion. At the concluſion of 
the chace, whether the death of a Fox 
or the taking of the DEER, numerous 
temptations preſent themſelves to the young 


and inexperienced ſportſman, even in the 
Y 4 infancy 
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infancy of his initiation ; while encounter. 
ing the various propoſitions of the company, 
ſuſpended in opinion between the prevalence 
of inclination and power of conſiſtency. 


Previous to the remarks I proceed to make, 
it is not inapplicable to introduce one obſer- 
vation relative to a termination of the diſtinct 
chaces I have juſt had occaſion to mention; 
for though the former muſt be candidly 
acknowledged proportionally ſevere in its 
courſe, it is by no means comparative in its 
duration. His MajesTrY's Red Deer, under 
the acknowledged excellence of their preſent 

eitabliſhment, exceed in the length of their 
runs all former remembrance, and almoſt every 
conception of thoſe unacquainted with the ſub- 
ject; from three to four hours may be candidly 
conſidered the average of each chace, with 
deer in high condition; at the concluſion of 
which, it is no uncommon circumſtance to 
be twenty, five and twenty, or thirty miles 
from home, or the place of turning out. 


This is the period when every imprudent 
or impatient rider ſhould exert his judgment 
to diſcoyer the ſtate of his horſe and regulate 
his 
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his proceedings accordingly ; horſes are never 
ſo perfectly at eaſe as in their own fables, 
which they ſhould attain with all poſſible 


convenience. There are numbers who (with- 


out at all adverting to the length of the 
chace, or their diſtance from home, ) may 
be conſtantly obſerved eagerly enquiring the 
neareſt way to the firſt houſe of public ac- 
commodation, making what converts they 
can by example ; where, without a reference 
to contingencies, horſes in ſuch ſtate are raſhly 
conſigned to the wnſullied care and inceſſant 
attention of the IMMACULATE OSTLER, (if 
the premiſes are enabled to produce one) 
when they are 9raered to be © well cleaned,” 
« properly fed,” and © ſufficiently watered.” 
This important truſt (tor ſuch it certainly is 
when thoroughly inveſtigated) is thus dele- 


gated to an inferior power, that is perhaps in 


five minutes unavoidably compelled to aban- 
don it, and accept of a /econd or third, which 
may be no more in his power to execute. 
Thus the commiſſion is going on, while 
the happy inadvertent owners are gratifying 
their appetites and drowning their cares in 
all the luxuries of the manſion ; indulging 
their vanity in a recital of their perſonal ex- 

ploits, 
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ploits, and an alternate deſcription of the 
_ difficulties they had ſurmounted in the ſeve- 
rities of the Chace, 


To thoſe in the laudable habits of a dif- 
ferent practice, animadverſion upon the danger 
becomes ſuperfluous ; but as there are thoſe, 
who it is impoſſible to convince of their 
| errors, till repentance comes too late, it 

- may prove no unſeaſonable admonition to 
declare, from this kind of treatment only, I 
have been a witneſs to repeated inſtances, 
where the horſes have never been brought 
again out of the ſtable, but in woeful pro- 
ceſſion to the Collar Maters, who had pur- 
chaſed their hides. 


The tripping of a horſe to dreſs him in 
a comfortleſs ſtable, with every pore of the 
frame relaxed to its utmoſt txtenfion, and 
the additional happy introduction of a pail of 
COLD WATER (as moſt applicable to the 
convenience of the er or his deputy) has 
been the deſtruction of more horſes in dif- 
ferent ways, than ever ſuffered by the longeſt 
and moſt terrible runs when rode with diſ- 
cretion. So much has been repeatedly in- 
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troduced upon the repulſion of perſpirative 
matter, from the ſurface to the different 
parts of the frame, that not a ſingle line can 
be required in elucidation of ſo clear a part 
of the ſubject. 


Steady and attentive obſervance has, years 
fince, convinced me of the inconſiſtency of 
approaching a houſe of this kind in the gene- 
ral hurry and confuſion, with any hope of 
obtaining the requiſite attendance your horſe 
may prove in need of; a dithdent applicant 
may ſtand his hour unnoticed, and his gentle 
requeſts unanſwered, while thoſe fortunately 
poſſeſſed of unbounded confidence and faſhion- 
able effrontery may probably ſucceed 1n their 
applications. It is therefore much more com- 
mendable to paſs gently on with your horſe 
to a houſe whoſe preſent engagements are not 
ſo numerous, which may generally be found 
in a few miles of your way home ward; here 
you become ſo much the object of attention, 
that you almoſt obtain in anticipation what 
you could not before acquire by the moſt 
humble entreaty. This anſwers your pur- 
poſe perhaps in another reſpect, as your horſe 
will have become cool and proper for what 

| attention 
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attention you find it neceſſary to beſtow ; for 
no horſe whatever, after a ſevere run, ſhould 
be placed in a ſtable, or ſuffered to ſtand till, 
till the encreaſed veloſity of the blood and 
the conſequent perſpiration had gradually ſub. 
Aided to its former temperance, 


When your place of temporary conveni- 
ence is obtained, let be only thirty or forty 
minutes at moſt, for the ſollowing purpoſes 
of evacuation and nutrition: See that the 
ſtable, and the ſtall in that ſtable, are made 
as near the warmth of your own as circum- 
ſtances will permit; let the bridle be taken 
off, a handful of ſweet hay thrown before 
him, the girths ſlackened, and the ſaddle 5% 


logſened only from the back, to which it may 


adhere cloſely by the long continued perſpi- 


ration; let a ſheet (or ſuch ſubſtitute as the 
place affords) be thrown over his hind quar- 
ters, and the litter be plentifully ſpread under 
his belly, to excite a ſalutary diſcharge of 
urine, (by this time much wanted) obſerving 
that he ſtales without difficulty, and diſplays 
no figns of ſtrangury ; if ſo, they muſt be 
attended to in the manner deſcribed in the 
former volume, ſhould nature be tardy in her 

own 
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own relief and the violence of ſymptoms 
increaſe. 


Procraſtinate any wants of YoUR own, 
and make up the deficiencies of the day in 
the extra comforts of the evening; this will 
inſure you the exquiſite ſenſation ariſing 
from an act of juſtice and humanity, De- 
pend upon no pompous inſtructions for the 
doubtful ſupply of warm water neceſſary to 
your purpoſe or intention: diveſt yourſelf of. 
the rank folly of falſe conſequence, and at- 
tend to the immediate procuratiom z examine 
its proper warmth, and be yourſelf the truſty . 
ſuperintendant, unleſs the favours of fortune 
and the fidelity of your ſervant have luckily 
placed you above the neceſſity of perſonal 


attendance. So ſoon as he has Haled, let his 


head be well rubbed with part of a ſoft hay 
band, and thoroughly cleanſed with the bruſh; 

draw his ears repeatedly through the hands, 
all which will prove perfectly refreſhing. 
The legs ſhould be alſo well rubbed down 
with double whiſps, to prevent an obſtruction 
of the pores, or ſtiffneſs from accumulated 
dirt and perſpiration, 


This 
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This done, let a moderate feed of the be 
corn your /ocal granary affords, be thrown 
into the manger, and the door of the ſtable 
immediately cloſed. Having thus conſcien- 
tiouſly diſcharged the incumbent office of 
grateful protection; embrace the few minutes 
you have to ſpare in obtaining for yourſelf, 
what little refreſhment nature ſtands in necd 
of. Let no inducement whatever from more 
unthinking companions, attract your atten- 
tion from the ſtate of your horſe to the cir- 
culation of the bottle; if once you ſuffer 
your ſober judgment to relax from what 
ſhould be the invariable maxim of your per- 
ſeverance, you know not where the indiſcre- 
tion ends; one ſingle ſtep of deviation from 
the line of prudence and propriety, frequently 
introduces a thouſand more to promote con- 
trition. 


Upon ample demonſtration, that every 
horſe, ſupported in a domeſtic ſtile, has as 
fervent an attachment to his own ſtall as his 
maſter to his own bed, and will moſt cheer- 
fully encounter (if neceſſary) much additi- 
onal fatigue to attain it; there is no doubt 


but it is highly commendable to bridle him 
{a 
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ſo ſoon as his corn is finiſhed, and take him 
| gently home, provided the diſtance is not 
too great, to prevent a comfort ſo truly 
deſirable to both the horſe and his rider. 
In this recommendation I feel myſelf per- 
fectly juſtified, not only upon the experi- 
mental advantage of frequently taking my 
horſe (in the way I have deſcribed) upwards 
of twenty miles to his own ſtall, which has 
been my invariable practice for more than 
twenty years, but the flattering gratification 
to obſerve many of my friends as regularly 
follow the example. 


No infectious ſolicitations, that ſo con- 
ſtantly ſeduce others to an mediate partici- 
pation of table comp3rts, ever have the moſt 
trifling weight in the ſcale of My DETER- 
MINAT1ON ; dedicated entirely to the ſafety 
of my horſe, no moment is unneceſſarily 
waſted till he 1s © rewarded according to his 
deſerts,” and fafely lodged in his own ſtable, 
beyond the probable reach of danger ; where, 
upon his arrival, (whether aſter a long or 
ſhort return from either a ſevere or mode - 
rate chace) the mode of management 1s cri- 
tically the fame ; his legs and feet are not 

only 
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only inſtantly waſhed with warm water, but 
in ſo doing, the neceſſary inſpection made, 
whether the moſt trifling injuries have been 
ſuſtained by over- reaches, ſtubs, or in lace- 
rations between hair and hcof ; while this is 
doing, a portion of hay is thrown before 
him, and immediately after a pail of water, 
flightly warm, to allay the violent thirſt al- 
ways occaſioned by long and ſevere chaces. 
The uſual ceremony of dreſſing, feeding, 
eiling, ſtopping, and other minutiæ of the 
itable is then gone through ; too ſyſtemati- 


cally and generally underſtood to require 3 


ſingle line in explanation. 


A perſeverance in this rigidity of ſtable 
diſcipline and attention, unbiaſſed by the 
perſuaſion or example of others, will always 
inſure you the ſuperiority of condition in 


the field; under the pleaſing ſenſation of 


your horſe being at home, and completely 
taken care of; when others, leſs con- 
ſiderate, or leſs humane, are commencing a 
wretched journey of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles in a dreary winter's evening; or 
what is nearly upon a parallel of inconſiſt- 
ency, permit them to remain in a ſtrange 


(and 


(and perhaps cold and uncomfortable) ſta- 
ble, to be badly fed and worſe looked af- 
ter. But let it be either oe or the other, 
reſulting conſequences are much the ſame ; 
the porous ſyſtem is affected in a greater 
or leſs degree, the coat becomes rough, 
and unhealthy, bearing the appearance of 
HIDE-BOUND, and the perſpirative matter 
thus compulſively returned upon the circu- 
lation without abſorption, muſt evidently 
ſoon appear to affect the eyes, lungs, or 
glandular parts; to the certain hazard of 
blindneſs, aſthma, broken wind, or ſome one 
of the contingent ills ſo repeatedly. alluded 
to in various parts of this, as well as our 
former volume. 


Reſpecting the article of FEEDING, va- 
rious opinions are entertained, and perhaps 


no ſmall number of thoſe regulated by 


pecuniary conſiderations ; it is, however, uni- 
verſally admitted, that HuxTERS require 
a more extraordinary ſupport than many 
horſes of different denominations ; but the 
particular reaſons why extra ſupport be- 
comes ſo immediately neceſſary, is a mat- 
ter but little underſtood by thoſe not much 

Vol. II. 2 ſub- 
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ſubject to abſtruſe reaſoning or remote con- 
viction. 


It has been repeatedly proved under the 


article of Ex ROISE and its effects, that 
a want of action (when properly ſupplied 
with food) overloads not only the frame 


with aliment, but the circulation with a 


ſuperflux of nutrition; it muſt therefore evi- 
dently appear, by parity of reaſoning, that 


great and conſtant exertions in the chace 


muſt neceſſarily exhauſt the fluids by per- 
ſpiration, as the contents of the inteſtines 
by evacuation; and unleſs the ſyſtem is 
ſufficiently ſupplied with nutritious, reſto- 
rative, and healthy aliment (the beſt in its 
kind) for the due ſupport of theſe frequent 
diſcharges, impoveriſhed blood, loſs of 


fleſh, dejected ſpirit, and bodily debili- 
tation, muſt prove the inevitable conſe- 


quence. 


After the moſt attentive obſervation I 
have been able to beſtow for a number of 


years, cultivating an anxious deſire to diſco- 


ver the proper criterion of ſupport and gra- 


tification for horſes of this deſcription, who 


5 are 
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are fair feeders, and do their work well; 1 
could never find that a leſs portion than ſeven 


pecks or two buſhels of corn, and two truſs - 


(one hundred weight) of hay, per week, 
would keep them up to a proper degree of 
ſtrength and appearance. This is the leaſt 
quantity of either, that any horſe of my own 
conſumes in the hunting ſeaſon ; which al- 
| lowance will conſtitute ſome entertainment, 
in contraſt with the weakly ſubſiſtence of 
thoſe metropolitan ſtables, ſo particularly al- 
luded to in page 199 of the work before us. 
In this calculftion, the reader muſt be in- 
formed, there is no conditional reference or 
alluſion to horſes of weak appetites, that are 
off their food with every trifling exertion, 
or extra fatigue ; they are by no means en- 
titled to a ſtall in the ſtable of an experienced 
ſportſman, who, when ſuch accidentally fall 
into his poſſeſſion, will undoubtedly ſoon 
extricate himſelf from the incumbrance 
without the leaſt neceſſity for my recom- 
mendation. 


WATER is ſo equally and eſſentially re- 
quiſite to the very exiſtence of life, and 


performance of every function, that it be- 
2 2 comes 
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comes entitled to a proper degree of con- 
ſideration; but knowing (from the very 
nature of the enquiry) how little attention 
would be paid to a tedious and deſultory 
diffuſion of matter, upon the different 
kinds of water, their properties, the mine- 
ral particles they contain, the diſtin& ſtrata 
through which they run and become im- 
pregnated as they paſs, with their pro- 


bable or proſfible effects upon the conſtitu- 


tions of horſes, would lead us again into 


a very extenſive and unentertaining field 
of phyſical diſquiſition, that we wiſh by 
no means to renew, unleſs it could tend 
to enlighten the ſubject or improve the 


judgment. In an attempt to ſucceed ef- 
fectually in either, BRacken muſt be 
eventually cited to juſtify one aſlertion, 
CLARKE to demonſtrate another; the ſum 
total of all which, could amount only to 
an accumulation of conjecture reſpecting 


tone, gravel, and ffrangury, without any 
thing being poſitively aſcertained, by a ca- 


talogue of conditional ſuppoſitions, founded 
upon the various properties of different 


waters, according to the ſoils through 
which 
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which they run, or from whence they are 
extracted. 


In fact, ſuch accurate inveſtigation has 
been made by Mr. CLARK of this ſub- 
ject, that it abſolutely precludes every poſ- 
ſibility of introducing a ſingle line in ad- 
dition, without the appearance of plagia- 
riſm; but with due deference to his good 
intent, and true phyſical diſtinction, I can- 
not but conceive, that fo general a deſcrip- 
tion of the different kinds of water will 
afford but little ſatisfaction to thoſe who 
are inevitably' compelled to abide by the 
local properties of their own country, 
without the bare poſſibility of an alterna- 


tive. 


Taking this circumſtance into conſide- 
ration, I think it can be only neceſſary to 
take up the ſubject upon a general ground; 
merely to introduce ſuch few remarks upon 
the quantity and quality of water, as is evi- 


dently moſt applicable to the fate, con- 


dition, and purpoſe of thoſe horſes whole 
ſituation, circumſtances, or fluctuations of 


Z 3 | weather, 
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weather, render their watering in the ſtable 


a buſineſs totally unavoidable. 


I have in different parts of my former 
volume, faid what then became applicable 
upon this ſubjet; but we now proceed 
a few ſteps farther, in elucidation of any 
deficiency; and the more particularly as 
our remarks conſtitute a link of continuity 


to the preſent chain of inſtruction. It can 


never have eſcaped the attention of the 


moſt ſuperficial obſerver, what a wonderful 


Change is almoſt inſtantaneouſly produced in 
the appearance and ſenſations of a horſe, by 
a gratification of thirſt in we or pump wa- 
ter, but more particularly if given in the 
ſtable cold and in the winter ſeaſon. In 
moſt horſes a violent ſhivering and ſtaring 
of the coat immediately ſucceed, and con- 
tinue more or leſs without intermiſſion ; 
thoſe conſtantly ſupplied in this manner 
having always a coat nearly of two colours, 
| (that is, one half ſtanding on end, and the 
other part ſmooth) diſplaying a ſcurfy duſty 
hue at the bottom, evidently the effect of a 
repeated collapſion of the porous ſyſtem, and 


frequent obſtruction of inſenſible perſpiration. 
Ls To 
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To prevent, by every poſſible means, the 
hazard of fuch inconvenience as muſt evi- 
dently enſue from treatment ſo highly impro- 
per; horſes ſhould invariably, when the ſea- 
ſons and the ſtate of thoſe ſeaſons will per- 
mit, be watered abroad at either pond or pool 
of ſoft and well ſheltered water ; as greatly 
preferable to the harſh and chilling frigidity 
of thoſe we have deſcribed. But even in 
this mode, a horſe ſhould never be per- 
mitted to glut himſelf to the leaſt degree 
of ſatiety ; for having no regulator but ap- 


petite, no guide but inclination, they very 


frequently (under management of the inad- 
vertent and inconſiderate) drink to an ex- 
ceſs, occaſioning the moſt excruciating pain, 
and no trifling degree of danger and diſ- 
quietude. Six or ſeven quarts need never 
be exceeded to horſes of this claſs at one 
time, and that as regularly divided in re- 
ſpect to the equal arrangement of time as 
circumſtances will permit; to be repeated 
twice in twenty-four hours, at nearly the 
diſtanee of twelve from each other, to avoid 
the frequent folly of having water Twice 
in about eight hours, remaining $1IXTEEN 
Without, 
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When the. ſeverity of the weather, as 
rain, friſt, or ſnow, prevents horſes of this 
deſcription from being watered in ſuch way ; 
the only prudent alternative (to avoid every 
inconvenicnce) is to furniſh them with ſoft 
water from ſuch receptacles in the ſtable, 


either in its natural ſtate, or with the chill 


taken off, as the ſeaſon and circumſtances 
may require; letting the ſubject almoſt im- 


mediately undergo a briſk bruſhing over for 


a quarter cf an hour or more, to enliven the 
circulation and prevent the diſagreeable ſen- 
ſations of rigor and the effect of obſtructed 
perſpiration, | 


It now becomes neceſſary we revert once 
more to the ſubject of EXERCISE; upon 
the utility of which, we have already en- 
larged, under its diſtinct head, and from 
its numerous advantages and indiſpenſible 
neceſſity, cannot, in fact, be afraid of in- 


troducing too much; it is the very foun- 


tain of health, appetite, and invigoration, 
without which, a horſe can never be ade- 


quate to the purpoſe intended. Proper ex- 


erciſe for horſes, denominated HUNTERS, 
and appropriated to no other uſe, ſhould 
EY be 
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be almoſt variable reſpecting manner, 
length of time and diſtance; though it 
muſt be univerſally known ſuch circum- 
ſtance becomes greatly dependent upon the 
ſeaſon of the year, the ſtate of the weather, 
the ſeverity of the preceding chace, and the 
condition of the horſe. 


Under ſuch certain and unavoidable fluc- 
tuation, conditional inſtructions only can 
be admitted; ſubject as they muſt ever 
remain to the contingencies of inevitable 
diverſification. Horſes on the intervening 
days, during the et and laſt weeks of each 
ſeaſon, when the days are long and ſeaſons 
mild, ſhould be taken out twice a day ; 
for inſtance, from eight to nine in the 
morning, and from four to five in the after- 
noon ; giving them their proper portion of 
water at ſuch pond or pool of ſoft water as 
is moſt remarkable for its ſalubrious pro- 
perties in the neighbourhood of refidence. 
Let the exerciſe be moderate, and equally 
divided before and after the water; re- 
membering, as already obſerved, to regulate 
the /ength and firength of the exerciſe by 
the conNDITION of the horſe. 
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If he is of high fpirit, and ſo much above 


his work, that he encreaſes in fleſh, indica- 
ting the leaſt diſplay of foulneſs from re- 
pletion, let his exerciſe be proportionally 
extended; on the contrary, if the ſubject is 
of ſlender conſtitution, lax habit, light in 
the carcaſe, and weak appetite, the digeſ- 
tive powers muſt be conſequently deficient, 
and proceedings regulated accordingly ; be- 
coming entirely dependent upon circum- 
ſtances and judicious ſuper-intendance. 


In what I term the four centrical months 
of the hunting ſeaſon, when the days are 
exceedingly ſhort, and the weather ſevere; 
the mode of exerciſe muſt be varied, and 
rendered ſubſervient to the changes that oc- 
cur; taking them out at ſuch times as 
may be found moſt convenient under dith- 
culties that frequently ariſe. The rule, 
however, beſt adapted to general practice 
in favourable weather, is to let them have 
their exerciſe at once, and that in the 
middle of the day, between or from the 
hours of eleven to one; equally avoiding the 
chilling fogs of the morning, and damps 


of the evening: having it always in re- 
membrance, 
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membrance, that when prevented (by the 
continuance of inceſſant rain, or deep fall 
of ſnow upon the ground) from taking 
them out at all, their dreſſings are increaſ- 
ed, and patiently perſevered in, to enliven 
the circulation, promote the ſecretions and 
evacuations, as the only ſubſtitute for the 
more ſubſtantial advantage of regular ex- 
erciſe. . 


It is a caſe too frequently obſerved, and 
indeed almoſt generally known, that the 
horſes of Gentlemen are ſometimes un- 
luckily ſubject, in all weathers, to a part of 
their exerciſe at the door of an obſcure ale- 


houſe ; for however hoſpitable may be the 


manſion of the maſter, till the prevalence 
of © DAMNED CusTOM” has rendered it 
ſo predominant, it is in a certain degree 
faſhionable with thoſe faithful and truſty 
ſervants, who, poſſeſſing neither innate 
principal nor perſonal gratitude, render the 
moſt valuable property of their employers 
dangerouſly ſubſervient to the paltry incon- 
ſiſtency and gratification of their own in- 
Clinations, 


Having 
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Having omitted, upon the ſubject of dif. 


eaſed eyes, to introduce a matter of opi- 


nion that ſhould have appeared with more 
propriety under the article of SyuotinG,” 
and frequent ill uſage of Sirus; I am 
induced to ſubmit it to conſideration be- 
fore I take leave of the ſubject before 
us. It is what I have ever thought a too 
unjuſtifiable and great exertion of ſtrength, 
in the uſe and twiſt of the twitch, when 
a horſe is put into that excruciating ſtate 
of coercion for ſhoeing, or any other ope- 
ration, In this extremity of pain and hu- 
miliation, the eyes are frequently obſerved 


agitated, even to the expulſion of tears, 


from the great irritability, and greater ſti- 
mulation of the nervous ſyſtem; this is 


ſo ſeldom regulated by the falutary inter- 


poſition of judgment, humanity, and diſcre- 


Lion, that I ſhall ever retain doubts, from 


the obſervations I have made, whether va- 
rious defects in the eyes, or a paralytic ſtate 
of the optic nerves, may not be very com- 
monly produced by ſuch means, when at- 
tributed to more remote cauſes. 
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ARE thoſe in general performing the moſt 
laborious work, and many of them enjoying 
the leaſt accurate attention of any in the 
kingdom. It is in fact matter of ſurpriſe, 
that a part of the ſpecies conſtituting the 
very baſis and ſupport of inland com- 
merce, the only means of expeditious travel- 
ling, and the advantages of general conveni- 
ence in buſineſs and pleaſure, ſhould be fo 
cruelly neglected, or indifferently treated, 
as may be plainly perceived (without the 
eyes of Argus) in almoſt every inn and a va- 
riety of private ſtables in every part of En 8— 
land. 


Under this deſcription come by much the 
greater part of all the horſes in conſtant 
uſe; as it includes carriage horſes of every 
kind, roadſters and hacks, whether of GEN- 
TLEMEN, TRADESMEN, or TRAVELLERS 
(commonly called riders); all which con- 
ſtitute an infinity, as well in the metropolis 
28 "rey part of the country: A very great 

9 proportion 
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proportion of theſe derive fo little ſupport 
from the ocular inſpection and perſonal care 
of their riders or drivers ; that if the ſecret 
interpoſition of Providence did not influence 
a greater degree of aſſiſtance in their favour, 
than thoſe generally do who ſhould be their 
| protectors, more poverty and bodily deſtrue- 
tion muſt inevitably enſue. 


Rules for ſelecting horſes in purchaſe are 
ſo plainly inculcated in the early part of the 
former volume, that they claim no part of 
our preſent attention; management, with 
- ſuch hints only as appertain to the tuition of 
young and inexperienced travellers, will 
form the ſum total of arrangement under 
this head. It would prove matter of aſto- 
niſhment to thoſe not intimately acquainted 
with the general ſtate, condition, and accom- 
modation of horſes, what labour they exe- 
cute, the incredible difficulties they ſur- 
mount, the inceſſant fatigue they patiently 
endure, and the little they ſubſiſt on in the 
hands of hundreds, who feel no 9 85 but 
gain, no pride but inſenfibility 


The horſes paſſing under the 4 
. tion 
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tion of ROAD HoORsEs are fo exceedingly 
numerous of the different kinds, that a diſ- 
tiact mode of treatment for each particular 
ſort, would be extending the ſubje& to a 


length beyond the wiſh and expectation of 


every reader. Such ſelection may therefore 
be made from the general advice, as the en- 
quirer may find moſt applicable to the ſtate 
of his horſe and the purpoſe of his appro- 
priation ; though the inſtructions may be 


_ conſidered as more conſiſtently adapted to 


ſaddle and light carriage horſes, than thoſe 
employed in heavy machines, road waggons, 


and the inferior vehicles in conſtant uſe. 


Previous to farther embarkation upon that 
part of the ſubject, it may not prove inappli- 
cable to take an oblique ſurvey of thoſe pub- 
lic receptacles known by the appellation of 


, inns ; originally intended and admirably cal- 


culated for the convenience and accommo- 
dation of travellers, but unfortunately, like 
many other inſtitutions of general utility, per- 
verted to the worſt of purpoſes ; having be- 
come ſo numerous (for the advantage of their 
LICENCED Contribution to government) that 
they find it convenient to practiſe every de- 

gree 


feather flock together, 
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gree of impoſition and every ſpecies of adul- 
teration, upon the plauſible plea of ſtate ne- 
ceſſity and ſelf- preſervation. 


Of theſe houſes there are in fat but two 
diſtinct kinds, that fall within the neceſſary 
circumſpection and remembrance of the tra- 
veller, for they are generally in the oppoſite 
extreme ; the accommodations of one claſs 
are hoſpitable, generous, humane, and conſci- 
entious ; the other, execrable to every excite- 


ment of IN DIG NATION. While the former 


are exerting every nerve to acquire ſubſiſtence 


and obtain approbation, with honeſty and 
unſullied reputation; the latter are deriving 


indiſcriminate ſupport by every degree of 
DECEPTION without doors, and every ſpe- 


cies of PECUNIARY oppreſſion within. Ser- 


vants, it is a maxim, ſoon acquire the vr wes 
or vices of their employers, if they indulge 


a wiſh to retain their ſituations; and upon 


the truth of that ancient adage, ** birds of a 
where you find the 
wiſh to pleaſe predominant in the maſter or 


| miſtreſs, you immediately obſerve ſympathe- 


tic aſſiduity in their dependents ; and this re- 


mark will hold: good, with very few ex- 
ceptions, 
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ceptions, in almoſt every inn from Yarmouth 
in Norfolk, to the land's end in Cornwall. 


Under this eſtabliſhed truth, it is alſo an 
additional fact, that while the very reſpect- 
able claſs, whoſe integrity I applaud, and 
whoſe afliduity the public perceive and pro- 
tet, are obtaining the very beſt corn and 
hay that can be conſumed upon the premiſes, 
without reſpect to the price of purchaſe ; not 
more from a deſire to promote their hourly 
encreaſing reputation, than to gratify the 
happy ſenſation of inherent probity ; the lat- 
ter are conſtantly procuring the hay and corn 
only, that can be purchaſed at the very 
LOWEST PRICE, Without a relative conſidera- 
tion to quality, conſcience, or reputation. 


Happy for the owners, much more happy 
for the fatigued and dejected horſes, if either 
poſſeſſed the good fortune or ſagacity, to diſ- 
cover the internal comforts by external ap- 
pearance ; nor can I conceive it would be 
bad policy in the very great numbers who 
conſtantly travel, if they were to obtain by 
petition to parliament a legal injunction, that 
the 81G6N <without ſhould be ſtrictly emble- 

Vor. Il, Aa matic 
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matic of the treatment 74:2 ; and theſe not 
correſponding, ſhould be puniſhed with the 
1% of licence upon reſpectable information. 
As it is, influenced by the power of external 
purity, we enter the gates of AN ANGEL,” 
and in a few minutes repentantly perceive 
we have been induced to encounter a DEvII. 
Where we are taught to expect meekneſs 
from © THE Lams,” we frequently find ths 
fexocity of a Lion. At the © head of a 
Kix, we meet accommodations for 4A 
CoBLER. At a CASTLE, the manners of a 
CorraE. At the Rosk, we are ſurrounded 
with THORNS ; and at the WulTE RAVEN, 
we diſcover A Rook. 

Returning however from a {light digreſſion 
to the ſubject in agitation, I muſt confeſs, | 
O0STLERS are a very uſeful body of men indi- 
vidually conſidered ; but long experience and 
attentive obſervation have rendered it an in- 
variable rule with me, to adopt the good old 
maxim of ** never truſting them farther than 
I can ſee them; “. and this upon the recollecti- 
on of a falſe manger having been diſcovered at 
2 principal inn in the town of my nativity, in 
the days of juvenility; and the correſpond- 

ing 
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ing declaration of a LEGERDEMAIN ADVEN- 
TURER (at that time moſt applicably in 
exhibition) whoſe ſalutary caution J have ever 
retained: * Look SHARP, for if your cyes 
are not quicker than ½ hands I ſhall cer- 
tainly deceive you.” This is a ſpecies of de- 
ception ſo conſtantly practiſed, and fo hap- 
pily enjoyed by the performers, that I maks 
it an invariable rule (by perſonal attendance) 
to ſhield myſelf from the mortifying reflec- 
tion of ſo much impoſition upon my pocket 
or my underſtanding. 


It ſhould be conſidered that RoaD yorsgs 
of every deaomination are, from their con- 
ſtant work and great utility, entitled to a pro- 
portional degree of care and attention with 
the moſt valuable horſes in the kingdom ; 
for though it is by no means neceſſary (but. 
evidently improper) they ſhould be in the 
ſame high ſtate of condition as horſes appro- 
priated to the higher ſpheres of racing and 
hunting ; yet there is a certain ſyſtematic uni- 
formity in their mode of treatment, that re- 
gularly adhered to, will prove equally advan- 
tageous with one claſs, as the almoſt unbound- 
ed circumſpection ſo earneſtly recommended 


with the other. 
7 Aa 2 For 
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For inſtance, very warm ſtables and a pro- 
fuſion of body cloths are to be avoided, with 


horſes that are neceſſarily deftined to enter a 


variety upon the road in conſtant travelling ; 
encountering the extremes of heat and cola, 
the indifference of aliment, the various kinds 
of water, and different modes of treatment. 
Many of theſe, although not in the imme- 
diate need of ſuch large portions of NUTR1- 
MENT as thoſe in the habit of more violent 
- exertions ; yet they are entitled to all the uſe- 
ful minutiz of ſtable diſcipline, that ſo clearly 
contribute to the preſervation of health, in 
horſes of a ſuperior deſcription. 


Horſes coming under the denomination of 
ROAD HORSES, or common hacks in occa- 
Gonal excurſions and diurnal domeſtic em- 
ployment, will ſupport themſelves in good 
ſtate (with moderate gentle work) upon 
three feeds of cern; on the contrary, horſes 
of every kind, in conſtant work and exer- 
tions of magnitude, (as inceſſant journeying, 
or travelling poſt) muſt be ſupplied, at leaſt, 
with a peck of corn a day. Large and 
ſtrong carriage horſes in perpetual work, 

will 
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will require confiderably more, or become 
emaciated by loſs of fleſh in frequent per- 
ſpiration. Theſe rules are offered as a kind 
of general ſtandard ; they muſt, however, re- 
main ſubject to the conditional regulations of 
thoſe who become individually intereſted in 
the event. 


There are numerous cauſes to be aſſigned 

why horſes conſtantly uſed in travelling (par- 
ticularly in the winter) and ſubject to all tHe 
viciſſitudes of different ſtabling upon the 
roads, moſtly bear the appearance of inva- 
lids, and look ſo very different from thoſe 
kept under a ſyſtematic and invariable mode 
of management in private ſtables. The de- 
grees of deception, and various ills they have 
to encounter in many inns, are abſolutely 
incredible, to thoſe unacquainted with fe 
arts in faſhionable practice; the deſtructive 
negligence of Oilers, the badnejs of hay, the 
hardneſs of pump water, and what is ſtill 
more to be lamented, the $SCARCITY OF 
CORN, render it a matter of aſtoniſhment how 
they are enabled to perform journics of ſuch 
an amazing extent as they are perpetually 


deſtined to. 
Aa 3 By 
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Buy way of prelude to the inſtructions J 


conceive requilite, to form the mind of 


every young and inexperienced traveller ; 


it cannot be conſidered inapplicable to 
ſtrengthen the incuication by a ſhort re- 
cital of an introductory fact that not long 
ſince occurred in the neighbourhood of my 
preſent reſidence : Where a farmer enjoyed 


his moiety of land at a very eaſy rent, under 


an excellent landlord, -and no immoderate 
oppreſſion from parochial taxes; and though 
he was univerſally known to be an honeſt 
induſtrious man, yet repeated harve/?s pro- 
duced nothing but additional deficiences ; in 
ſhort, circumſtances became annually more 
and more contracted, till DIRE NECESSITY 
compelled him to relinquiſh both land and 


| habitation, without having it in his power to 


accuſe Providence 'of SEVERITY, or himſelf 


of NEGLECT. 


He was ſoon ſucceeded, at an advanced 
rent, by a man who was equally honeſt, 
ſober, and induſtrious with himſelf; who 
continued plodding on . under the happy 
conſolation of finding every harveſt produce 
additional gain and {ccumplition of profit. 


Ay 
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As FAME is feldom erroneous 7 it parti- 
cular, his predeceſſor hearing of his ſucceſs, 
under a conſiderable advance of rent, took 
the liberty of calling upon him, with a 
blunt but honeſt apology “ for aſking fo 
impertinent a queſtion ; but it was, to be in- 
formed how he, who had the farm it a 
much eaſier rent, could not even pay that 
rent and ſubſiſt his family with all his care 
and œconomy; while his ſucceſſor was not 
only evidently doing this, but daily increaſ- 
ing his ſtock from the ſuperflux?” When 
the other replied, that the whole art of his 
ſucceſs and improvement of the premiſes, 
conſiſted in nothing more than an invariable 
adherence to two words and their conſe- 
quence ; that when his predeceſſor held the 
farm, a too implicit confidence in and reli- 
ance upon his ſervants led him into unex- 
pected and INvIsIBLE loſſes. You, fays he, 
always ordered your dependents to Go” 
and do this, that, or the other ; my plan is 
the very ſame as yours in every other re- 
ſpect but this; from the firſt hour of my 
coming into the farm it has been my con- 
ftant maxim to ſay, © LeT's Go; the e 
of which has evidently occiſioned the very 
Aa 4 wide 
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wide difference between your circumſtances 
and mine. 


There certainly can be no doubt but the 
farmer's excellent maxim ſhould. be adopted 
by all thoſe who rely too much upon the af- 
feed diligence of o/ers, and pretended fide- 
lity of ſervants ; without a ſingle conſiſtent 
reflection upon the cauſe of their approaching 
every day nearer to poverty. For my own 
part, I am not at all aſhamed to acknowledge, 
if my horſes are in higher condition as to ex- 
ternal appearance, ſtronger in the CHACE, or 
more reſpectable upon the RoAp than my 
neighbours, it is only to be attributed to the 


admirable admonition of © LE T's 69,” under 


which incredible advantage of perſonal ſuper- 
intendunce I become ſecurity for the certain 
execution of my OWN ORDERS. 


This to the inattentive or inconſiderate, 
may ſavor too ſtrong of rigidity, and ſeem 
ſtriking too much at the characters of 
ſervants in general; however, the more 
prudent and diſcriminating will know in 
what degree to admit the exception, con- 
cluding there may be ſome entitled to a 


proper 
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proper extenſion of confidence; though 
taken in the aggregate, the proportion is 
ſo exceedingly inferior, that well-bought Ex- 
PERIENCE amply juſtifies me in the opi- 
nion, that the greater number of depen+ 
dents there are retained in any one family, 
(however ſmall the fcale, or extenſive the 
eſtabliſhment,) the more the employer be- 
comes the hourly prey of plunder and im- 
poſition, 


Habituated to a belief of this fact, which 
it is beyond the power of either argu- 
ment or ſophiſtry to diſprove ; I have long 
held in retention two excellent maxims 
(originally from high authority) that conſti- 
tute a uſeful TRIO, in conjunction with 
the emphatical PRECEPT of. the farmer. 


That of never putting off till 79-morrow - 


what can be done 79-day ;” or, © letting an- 
other do for you, what you can do for 
yourſelf.” Theſe rules conditionally ad- 
hered to, as much as circumſtances, ſitua- 
tion, and relative conſiderations will ad- 
mit; would, I believe, have ſaved from 
ruin, THOUSANDS Who have been depre- 
dated by the villainy of ſervants, and now 

| lament, 


| 
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lament, in the moſt diſtreſſing indigence, 


their former inadvertency. 


Theſe admonitions are introduced merely 
as a mirror worthy the accurate inſpection 
and remembrance of thoſe inconſiſtent be- 
ings, who, diſmounting at the different 
inns upon à journey, give their conſe- 
quential inſtructions to an oſtler, or perhaps 
a ſtable boy, and never condeſcend even 
to loo upon the poor animal again, till 
neceſſarily produced for the continuance of 
his journey, at the end of twelve, twenty- 
four, or eight and forty hours. This almoſt 
incredible inſenſibility and ſelf- importance, 
brings to memory the pompoſity of a me- 
dical ſtudent freſh from the trammels of 
| hoſpital attendance, and lectures upon Os- 
TEOLOGY ; whoſe head was ſo replete with 
| anatomical phraſeology, that his mouth was 
never permitted to open but in a diſplay 
of profeſſional ability. For riding into one 
of the principal inns, in the firſt town in 
the county, and alighting from a poney of 
ſmall dimenſions, he vociferouſly reiterated 
the appellation of OsTLER!” © Sir!” 
«« diveſt my horſe of his integuments 1” 
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Of the ſelf-ſame dignity was poor 
W1GNELL, an inferior actor, but“ fock 
King, of Covent Garden Theatre for many 
years; Whoſe ſtage conſequence became fo 
babitual to him, he could never be diveſted 
of it in the moſt trifling occurrences of 
common life. At the concluſion of the 
winter ſeaſon, when making his itinerant 
excurſion to join a company in the coun- 
try for the ſummer, he diſmounted at an 
inn upon the road, and ordering proper 
proportions of corn and water for the 
BuceemHALus on which he rode, enjoyed 
himſelf moſt luxuriouſly upon the beſt 
to be produced. When fatiate with good 
living, he depoſited his pecuniary compen- 
ſation, and ſallying forth, exclaimed moſt 
theatrically for the © OsTLER;” who 
appearing, the gueſt approached him with 
his whip clenched in his hand (in the 
manner of a truncheon, like the Ghoſt in 
Hamlet), ſtill continuing to call upon the 
* OsTLER.” The oſtler recovering from the 
firſt ſurpriſe, ventured, after ſome trifling 
hefitation, to anſwer, but with doubt and 
diſmay, ** SIR I“ © When my fleed has put 
a period to his provender, produce him.” 

This 
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This was a thunder ſtroke to a man little 
read in - ſcripture, and a ſtranger to Be- 
roics, particularly when accompanied with 


tragic EMPHASIS and ELOCUTION. John 


not knowing, and not being able to divine 
the meaning, of this majeſtic injunction, 


| ſcratched his head, and tremblingly re- 


echoed, *© 81, Sr,R!” © When my feed 
has put a period to his provender, produce 


him. Upon my ſoul, Sir, I don't know 


what you mean! Why, you ſcoundrel ! 
when my horſe has eat his corn, bring him 
out of, the ſtable. Whether he had real- 
ly been put in poſſeſſion of any corn at 
all, was a matter of no PERSONAL CON= 
CERN to poor WIGNELL, provided he 
had the immaculate aſſurance of the ,- 


ler, that it was all conſumed ; and this, 


it is much to be regretted, is the invari- 
able cuſtom of numbers, who deſtitute of 
the finer feelings, and perfect ſtrangers to 
the enlivening rays of HUMANITY, are 
open to no other ſenſation, than the pre- 
dominant gratification of ſelf- preſervation. 


Returning, however, to the management 
of Roap 'HoRsEs, whether on a journey 
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of continuance, or in their daily work at 
home, and reſident in their own ſtables, 
the ſame care and attention are equally 
neceſſary; I have ever (feelingly) found, 
SERVANTS at home require the fame cir- 
cumſpection and ſuperintendance as OsT- 
LERS abroad; and happy that man, if one 
there is, who through life has had well- 
founded reaſon to be of a different opi- 
nion; if ſo, he is entitled to my beſt 
congratulations, for poſſeſſing ſo valuable 
a novelty. | | 


Horſes of this deſcription have every 
claim . with others to the fame regularity 
of ſtable diſcipline; they ſhould be at all 
times as equally prepared for a journey, 
as their ſuperiors for the chace ; the ſaddle 
has as great a right to be complete and 
fit eaſy, and the ſhoes to be as firm as 
the firſt hunter in the kingdom. They 
are at all times entitled to ſubſtantial dreſ- 
ſing, good ſoft water, and proper exerciſe ; 
their legs and heels to be well waſhed 
from dirt, and rubbed dry, in the winter 
ſeaſon ; their feet to be picked; ſtopped, 
and hoofs oiled, at all ſeaſons of the year; 


and 
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and their hay and corn as methodically 
given, and as good in its kind (if poſſi- 
ble to be obtained, which in moſt inns it 
is not) as to thoſe of ſuperior qualifica- 
tions, And theſe peculiar attentions become 
the more neceſſary, if the owner, from that 
innate monition that is an ornament to 


human nature; or the prevalence of faſhion | 


in external appcarance, wiſhes him to move 


with pleaſure to himſelf, and credit to his 


maſter. 


There are various matters of general 
concern, that require a little animadver- 
ſion: Firſt, the indiſcreet act of riding a 
horſe to the end of his journey in a ſtate 
of violent perſpiration, to be then led 
about in the hands of an Oftler, till he 
cools ; and this at all times of the year, 
without the leaſt reſpect to ſeaſons. The 


abſurdity is ſo palpable, under the defined 


effect of obſtructed perſpiration ſo repeat- 
edly introduced, that an additional line is 
not required upon the ſubject: but that 
the inconſiſtency of ſuch practice may 
more forcibly affect thoſe who perſevere 


pnly from inadvertency, and others who 
are 
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are ſufficiently humble to imbibe inſtruc- 
tion; ct it be perfectly underſtood, that 


any Mdine very faſt, without a ſub- 
ſtant aid Bever by the impartial 
ſbedta. I tor a King or a Conjurer. 


| But Jeſt my unſupported opinion ſhould 
15 have no weight with ſuch HicnrLying 
gentry, I beg to advance a ſenſible remark 
of a neighbouring friend (very recently 
made) who, in ſerious converſation, aſ- 
ſured me, he never ſaw a man gallop 
| into or out of a town, but, he was clearly 
i convinced, the horſe was not His own, or 
the rider was either a foo or 4 madman.” 
To this very fair and candid inference, I 
am induced to add another corroboration 
of public opinion, upon what they con- 
ceive the moſt ſtriking proof of their cou- 
rage and reſpectability. An old farmer 
within three miles of my own reſidence, . 
baving diſmiſſed a brother of the faculty 
who formerly attended his family, gave me. 
this very conciſe reaſon for ſo doing; © I 
did not chooſe he ſhould attend my fa- 
mily any longer, for he always rides ſo 
10 faſt, 1 am ſure HE NEVER THINKS: Is it 
re poſſible, 
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poſſible, can it be hardly credible, that any 
rational compoſition, after giving theſe 
truths (that have fallen from old and ex- 
perienced obſervers) a moment's reflec- 
tion, will ever lay himſelf open to the 


ſeverity of farcaſms, or rather juſt con- 
temptuous reproofs, that inſtantly conſt. 


tute him a fool or a madman in the eyes 
of all the world? Under conſiderations of 
ſo much weight, I can have but little 
doubt that every random traveller, (not 
totally callous to the dictates of prudence 
and diſcretion) to whoſe rumination theſe 
hints may become ſubſervient ; will, in 
future, diveſt himſelf of his ARosTATIC 
- FUROE, and conclude his ſtage or journey 
by ſuch gradual declination of ſpeed for 
the laſt two or three miles, as may bring 
his horſe folerably cool into the proper re- 
ceptacle, without perſevering in a public 
proof of folly, always productive of * 
and certain PE 


As it is ſo evidently proper to ride a 
horſe very moderately at the concluſion of a 
journey, ſo it muſt prove equally neceſſary 


at the n When a horſe is brought 
| out 
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Gut of the ſtable with the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines expanded with food and excrement, 
he cannot encounter RAPID EXER TION With- 
out much difficulty and temporary inconveni- 
ence, till the inteſtinal accumulation is con- 
ſiderably reduced and carried off by repeated 
evacuations; the work of digeſtion ſhould 
alſo be gradually effected to relieve the ſto- 
mach, and take from the preſſure that muſt 
inevitably fall upon the lobes of the lungs, 
(reſtraining their natural elaſticity) under 
which the horſe muſt move with a load of 
diſquietude till ſuch weight is progreſſively 
removed. 


The certainty of this fact every reader of 
no more than common ſagacity will diſcover, 
without further information from me; when 
I refer him to his recollection, for the great 
difficulty a horſe encounters, when put into 
HASTY ACTION, after receiving his por- 
tion of food and water, either at morning, 
noon, or night. From this remark directly 
branches another, equally worthy the conſi- 
deration of travellers; that is, the almoſt 
* univerſal abſurdity of giving, or rather order- 
ing their horſes a pail of cold water (uſually 
Vor. Il. B b in 
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in inn yards from the pump) in the morning, 


ſometimes before, (which is ridiculous in the 
extreme) but generally immediately after they 
have ſwallowed their corn ; upon an erroneous 


ſuppoſition, that upon ſuch accumuLAaTED 


STUFFING, they will be enabled to ſurmount 
all the difficulties of a long and fatiguing 
journey. 


Upon the inconſiſtency of this practice, I 
deg to appeal only to the unprejudiced re- 
membrance of thoſe who have unthinkingly 
adopted it; whether horſes thus loaded, do 


r greateſt 


| ſeeming labour and inconvenience? Admitting 
this polition without a ſingle exception, there 
cannot be a remaining doubt, but thoſe horſes, 
commencing their journey almoſt immediately 
after the ſtomach becomes expanded with 
the accuſtomed portion of hay and corn; 
had with much more propriety proceed a few 
miles gently on the road, and take their water 
at a ſoft STANDING POND, or POOL, when 
the frame (by preceding evacuations) is more 

adapted to receive it. But even in this al- 
ternative, proper diſcrimination is abſolutely 
neceſſary; for horſes, either on a journey or 

| In 
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in common exerciſe, ſhould never be per- 
mitted to drink at all in ſharp ſhallhw ftreams, 
that run over a ruſty gravel, or through a 
black peaty ſoil; they are equally harſh, and 
{ſeldom or never fail to have a ſevere effect 
upon the inteſtinal canal, in producing Het 
or cholic in a greater or leſs degree, and ſet- 
ting the coat by a ſudden collapſion of the 
cutaneous pores in a few minutes after uſe, 


To enumerate the minutiæ of MANAGE - 
MENT, and bring it into a conciſe and fingle 
point of view, I heartily (and upon experi- 
mental proof of the advantage) recommend 
every perſon upon a journey, whether long or 
ſhort, who takes up his temporary reſidence 
AT INNs, to make it his invariable rule To 
8EE (by either himſelf or ſervant) that his 
horſes are dreſſed, fed, and watered; their 
heels waſhed, feet ſtopped, hoofs oiled, and 
his equipments or apparatus, whether for 
riding or driving, examined as to their ſafety, 
every night or morning, if not at every ſtage ; ; 
perhaps the latter may always prove the 
moſt eligible, for thoſe who will compound 
at a "ou triflng degree of additional trouble, 
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to avoid the poſſibility of unexpected * 
or diſappointment. 


Joo inſure the execution of all which, with 
the leſs reluctance on the part of your depend- 
_ ents, let it be ever predominant in the mind, 
* to do as you would be done unto; LIBE- 
RALITY judiciouſly exerted is the beſt ſecu- 
rity for a cheerful execution of your wiſhes, 
It ſhould be forcibly impreſſed upon the mind 
of every traveller, who wiſhes to become a 
gueſt of reſpectability, that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire,” and the hope of re- 
ward ſweetens labour. Upon the osTLER, 
the wAITER, and the CHAMBERMAID, de- 
pends not only your comfort but your ſafety ; 
and it is ſo completely in the junction of the 
trio, to render your armed chair eaſy, or re- 
plete with the thorns of diſquietude, that it 
will be not only neceflary you treat them with 
becoming civility, diveſted of the diſguſting 
pride of perſonal oſtentation; but take care 
to beſtow ſuch expreſſive marks of your ap- 
probation, as will ſufficiently influence them 
to conſider you upon every future occaſion, 
more the domeſtic friend than the caſual 
Kranger. 
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In pecuniary compenſations of this kind 


it is ridiculous to be on the penurious fide of 
gratification; a ſingle ſhilling very frequently, 
IN THEIR OPINIONS, conſtitutes the line of 
diſtinction between A GENTLEMAN” and 
% BLACK GUARD; then who would en- 
counter 


The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes, 


when *© a good name,” with a profuſion of 
adulation, may be purchaſed for fo paltry 
a conſideration. In ſhort, although the ex- 
pences attendant upon the conveniences of 
ſuch receptacles conſtitute a tax of enormity ; 
yet if you with to inſure your own comfort, 
with the ſafety of your horſe, you have no 
alternative but to conſider them debts of 
honour that muſt be paid. 25 


Before we bid adieu to the ſubject of road 
horſes, it cannot prove inapplicable to intro- 
duce a few remarks upon the inconſiſtency of 
waſhing the bodies of poſt and ſtage horſes 
all over with cold water, ſo ſoon as they are 
taken out of their harneſs, when in the higheſt 
| ſtate of perſpiration. This cuſtom is be- 
B b 3 come 
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come ſo univerſal, that we perceive its adoption 
in almoſt every inn yard of eminence through 
the kingdom : That I may, however, avoid 
the accuſation of raſhly condemning a practice 
ſo numerouſly ſupported, I ſhall only. ſtart 
ſuch matters of opinion for due deliberation, 
as may more materially concern thoſe inte- 
| reſted in the conſequence. | 


That is, whether it is poſſible to believe, 
(after a moment's reflection) that a horſe who 
has gone ten, fifteen, or twenty miles with 
great exertion, and is brought in with the per- 
ſpirable matter paſſing off in ſtreams; can be 
completely plunged into a torrent of coLD 
WATER, Without at leaſt the very great pro- 
bability of deſtructive conſequences, from in- 
ſtantaneouſly cloſing the cuticular pores, and 
inevitably locking up the whole maſs of ſe- 
creted perſpirative matter in a ſtate of tempo- 
rary * ? 


In this unnatural ſhock the conſtitution 
becomes the criterion of deciſion, the whole 
aſpect depending entirely upon the ſtate of the 
blood; if the horſe ſhould be luckily free from 
every trait of diſeaſe, and rather below than 

above 
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above himſelf in condition, diſplaying a ſtate 
of purity in appearance, nature may, under 
ſuch favourable circumſtances, prove herſelf 
adequate to the taſk of abſorption, and it may 
be again received into the circulation, no ill 
conſequences becoming perceptible: But 
ſhould the veſſels have been before overload- 
ed, and the blood in a ſtate of viscivity; 
very great danger mult inevitably enſue ; for 
the perſpirative matter thus preternaturally 
thrown upon the circulation, after acquiring 
by its ſtagnation a proportional tenacity, muſt 
render the whole ſyſtem liable to ſudden in- 
flammation upon increaſing the blood's mo- 
tion to the leaſt degree of velocity. 


To the perſuaſive force of theſe probable 
effects, I have long ſince become the greater 
convert, by attentively adverting to the great 
number of THOSE HORSES that fo ſuddenly 
drop dead upon the road, in the very next 
ſtage after having undergone ſuch unnatural 
ablution. To the rational or ſcientific ob- 
ſerver, the cauſe of theſe deaths does not 
require a momentary inveſtigation ; the ſyſtem 
of CIRCULATION, DERIVATION, REPLE= 
TION, and REVULSION are too well under- 


Bb 4 ſtood 
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ſtood to heſitate a moment in pronouncing 
ſuch ſudden deaths to be generally occafioned 
by the means already aſſigned: The phyſical 
proceſs of which repulſion of perſpirative 
matter, and its effects upon various habits, 


are too minutely explained under the heads 


of different diſeaſes, - in many parts of our 
former volume, to render farther diſquiſition 
in the leaſt neceſſary. 


For my own part, ever open to intellectual 
improvement and conſtantly courting con- 
viction, I moſt anxiouſly with to be informed, 
through the channel of ſyſtematic impartia- 
lity, what can be hoped, wiſhed, or expected 
from a proceeding ſo entirely new; that can- 
not be more conſiſtently obtained by the ut- 
molt extent of friction properly perſevered in, 
with the utual modes of WwIiSPING, BRUSH=- 
ING, and CLEANING, as in general uſe in 
almoſt every ſtable of uniformity in the king- 
dom. Nor can I at all conceive, as every 
thing that can be required relative to condi- 
tion, labour, and appearance is to be effected 


by means diveſted of danger ; why ſuch un- 


juſtifiable modes need be brought into prac- 


tice, without a ſingle conſiſtent idea to juſtify 


their 
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their introduction for either improvement or 
utility. 


Having formerly made ſome few obſerva- 
tions upon the convenience of Public Repo- 
ſitories for the ſale of horſes by auction; I 
am induced, from à recent diſcovery, to add 
a ſingle remark upon one of their /oca/ laws, 
indicative of great apparent probity in the 
proprietors of ſuch receptacles, but replete 
with danger to thoſe, who conſign valuable 
horſes for ſale, ſhould the rules ſo made be 
perſevered in. Since the publication of my 
former volume, a friend (upon my making 
an occaſional journey to London) begged me 
to execute the commiſſion of ſelling a ſound 
five year old mare at one of the moſt faſhion- 
able repoſitories in the metropolis. Reaching 
London the day preceding the fale, and giv- 
ing my inſtructions, I returned in the morn- 
ing, and after amuſing myſelf upon different 


parts of the premiſes, accidently approached 


the PULPIT ; upon which was affixed literary 
information, that perſons ſelling horſes 
WARRANTED SOUND on 4 Monday were en- 
titled to the money on Friday, and thoſe fo fold 
and warranted on 4 Thyr/day might receive 


payment 
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payment on the following Monday ; if in the 


mean time ſuch pgs or horſes were not re- 
turned As UNSOUND.” The palpable abſur- 
dity of propoſitions fo ridiculous and unjuſt 
inſtantly deranged all my premeditated plan 
of proceeding ; for upon re- eonſidering my 
commiſſion and the conditions of fale, I found 
if the mare was ſold at the hammer I had not 


only to make à waiting job of four days in 


London for payment, but the chance of 4 
LAME MARE at the expiration of that time, 


inſtead of the money. For the purchaſer 
poſſeſſing the privilege of riding her for fo 


Jong, might ſo do to any diſtance, or any 


degree of diſtreſs; and not approving her in 
every action, had only to confer the favour 
of @ blow upon any particular part, to occa- 
fion temporary pain and limping, that might 
juſtify a return under the plea of unſoundneſc, 
rendering the ſeller a dupe to the force of 
credulity and REPOSITORICAL INTEGRITY, 


| Under the weight of indignation, that 


naturally aroſe from ſerious reflection, upon 


fach an evident want of conſiſtency in mu- 


tual conditions that we are naturally to con- 
clude, SHOULD fix the ſtandard of pv, 
and 
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and prevent unfair preponderation in favour 


of either buyer or ſeller ; I returned the mare 
to the owner without expoſing her to ſale, 


with an invariable determination, never to 
ſell a horſe of even TEN Pounds value, 
where the purchaſer may not only poſſeſs the 

privilege, but ſufficient time to render him a 
complete cripple, by hard riding or bad 
management, leaving me no conſolation but 
my own acquieſcence and extreme folly for 


repentance, 


Taking into conſideration the very tedious 
and expenſive litigations that have been car- 
ried on in our courts of law, upon the ſub- 
ject of horſes proving unſound ſome time 
after ſale and delivery; I think it neceſſary 
(after proper reference to the definition of 
the word soup, in the early part of 
the former volume,) to introduce my own 
method: of diſpoſal, where I conceive. the 
horſe to be perfectly healthy and entirely 
ſound at the moment of delivery. 


A learned: Peer upon one bench, may, 
under ſanction of an eminent fituation, 
and the advantage of coining @ new /aw to 

anſwer 
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anſwer every particular purpoſe, dictatorially 
inſinuate to a jury, © that a horſe ſhould 
continue ſound for a certain number of gays, 
weeks, or months after the purchaſe ;” and 
fix upon a ſtipulated ſum for what he has 
candeicended to term © A SOUND PRICE y”” 
aſcertaining ſuch opinion an invariable crite- 
tion for all future deciſions in Weſtminſter- 
Hall: Or a worthy Baron upon another, 
* that a man may /awfully correct his wife 
with a ſtick no bigger than his THUNMB.“ 
But however accurate ſuch calculations may 
have been made by the very high and re- 
ſpectable authorities I allude to, they cannot 
be more free from caſual exceptions, than 
the great infinity of rules where EXCEPTIONS 
are always admitted. 


However, as I confeſs myſelf one of thoſe 
never implicitly bound merely by matter of 
pinion, with an utter averſion to diſpoſing of 
borſes in Weſtminſter-Hall, and experimen- 
tally convinced how very fuddenly horſes fall 
Lane without a viſible cauſe; as well as how 
frequently they are attacked with acute diſeaſe 
and rapzaly carried off without any particular 
reaſon to be collected EVEN FROM DISSEC- 

| TION; 
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TION : Under the influence of theſe predo- 
minant facts, I have long ſince adopted a cer- 
tain invariable mode of diſpoſal, that I con- 
ſcientiouſly recommend, to prevent diſgrace 
on one ſide, or diſſatisfaction on the other. 


My method is equally conciſe and deci- 
five: If the horſe is unequivocally sounp, 
I am perfectly content to warrant him ſo, 
even upon oath if required, to the hour of 
DELIVERY, but not a Angle hour beyond it; 
for let it be held in memory, he is as liable 
to become lame, diſeaſed, or a ſubje& of 
diſſolution, in that very hour, as in any 
other of his life. —I am equally willing to 
' ſhow all his paces with hounds, or on the 
road, (according to his appropriation) but 
not mounted by a ffranger, of whoſe qua- 
lifications zn riding I know as little as he 
does of my horſe in temper and adm ; and 
conſequently, from a want of congeniality 
between the natural diſpoſition of one, and 
correſponding pliability of the other, the 
horſe might be ſhown to palpable diſad- 
vantage. For it may be relied on, and ac- 
cepted as a certain fact, that almoſt every 
horſe will move in another ſtile, and diſplay 


a very 


J 
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on 


1 very different figure, when croffed by one 


that he is accuſtomed to, who knows his 


tendencies, and the ſtate of his mouth, than 
under the hands of one to whom he is totally 
unknown; all which they have natural ſaga- 
city to diſcover, in a much greater degree 
than generally believed by thoſe who have 
had but ſlender opportunities of attending to 


their perfections. 


The . 


That has totally diſſipated ſome of the 
moſt ſplendid fortunes in a very few years, 
and left the poſſeſſors to lament in 1np1- 
GENCE, the fatal effects of their credulity, 
and the folly of infection; is entitled to 
ſuch few remarks as appertain to the pre- 
valence of a faſhion that has, within a very 


ſhort ſpace of years, involved not only num- 


bers of the moſt EMINENT CHARACTERS, 


but hundreds of inferior, in the general ruin. 


For the laſt half century this rage has been 


ſo very predominant that great numbers even 


of 
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of the commercial world could not with- 
ſtand the force of temptation; to have a 
horſe or two IN TRAINING has been an 
object of the higheſt ambition, to the gra- 
tification of which, every other proſpect or 
purſuit has been rendered ſubſervient. The 
contagion has been in its effects ſo deluſive, 
that Lottery Othce Keepers and Pawnbrokers 
have been racing againſt the horſes of Peers 
of the realm, to the inevitable accumulation 
of DEBTS, the defrauding of CREDITORS, 
and the promoting of BANKRUPTCIES. 
This is not calculated to create ſurpriſe, 
when it is not only reaolleQed in rumination, 
but confirmed by time and experience, that 
nothing but a fortune of immenſity can ſtand 
againſt the enormous expence of BREEDING 
and TRAINING ; the fluctuating uncertainty 
of the produce ; and laſtly, what is ſtill more 
to be dreaded, the innate villainy and fudied 
deception of the ſubordinate claſſes, with 
whom your HONOUR and PROPERTY are 
eventually entruſted ; and upon whoſe caprice, 
intereſt, villainy, or integrity, you muſt un- 
avoidably depend, to carry your purpoſes into 
execution. 


5 
However 


" . 


However ſtrange and unpromiſing this de- 
lineation may appear to the young and 
inexperienced ſportſman, (who having no 
guile in his own diſpoſition, does not ſuſ- 
pect it in others) yet the projected villainies 
are ſo numerous, and refined to ſo many 
different degrees of deception, that in the 


| preſent ſtate of ſporting purification, it is al- 


moſt impoſſible for any man to train and 
run a horſe, or make a ſingle bet upon their 
ſucceſs, without falling into one of the innu- 
merable plots that will be laid for his de- 
ſtruction. Excluſive of the experimental 
proofs we ſhall have occaſion to introduce 
in corroboration of this remark, it may not 
be out of point to obſerve, that a late noble 
Lord, within my own memory, was ſo well 
convinced of this fact, that when in the ab- 
ſolute poſſeſſion of a STABLE oF WINNERS, 
he totally relinquiſhed a purſuit of ſo much 
pleaſure; and fold off his ſtud, rather than 
continue the ſtanding prey of premeditated 
plunder ; convinced by long and attentive 
experience, no moderate fortune or common 


ſagacity could ſhield him from the joint 


rapacity of dependents, who were to parti- 
cipate 


— 
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elpate in the conſtant depredation upon an 
individual. 


To this prudent decifion, he was juſtly 
influenced by the eagerly expected return of 
his training groom from a ſummer expedition, 
with three running horſes of ſome emi- 
nence, that had in their excurſion of little 
more than four months, obtained poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſeven fifty pound plates. But after 
having received the different prizes, and 
diſcharged all contingent expences, this 
FAITHFUL STEWARD, by the dint of 
arithmetical proficiency, brought his Maſ- 
ter in debtor, upon the balance, upwards 
of fifty pounds. This impoſition (or rather 
robbery) too palpable not to be diſcovered, 
his Lordſhip, with a degree of liberality 
ſuperior to perſonal altercation, immedi- 
ately obliterated, and then declared his in- 
flexible determination to diſcontinue both 
BREEDING and TRAINING, a reſolution 
he ſteadily perſevered in to the end of his 
life; nor has it been renewed by either of 
his ſucceſſors, though there are in the fa- 
mily manſion, as excitements, ſeveral capital 
paintings of many of the firſt horſes of 
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their time, that had been bred by their 
different predeceſſors. 


This judicious reſignation proved only a 


voluntary prelude to the wonderful anni- 
hilation of property that has compulſively 
followed with thoſe of leſs prudence, pe- 


netration, or reſolution; in corroboration of 
which, we are prevented by delicacy alone, 
from an enumeration of even the initials 
only of the names of many eminent and 


ennobled characters, (formerly poſſeſſed of 
princely fortunes) who now /ſub/i/t merely 
upon the ſcanty ſavings from the wreck 


of indiſcretion : - ſtripped of the numerous 


ſtud and pompous appendages, to which 
their titles were blazoned forth in - various 
liſts, of * The famous high-bred running 


cattle,” as well as the annual“ Racing 
Calendar. Some few of the Right Ho- 


nourable Adventurers have eſcaped the 
« general ruin, and fortunately retain their 
poſſeſſions and undiminiſhed ſtuds; but 
they are ſo conſtantly contracting in num- 
ber, that they ſerve only to eſtabliſh the 


admitted exception to rules, in which we 


may 
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may fairly infer their immenſe properties 
to have operated as preventatives. 


This ſport, that has for many years been 
ſo exceedingly prevalent, is at length de- 
clining very faſt among the middle and 
inferior claſſes of people; and of this di- 
minution the annual contribution of two 
guineas each to government is a ſufficient 
proof, when it is known, that all the 
horſes that RUN, PAID, or RECEIVED FOR- 
FEIT, in the united kingdoms laſt year, 
did not exceed eight hundred: a number 
that does not much ſurpaſs the averaged 
half of horſes ſupported in training ſome 
few years paſt; a circumſtance that re- 
quires little farther corroboration, than the 
numerous plates advertiſed in different parts, 
for the two or three laſt years, that were 
never run for, . for want of horſes.” 


This falling off may be juſtly attributed 
to a combination of obſtacles; the con- 
ſtantly encreaſing expence of TRAINING, 
the miniſterial Ax, the profeſſional dupli- 
city (or rather * family deception) of Ri- 
* Gamblers are known by the appellation of © The 


Black Legged Family.” 
2 Ce 2 DERS, 
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DERS, the heavy expenditure unavoidably 
attendant upon travelling from one ſeat of 
ſport to another; the very great probabi- 
lity of accidents or breaking down in run- 
ning, with a long train of uncertainties, 
added to the infamous practices of the 
„Black Legged” fraternity, in perpetual 
intercourſe and aſſociation with both TRAIN. 
ERS and RIDERS; leaving the caſual ſportſ- 
man a very ſlender chance of winning one 
bet in ten, where any of this worthy ſo- 
ciety are concerned; which they generally 
are by ſome means, through the medium 
of occaſional emiſſaries, mercenary agents, 
or ſtable dependants, in conſtant pay for the 
proſtitution of every truſt that has been im- 


plicitly repoſed in them by their too credu- 
lous employers. ä 


Such incontrovertible truths may perhaps 
appear matters of mere conjecture and ſpecu- 
lation to the young and inexperienced, who 

will undoubtedly believe with reluctance, 

what is ſo evidently calculated to diſcourage 
the predominance of inclination; and not 
baving explored the regions of diſcovery, they 
may be induced to flatter themſelves with an 
opinion, that ſuch repreſentation is a deluſion 
intended 


/ 


intended much more to entertain than com- 
municate inſtruction. However, that the bu- 
ſineſs may be elucidated in ſuch way, as will 
prove moſt applicable to the nature of the 
caſe and the patience of the reader; it will 
be neceſſaay to afford their practices ſuch ex- 
planation, as may render the facility of exe- 
cution more familiar to the imagination of 
thoſe, whoſe fituations in life, or contracted 
opportunities, may have prevented their being 
at all informed upon the ſubject in agitation. 


That theſe acts of villainy may be the 
better underſtood, it becomes applicable to 
obſerve, that it is the perſevering practice of 
THE FAMILY, to have four, five, or fix 
known good runners in their poſſeſſion; 
though for the convenience and greater cer- 
tainty of public depredation, they paſs as the 
diſtinct property of different members: but 
this is by no means the caſe, for they are 
as much the joint ſtock of the party, as is 
the ſtock in trade of the firſt firm in the city. 
The ſpeed and bottom of theſe horſes are 
as accurately known to each individual of 


the brotherhood, and they are in general 


(without an unexpected accident which ſome- 
| Ce 3 times 
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times happens) as well convinced before 
Harting, whether they can beat their com- 
petitors, as if the race was abſolutely deter- 
mined. 


This, however, is only the neceſſary ground- 


work of deception, upon which every part 
of the ſuperſtructure is to be raiſed : as they 


experimentally know how little money is to 
be got by winning, they ſeldom permit that 


to become an object of momentary conſider- 
ation; and being no ſlaves to the ſpecious 


deluſions of HoxnouR, generally make their 
market by the reverſe, but more particularly 
where they are the leaſt expected 70 lf : 
that is, they ſucceed beſt in their general de- 
predations by /o/irg where their horſes are the 
favourites at high odds after a heat or two, 
when expected to 20 70 à certainty, which 


they as PRUDENTLY take care to prevent. 


This buſineſs, to inſure ſucceſs and emo- 
lument, 1s carried on by ſuch a combination 
of villainy ; ſuch a ſympathetic chain of hor- 
rid machination, as it is much to be la- 
mented could ever enter the minds of de- 
generate men for the purpoſes of deſtruction. 
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The various modes of practice and impoſi- 
tion are too numerous and extenſive to ad- 
mit of general explanation; the purport of 
the preſent epitame or contracted deſcription 
being intended to operate merely as a guard 
to thoſe, who are totally unacquainted with 
the infamy of the party, whoſe MERITS we 
mean to deſcribe. 


The principal (that is, the oſtenſible pro- 
prietor of the horſe for the day) is to be found 
in the centre of the BETTING RING,” 
previous to the ſtarting of the horſe, ſur- 
rounded by the ſporting multitude ; amongſt 
whom his emiſſaries place themſelves to per- 
form their deſtined parts in the acts of villainy 
regularly carried on upon theſe occafions ; but 
more particularly at all the meetings within 
thirty or forty miles of the metropolis, 
In this conſpicuous fituation, he forms a 
variety of PRETENDED BETS with his 
confederates, in favour of his own horſe ; 
ſuch bait the unthinking byſtanders immedi- 
ately ſwallow, and proceeding upon this ſhew 
of confidence, back him themſebves : theſe 
offers are immediately accepted to any 
amount by the emiſſaries before-mentioned, 
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and is in fact no more than a palpable rob- 
bery; as the horſe, it is already determined 
BY THE FAMILY, is n0# to win, and the 


money /o betted is as certainly their own ag 
if already decided. 


This part of the buſineſs being tranſact. 

ed, a new ſcene of tergiverfation becomes 
neceſſary; the horſe being mounted, the 
rider is whiſpered by the nominat owner to 
win the firſt heat if he can; this it is fre- 
quently in his power #9 da eaſy, when he is 
conſequently backed at ſtill zpcreaſed odds as 
the expected winner; all which propoſed 
bets are inſtantly taken by the emiſſaries, or 
rather principals in the firm: when, to 
ſhew us the verſatility of FoRTUNE, and the 
viciflitudes of the turf, he very unexpectedly 
becomes A LOSER, or perhaps runs out of the 
courſe, to the feigned diſappointment and 
affected ſorrow of the owner ; who publicly 
declares he has loſt ſo many ſcore pounds 
upon the race,” whilſt his confederates are 
individually engaged in collecting their cer- 
tainties, previous to the CASTING ur 
s roc k, at the general rendezvous in the 
evening. ; 


To 
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To this plan there is a direct alternative, 
if there ſhould be no chance (from his being 
ſufficiently a favourite) of laying on money 
in this way; they then take the longeſt odds 
they can obtain that he wins, and regulate or 
vary their betting by the event of each heat z 
winning if they can, or ng to à certainty, 
as beſt ſuits the bets they have laid ; which 
is accurately known by a pecuniary conſulta- 
tion between the heats. From another de- 
gree of undiſcoverable duplicity their greater 
emoluments ariſe ; For inſtance, letting a 
horſe of capital qualifications win and Los 
almoſt alternately at different places, as may 
be moſt applicable to the betting for the day; 
dependent entirely upon the ſtate of public 
Opinion, but to be ultimately decided by the 
latent villainy of the parties more immedi. 
ately concerned. 


Theſe, like other matters of magnitude, 
are not to be rendered infallible, without 
the neceſſary agents; that, like the ſmaller 
wheels of à curious piece of mechaniſm, 
contribute their portion of power to give 
action to the whole. So true is the ancient 
adage, birds of a feather flock together,” 

that 
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that RIDERS may be ſelected, who will prove 
inviolably faithful to the dictates of this 
party ; that could not or would not reconcile 
an honourable attachment to the firſt no- 
| blemen in the kingdom. Theſe are the in- 
fernal deceptions and acts of villany upon 
THE TURF, that have driven noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and ſportſmen of honour, from what 
are called country courſers to their aſylum of 
NEWMARKET ; Where, by the excluſion of 
THE FAMILY from their clubs, and their 
horfes from their sUBsCRiPTIONS, SWEEP- 
 STAKEs and MATCHES, they render them- 
ſelves invulnerable to the often envemoned 
ſhafts of the moſt premeditated (and in ge- 
neral well executed) villainy. 


Without entering into a tedious deſcrip- 
tion of the many poſſible means by which 
depredations are committed upon the pro- 
perty of individuals, whom faſhion or incli- 
nation prompts to ſport their money upon 
ſuch occaſions ; yet to render theſe villainous 
practices more familiar to the minds of thoſe 
who may incredulouſly doubt the poſſibi- 
lity of deceptions of this kind, inſtances 
muſt be adduced to eſtabliſh the certainty, 
| of 
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of which there has been too many public 
proofs, to require the ſpecification of any 
particular fact for the purpoſe. It may ſuf- 
fice to obſerve, it is univerſally known ſuch 
villainies have been repeatedly diſcovered ; 
where the owners have been notoriouſly diſ- 
qualified by advertiſements, from ever run- 
ning their horſes, and thoſe riders from rid- 
ing, at the places where they have been fo 
juſtly ſtigmatized, and ſo properly held in the 
utmoſt contempt. 


Upon ſo precarious a tenure does every 
ſporting man of ſpirit retain his hope of 
ſucceſs, that I will be bound to verify the 
aſſertion by innumerable inſtances ; that no + 
man living can BREED, TRAIN, and RUN 
his horſes to inſure even a probability of 
emolument, by any honourable means what- 
ever. Noblemen and Gentlemen of im- 
menſe fortunes, to whom it is an amuſe- 
ment, and who never know the want of 
annual receipts, in a repetition of thouſands ; 
may indulge themſelves in a gratification of 
their predominant wiſhes, and feel no ill ef- 
fect from a variety of loſſes, or perpetual ex- 
penditure. 


It 
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It is not ſo with thoſe of inferior property 
and fituation ; as may be plainly perceived 
in the great number who become rotation- 
ally infected with the experiment of train- 
ing for one ſummer, but never repeat it. 
This is not at all to be wondered at, when 
we recollect, that after all the expence, 
trouble, and anxiety, you have expoſed 
yourſelf to, for the very diſtant chance of 
obtaining a fifty pound plate or two, with 
various deductions; you are at laſt under 
the unavoidable neceſſity of reſigning the 
bridle into the hands of a man, who may 
perhaps prove one of the greateſt raſcal; 
among the groupe we have already deſcribed. 
For when thus ſelected for ſo important a 
truſt, it may ſo happen, you have never ſeen 
him before; nor may be ever ſee you again: 
On the contrary, he may be connected with 
a little hoſt of colleagues upon the courſe, 
with whom he is perpetually concerned in 
acts of reciprocal kindneſs and joint depre- 
dation, | 


From ſuch dangerous delegation, you can 
form (upon reflection) no hope of ſucceſs ; 
unleſs your horſe, by the rider's endeavour = 

| to 
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to win, ſhould prove productive of bets, 
beſt ſuiting the convenience of the PA- 
MILY. However, to render this perfectly 
clear, let us confirm the fact by a ſtate- 
ment not to be miſunderſtood. Suppoſe 
the owner of a horſe compenſates a rider, 
that he engages from an idea of his ſu- 
perior ability, reputed integrity, or upon 
recommendation, with a promiſe of five 
guineas certain to ride according to inſtruc- 
tions for each heat, and a conditional five 
or ten extra, if he wins. What can be the 
utmoſt emolument to him by winning ? 
Why, as before ſtated, either TEN or Fir- 
TEEN guineas! While, on the contrary, 
if the horſe is of character and qualifi- 
cations, and the odds run a little in his 
favour for the laſt heat; the induſtrious 
efforts of the rider's confederates, who are 
taking thoſe very odds laid upon the horſe, 
(that it is already pre-determined ſhall loſe) 
they accumulate and divide much larger ſums 
to a certainty, without the chance of lofing 
a fingle guinea, 


I ſhall not deſcend to an enumeration of, 
a- variety of practices that render plunder ' 
equally 
[ 
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equally ſafe from detection; as giving a 
horſe water in the night previous to the 
day of running; or throwing 4 mild ca- 
thartic, or firong diuretic into the body, 


to produce indifpoſition, and prevent the 


POSSIBILITY of a horſe wi N NIN G, when 


it is determined by the. capiNET coux- 


SEL, that it is for the genera/ good he muſt 
LoSE. If any rational being, any generous 
unſuſpecting ſportſman, or any juvenile no- 
viciate, has the ' moſt ſlender doubt re- 
maining of theſe practices, let me render 


the matter deciſive, and bring it to a ne- 


ceſſary concluſion, by a ſingle queſtion that 
will not require a moment's diſcuſſion in 


reply. 


By what other means than thoſe al- 
ready deſcribed between the FAMILY and 
THE RIDERS, have the numbers that are 
well known, and that we conſtantly ſee 
in the height of buſineſs in every popu- 
lous betting ring, ariſen to. a ſtate of. opu- 


lence? What can have exalted men who 


were bankrupts in trade; poſt-chaiſe 
drivers, hair dreſſers, waiters, footmen, 


ney, the loweſt claſs of gamblers, (that ab- 


ſolu tely 
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folutely raiſed contributions among the moſt 
wretched, by even the infamous practices 
of “ pricking in the belt,” and huſtling 
in the hat,) to their PHAETONS, hor/es in 
training, and conſpicuous ſeats in the firſt 
faſhionable BETTING STANDS, (among the 
moſt eminent characters in the kingdom) 
but ſuch acts of premeditated and deep laid 
villainy, as no man living can be guarded 
againſt, if he embarks or ventures his 
property amongſt 4 ſet of ruffians, that are 
not only a notorious peſt to ſociety, but 
a dangerous nuiſance and obſtruction to one 
of the nobleſt diverſions our kingdom has 
to boaſt. 


Under ſuch numerous diſadvantages, it 
muſt prove palpably clear to every ob- 
ſerver, that none but ſportſmen with for- 
tunes of the firſt magnitude, can conſcien- 
tiouſly enjoy the pleaſure of BREEDING, 
TRAINING, and RUNNING their horſes, 
without the perpetual dread of approach- 
ing ruin; in fact, of this ſuch a repetition. 
of proofs have tranſpired within the laſt 
twenty years, that the leaſt deſcriptive 
corroboration becomes totally unneceſſary. 

For 


— 
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For my own part, I am deciſively and 
experimentally convinced, no man in mo- 
derate circumſtances, who cannot afford a 
da ly proſtitution of property for the in- 
ceſſant gratification of dependent ſharks on 
one hand, and the perpetual ſupply of de- 
ceptive villains on the other, can never ex- 
pect to become the winner of MATCH, 
PLATE, or SWEEPSTAKES, unleſs he hap- 
pily poſſeſſes the means and ſituation to go 
through the buſineſs of training under his 
own roof, and riding his own horſe ; or fix- 
ing firm reliance upon ſome faithful do- 
meſtic properly qualified, totally uncon- 
need with the contaminating crew, whoſe 
conduct we have fo accurately delineated, 
without an additional ray of exaggeration. 
But as my declaration of proof collected 
from EXPERIMENTAL CONVICTION, may 
not be generally accepted as ſufficiently 
authentic, without ſome more powerful 
evidence than bare ſuperficial aſſertion; I 
muſt beg permiſſion to conclude theſe ob- 
ſervations, upon the preſent ſtate and va- 
rious impoſitions of THE TURF, with the 
communication of a few perſonal occur- 
rences, that I doubt not will contribute 

ſome 


I 


ſome weight to the opinions I have ſubmit- 
ted to public conſideration. 


In the ſummer of ſeventeen hundred ſe- 
venty- five, I ran a match of four miles, 
carrying twelve ſtone, (with a gelding got 
by BROO NHS TIC K) againſt a mare, the pro- 
perty of a gentleman of conſiderable for- 
tune in the county of Eſſex, for fifty gui- 
neas. His extenſtve property was conſpi- 
cuous in an elegant manſion, a paddock 
of deer, a pack of harriers, and a liberal 
| ſubſcription! to a neighbouring pack of fox 
hounds. That we might be equally free 
from even a chance of the deception in 
riding I have juſt deſcribed ; we truſted to 
our own abilities in jockeyfhip, for a deci- 
fion in which J conceived our honour and 
property were EQUALLY concerned. The 
match, however, was decided againſt him 
with perfect eaſe, upon which he loſt ſome 
conſiderable bets; but in the mortification 
of his diſappointment, affecting to believe it 
was won with much difficulty, he propoſed 
to run the ſame match on that day fort- 
night, upon my conſenting to give him 
five pounds, or, in other words, to reduce 

Vor. II. D d | his 
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his weight to eleven ſtone nine. This was 
inſtantly acceded to, and many bets made 
in conſequence, among our neighbouring 
friends; but previous to the day of run- 
ning, having accepted an invitation to his 
houſe, he there mo? honourably offered to 
pay me the five and twenty guineas, before 
the race, if I would obligingly conde- 
ſcend to let him win.” I have a firm 
and anxious hope, that every ſportſman of 
integrity, whoſe feelings vibrate in uniſon 
with my own, and who reads this propo- 
fition with the indignation it is recited ; 
will do me the juſtice to confider it more 


proper, that he ſhould conceive, than be- 
coming in me to relate, the particulars 


of my behaviour upon ſuch occaſion. It 
muſt ſuffice to ſay, I rode over the courſe 
without a companion; and as the match 
was made PLAY or PAY, received the 
payment for my conſolation. There are 
numerous and very powerful reaſons, why 
I forbear to make a ſingle remark upon 
this buſineſs; leaving it entirely, with its 
infinity of annual ſimilitudes, to the diffe- 
rent impreilions it * make upon the 


PRIN- 
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PRINCIPLES of the different readers to whom 
it will become a ſubject. 


This was only a ſingle attack, conſe- 
quently parried with much greater eaſe, 
than when aſſailed by an almoſt incredible 
combination of villainy, in running a 
match for the fame ſum four years ſince, 
upon one of the moſt populous and faſhion- 
able courſes in the kingdom. But hav- 
ing then, as before, the ſame invariable opi- 
nion of the duplicity practiſed in TRAIN= 
ING and RIDING, I had never permitted 
the mare out of my poſſeſſion, or from 
under my own inſpection, from the hour 
ſhe was matched to run; or intended her 
to be rode by any other perſon, than a lad of 
my own. that (literally ſpeaking) I initiated 
in ſtable management and trained with the 
mare for the purpoſe. 


Thus entrenched by prudence, and forti- 
fied by experience, it was impoſſible for 
thoſe concerned againſt me, either by their 
numerous emiſſaries, or induſtrious adherents, 
to obtain the requiſite intelligence of ra/s, 

Ds ſweats, 
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feweats, or in fact any neceſſary information, 
by which their intentional villainy could be 

promoted with a probability of ſucceſs. But 
as adventurers of this complexion are never 
diſconcerted by trifling obſtacles, it will cre- 
ate no ſmall degree of ſurpriſe, to thoſe not 
at all appriſed of the various ſhifts, inven- 
tions, and ſchemes of villainy in conſtant 
practice upon the TURF ; to be informed of 
the innumerable and remote contrivances, 
eternally. adopted for the promotion of rob- 
bery and depredation upon others, as well as 

the execution. of their intents upon me, 
which, however, very fortunately did not 
ſucceed. 


On the day of running, having removed 
my mare from my own ftable to a recluſe 
- and convenient houſe within two miles of 
the courſe ; locked her up by five in the 
morning, and conſigned my lad to his pil- 

| low, (to prevent either conver/ation or com- 
| munication,) I was almoſt immediately en- 
| quired for by @ jockey of ſame eminence, 
| whoſe ability is held in tolerable eſtima- 
tion. Being juſt. then in the act of taking 
breakfaſt, and the parlour doc having been 
_ | — 
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left a very little open, I could juſt diſtin- 
guiſh the parties; and diſtinctly heard the 
enquiring rider ſay to his companion, If 
de' let ne ride her, I'll do him by Gd.” 
* Nay, then I have an eye upon you,” was 
a quotation that ſtruck me with the full 
force of the author. Luckily ſhielded with 
this confidence, I philoſophically made my 
appearance; when this honeſt, worthy, im- 
maculate type of TURF INTEGRITY, made 
an apology for the liberty of troubling me, 
e but he underſtood I had a mare to run 
that day; that the oppoſite party had not 
uſed him well in ſome previous concerns ; 
he wiſhed 70 be revenged, and with my 
permiſſion he would ride the mare GRA- 
TIS, in which he would exert his greateſt 
ability, and did not doubt but he ſhould be 
able to beat them out of the world.” 


I was thankful to a degree of nuut- 
LIATIOx for the liberality of his offer, per- 
fectly conſcious of his kindneſs, and volun- 
tary attention fo my intereſt; but I was 
obſtinately determined to ſtand or fall by 


the effect of my own management, under 
Dd 3 the 
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the additional diſadvantage of a young and 


incxperienced rider. 


Previous to the day of running, I had re- 
peatedly and carefully inſtructed my own lad 
in every minutiæ it became neceſſary to have 


in conſtant remembrance ; naturally con- 
_ cluding to what an infinity of attacks and 


deep laid ſchemes he would be eternally 
open previous to the hour of ſtarting. I 
had particularly cautioned him, not to deliver 


a weight out of his pocket from the time 


of weighing to his return to the ſcale after 
the race, upon any. account whateyer ; not 
to pull up till he was conſiderably paſt the 
winning poſt; nor to make even an effort 


to di/mount till I led his horſe up 70 the 


ſcale. All theſe very fortunately proved 


propitious precautions; for not one of the 
whole but was individually attacked, with a 
well ſupported hope and unremitting expec- 
tation, of rendering us dupes to an eſta- 
bliſhed courſe of villainy, that it is to be 
regretted ſo irequently ſucceeds. 


When juſt going to ſtart, a real friend, or 
rather an honeſt man, who had that moment 
heard the ſecret tranſpire in @ whiſper, came 


and 


TL a 


and told him they had weighed him, zen 
ftone four pounds, placing four pounds in his 
pockets more than he was entitled to carry; 
adviſing him to ride up to the ſcale and inſiſt 
upon being re-weighed ; but adhering cloſely 
to my inſtructions, he refuſed to diſmount, 
or relinquiſh a ſingle weight, and abſolutely 
won his match with jr pounds more than 
he ſhould have carried. Fifty yards before 
he reached the winning poſt, one of the party 
clamorouſly commanded hn 2 pull up, 
ſaying, the other would never overtake 
Bim; the moment I had his horſe by the 
bridle leading him to the ſcale, another vo- 
ciferouſſy enjoined him © 7 ger of and not 
diſtreſs the mare; either of which, not pre- 
viouſly guarded againſt, but inadvertently 
complied with, muſt have inevitably loſt the 
very conſiderable ſum I had depending upon 
the event, 


But to confirm beyond every ſhadow of 
doubt this horrid ſcene of deliberate villainy 
and deception ; while the mare was rubbing _ 
down at a ſmall diſtance from the courſe, af- 
ter winning the race and receiving the ſtakes, 
a perſon came and made enquiry, whether 
# a jockey had not been with me that morn- 


5 ing 
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ing early, making an offer to ride my mare, 
GRATIS?“ Upon my anſwering in the af- 
firmative, he aſſured me I had a very nar- 
row eſcape; for he had fat the preced- 
ing evening in an adjoining room, divided 
only by a deal partition, and heard the entire 
plan formed by the party concerned ; that 
if I conſented to let him ride, my mare was 
to hoſe, and he was TO BE REWARDED.” 


However trifling or ſuperfluous a recital 


of theſe circumſtances may appear to the 


well informed and long experienced ſportſ- 
man; they are no leſs neceſſary with the ju- 
venile adventurer, to eſtabliſh the exiſtence 
of facts, and expoſe the various means of 
almoſt inexplicable duplicity, invention, and 
impoſition, by which the opULENT, LIBE- 


RAL, and INCONSIDERATE are ſo frequently 


reduced to a ſtate of repentant deſtruction. 
Their introduction will conſequently ſerve to 
render incontrovertible the proof of ſuch prac- 
tices; and to demonſtrate the e and dan- 
ger of encountering ſo great a complication of 
deliberate villainy and ſyſtematick depreda- 
tion, where there muſt ever remain ſo con- 
fuſed a proſpect of extritation, with either 

| SUCCES8 
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SUCCESS Or EMOLUMENT. Under the in- 
fluence of ſuch reflections as muſt naturally 
ariſe from a knowledge of, and retroſpective 
alluſion to, ſuch incredible acts of villainy in 
conſtant practice; every reader will be en- 
abled to decide, whether it can poſſibly tend 


to the promotion of his PLEASURE, INTRR=-- 


EST or SAFETY, to ſuſpend any part of 
his property by ſuch doubtful dependencies. 
Conſcious of no motive for the expoſure of 
ſuch abſtruſe deception and complicated de- 
ſtructive villainy, but an anxious contribution 
to the GENERAL Goo; I am moſt earneſtly 
induced to hope the PURITY of INTENTION 
may lay ſome claim to the ſtamp of public 
approbation, however deficient my flender 
abilities may have proved in the Exx c- 
Ton, © 
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Gamblers, 387, 
Generoſity, of Sportſmen, 149. 


H, 
Hunters, Engliſh, p. 5. 
Herod, King, 20. 
Highflyer, 20, 102. | 
Hamilton, Lord Spencer, 40. 
Horſes, ſtarting, 115. 


Humours, the effect of replction, 208, 212, 228. 


Hunters, 289. 

„condition of, 291, choice of, 313. 
Heroes, on horſeback, 188, 327. 
Harriers, mentioned, 319. 

Hunter, management of, 321. 

„ in the chace, 325. 

—— after the chace, 328. 

Hard Riders, mentioned, 367. 

Horſes, ſelection of, 350. 


J. 


Jupiter, p. 18. 

Jerry Sneak, 40. 

Ignorance, of grooms, 239, 294 
Juvenile Equeſtrians, 193. 

Inns, deſcribed, 351. 

, their ſigns emblematic, 354- 
Ill uſage in ſhoeing, 143. 


| K. 
King's T. the Hon. blind ſtallion, p. 39. 
L. 


Leiceſterſhire, p. 5 26. 
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Lincolnſhire, 5, 26. 

Lewenhock, upon Male Semen, 41. 
La Foſſe, 160, 182. 
Livery Stables, 190, 203. 

Light, advantages of, 201, 

Labour, probable, 251. 

Landlords, deſcription of, 352. 

« Lets go,” its utility, 360. 

Lottery Office Keepers, 383. 
Lameneſs from ſhoeing, 166, 169. 


Mare, ſpider legged, DJ. 
Marſk, 16, 21. © 
Mercury, 18. 

Meteor, 18. 


Milk ſop, reaſon why ſo called, 65. 
Mare, management of, after foaling, 68. 
——, when taken to horſe, 83. 

Medical ſtudent, anecdote of, 362. 
Mare, compulſively covered, 54. 

her time of going with foal, 55. 
Major O' Flaherty quoted, 190, 
Medicines, author's, follow Index. 
Matches, of the author, 401, 40g. 


N. 


Newmarket, p. 4, 394. 
Northamptonſhire, 5, 26. 
Nutrition, effects of, 8, 75. 
Nitre, its uſe, 241. 

——, 1ts abuſe, 243. 

Noble Lord, anecdote of, 384. 


IN D E X. . ug 


1 


Oſmer, quoted, p. 148. 

2 ⁊sC ſelf-contradiction, 161. 

Oſtlers, deſcription of, 329, 354, 357. 
„reward to, 372. 

Obligation, mutual, 142. 


P. 


Perſpiration, explained, p. 210. 

„its obſtruction, 248. 
Purging, the conſiſtency of, 296, 301. 
„ difference of action, 308. 
Purges, mercurial, 311. 

Parliament, petition to, 353. 

Poſt horſes, 373. 

Pawnbrokers, 383. 

« Perſevere and conquer, 128. 


Q 


Quackery, danger of, p. 239. 
Quixotes, equeſtrian, 189. 


R. 


Reſtiff horſes, ill uſage of, p. 111, 127, 129, 145. 
Rowelling, 253, explained, 256. 

„ anecdote of, 235, 263. 

„ inveſtigated, 277. 


, concluſion drawn, 283. &c. 
Repleion and its effects, 189, 191, 208, 338. 
Racing, in the chace, 327. 
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Road horſes, 340. 

— „management of, 365. 
. „on a journey, 369. 
Repoſitory, local law of, 377. 
Running horſes, number of, 387. 
Riders, alias jockies, 388, 395, 397. 


S. 


Stallions, blind, p. 7, 36, 40. 

—— —, of faſhion, 16, 35, 39. 

» Shakeſpear, 17. 

» Maſk, 37. 

Soldier, 18. 

Sweetbriar, 20. 

Sulphur, anecdote of, 60. 

Shoeing, 130. | 

Sportſmen, liberality of, 140. 

Smiths, ill uſage of horſes, 143. 

Stabling, 187. 

Stimulus, cathartic, 305. 

Sound, its meaning, (in law) 379. 

Sporting, bankrupts, 383. 
Swampy, ſour graſs, 68. 


T. 


Turf, p. 19, refinement of, 107. 
Tradeſman, Mancheſter, 188. 
Tony Lumpkin, 293. 

Twitch, its uſe conſidered, 348. 
Turf, the, 382, villainy of, 388 
Trainers, 388. 

Tax, miniſterial, 387. 


Training, expenſive, p. 385. 
Turf, integrity, 405. 


U. 


Unions, heterogeneous, p. 6, fo. 
v. 
Vertumnus, p. 18. 


Ventilators, recommended, 201. 
Veterinarian education, 270. 


W. 


Woodpecker, p. 20. 

Woodcock, 54. 

Weaning foals, 85, 101. 

Writers, different, review of, 135. | 
Water and its effects, 248, 330, 339, 342, 357, 370, 373. 
Warm ſtables, 356. 
Wignell, anecdote of, 363. 
Waiter, reward to, 372. 
Weſtminſter Hall, 380. 


1. 
Vorkſhire breeders, p. 5, 26. 
4 ; * : N ' . 
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GNUINE AND UNIVERSALLY APPROVED 
% MM EATDICIAINGBEB SS, 


PREPARED. BY 


CEE AUTHOR 


A1 HIS 


MEDICAL DISPENSARY; 


AND SOLD BY 
MefT. C. and G. KEARSLEY, Ne 46, Fleet Street, Londen ; 


Hazard, Bath; Browne, Briſtol; Trewman, Exeter; Eaſton, 
Saliſbury ; Briſtow, Canterbury; Sandford, Shrewſbury; 
Holi, Worcetter ; Raikes, Glouceſter ; Clackar, Chelmsford ; 
Hodſon, Cambridge; Newcomb, Stamford; Billinge, Liver- 
pool; Goadby, Sheiborne ; Gedge, Bury; Burnham, North- 
ampton; Lawrance and 'Traſh, Oxford; Gillman, Rocheſter ; 
De la Motte, Weymouth; Blakeney, Windſor ; Gumm, 

Guildford; Allnutt, Maidenhead ; Payn, Saffron Walden; 
Adams, Loughborough; Phillips, Leiceſter ; Norths, Breck- 
nock ; Williams and Co. Swanſea; Cook, Farnham ; Nor- 
bury, Brentford ; Bailey, Calne ;' Boult, Egham; Witton, 
Chertſey ; Jackſon, Dartmouth; Liddell, Bodmin ; Smith, 
Bedford; Marſhall, Lynn; Fuller, Newbury ; Lanyon, 
Leiwithiel; Hedges, "Thame; King, Winſlow ; Newbury, 
Benſon ; Whitgreave, Stourbridge; and one Agent in moſt 
| Cities and principal Towns, fo ſoon as an Arrangement of 
| ſuch Extent can be properly formed. 


| Mild Purging Balls, 18. 6d. each. 
| Stronger Ditto, - = n 1 
Mild Mercurial Purging Balls, = = 2% 


Stronger Ditto, - - - 28. 6d. 
Cordial-Rhubarb Purging Balls + - 28. 6d. 
Purging Balls for Worms - - 2 „ 
Mild Diuretics for Cracks, Scratches, Surſeit, : 
Hidebound or fluctuating Humours, J 63. per dozen. 
Strongerditto, 1 Foulneſs, Defects ] g 
of the Eyes, Swelled Legs, and Greaſe, ” 
Pectoral Cerdial Balls, for recent Colds or 
Coughs, and to be given after ſevere Chaces þ 85, 
er long Journies, - - 


PeRoral 
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PeQoral Detergent Balls, for Obſtinate Cov ghs, 
or Aſthmatic and Thick Winded Hortes, } 8 


Fever Balls, - - - 15. 6d. each. 
Ealis for Looſeneſs or Scouring = - 15. 6d. 

Balls for Strangury, - - - is. 6d. 

Balls tor Flatutent Cholic, or Fret, - < 28. 

Balls tor Inſlammatory Chulic, or Gripes, 28. 


Bliſtering Uiatment. for Lamenels, Spavins 

— and Curds, - : - | 38. per pot. 
Embtocation for Lameueſs, or Strains, 28. 6d. per bottle. 
Alterative Powders, for Cracks, Scratches, 

Surfeit, Hidebound, Mange, or Greaſe, . * r dos. 


TH almoſt unprecedented Portion of Public Favour that has 
ſanctioned the Appearance of Tus GenTLEewax's STABLE 
DirtecToRY,” and rendered the Publication of the Elew2xth 
Edition unavoidably neceſſary within the Space of Three Years, 
may be candidly conſidered the incontrovertible Criterion of its 
Utility. The very flattering Marks of Approbation that have 
reached the Author, from ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Cha- 
raters, added to the preſſing Perſuaſions of others, equally 
high in the ſporting World, have at length influenced him to 
render the Whole a complete Chain of Convenience to the 
Kingdom in general, by the perſonal Preparation of his moſt 
efficacious Preſcriptions; a Plan fo evidently calculated to 


. eradicate the very Foundation of Emeiricat IMyosrTION 


and Mepicat ADULTERATION, that he cannot indulge a 
Doubt, but the Promotion of a general Good, will be honored 
with the Stamp of PuBLic ArPROBATION. p 


Mr. Tarrix begs to add his moſt grateful Acknowledge- 
ments to thoſe Noblemen and Gentlemen, from whom he has 
received Permiſſion of Reference for the Efficacy of his Medi- 
cines; and that every Plan may be adopted to render the Ar- 
rangement more acceptable, he wiſhes it to be univerſally known, 
that Gentlemen reſiding in remote Parts of the Country, who 
are defirous of keeping a ſmall Aſſortment of Medicines for 
unexpected Emergencies, may always poſſeſs the Privilege of 
exchanging them for new Preparations at any Seaſon of the 
Year, provided the characteriſtic Seal has act been broken. 


OF 


OF 
C. and G. KEARSLEY, 
AT JOHNSON's HEAD, FLEET-STREET, 


MAY BE HAD THE FOLLOWING 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


> — — 


The HISTORY of FRANCE, 


From the firſt Eſtabliſhment of that Monarchy, brought down to, and 
including 


A complete NARRATIVE of the late REVOLUTION, 
Res geſtæ regumque ducumque, & triſtia Bella. Hon. 
A new Edition, in Three Volumes, Octavo. 

Price Eighteen Shillings in boards. 


For Characters of the above Work, the Public are referred to the | 
Monthly, Analytical, Critical, European, and Engl:th Reviews. 


* 


The HISTORY of ROME, 


From the Foundation of the City by Romulus, to the Death of Marcus 
\ Antoninus, 


By the Au THOR of the His Tory of Frxaxce, 


Res Romana, quz ab exiguis profecta initiis, eo creverit, ut jam magni« 
tudine laboret ſua. Livy. 
In Three Volumes, Octavo. 


Price Eighteen Shillings in boards, 


The HISTORY & SPAIN, 
By the AuTHor of the HisTorrEs of FRANCE and Rome. 
In Three Volumes, Octavo. 
Price Eighteen Shillings in boards, 


* LETTERS to the Right Hon. EARL MANSFIELD, from ANDREW 
STUART, Eſq. 


On the celebrated DOUGLAS CAUSE, 
Price Seven Shillings and Six-pence, ſewed. 
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BOOKS publiſhed by C. and G. KEARSLEY. 


Brought down to the preſent Time, and including the Arms of ak the 
Peers, and the four Orders of Knighthood; alſo ornamented by a 
ſtriking Reſemblance of his Majeſty in his parliamentary Robes, ele- 
gantly and accurately engraved upon a new Set of Plates, printed on a 
ſuperfine Paper, the Letter-preſs alſo on a new Type; being the 
cheapeſt, lateſt, and moſt complete Work of the Kind extant : 

KEARSLEY's PEERAGE of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 

and IRELAND; 


Containing an Account of the Origin, Honours, Marriages, and Iſſue 
of the Nobility ; a Liſt of all their I amily Names, Titles of elder Sons, 
and Tranſlation of their Mottos. 


To which are added, 


The BLAZONRY, an Account of the ORDERS of KNIGHTHOOD, 
an exact Valuation of each of the BISHOPRICKS, and a complete EX- 
TINCT PEERAGE of the Three Kingdoms, with the forfeited and 
dormant Titles. 


A new Edition, either in One or Two Volumes. 
Price Six Shillings in boards. 


A SHORT and EASY INTRODUCTION to HERALDRY, 
In Two Parts. 


. 
Part I. Containing the Uſe of Arms and Armoury, Rules of Blazon 
and Marſhalling Coats of Armour, with engraved Tables upon a new 
Plan. 


Part II. A Dictionary of Heraldry, with an alphabetical Liſt of its 
Terms, in Engliſh, French, and Latin: Alſo the different Degrees of 
the Nobility, and Gentry of England, with Tables of Precedency. 

Embelliſhed with Thirty-eight Copper-plates, containing upwards of a 
thouſand Examples. The whole compiled from the moſt approved Au- 
thorities. 

By HUGH CLARK and THOMAS WORMͤULL. 
In Octavo. Price Four Shillings in boards. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, IT. p. 


Containing, London, a Satire, and the Vanity of Human Wiſhes, 
both imitated from Juvenal ; Irene, a Tragedy; The Winter's Walk ; 
The Midſummer's Wiſh ; and ſundry other Pieces. 


Price Three Shillings in boards. 


Mr. GRAY's POEMS, with Notes, 
By GILBERT WAKEFIELD, 3. 4. 
Price Four Shillings in boards, 


of our Auth 
well as a full Account of Reptiles, Fiſhes, and InſeQs, from the moit 


reſpectable Naturaliſts, 
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BOOKS publiſhed by C. and G. KEARSLE v. 


The POETICAL WORKS of DAVID GARRICK, Eig. 
Now firſt collected with explanatory Notes, 


ALSO 
A ſhort Account of his Life, and the. Monody on his Death, written by 


| Mr. Sheridan. 


In Two Volumes. Price Eight Shillings in boards. 


, 


A complete Syſtem of NATURAL HISTORY, illuſtrated by upwards 
of One Hundred Plates, including above Five Hundred Animals, cle- 
gantly engraved, with engraved Title Pages and Vignettes; alſo a 
Frontiſpiece, with a Head of Buffon, all defizned by Mr. BUN EY, 

and elegantly engraved by CHESHAM. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo. Price Seventeen Shillings in boards, 
BUFFON's NATURAL HISTORY ABRIDGED, 
Including the Hiſtory of 


The Elements, Whirlwinds, Birds, Fiſhes, 
The Earth awd its } Water-ſpouts, | Shell Fiſh, 
component Parts, | Volcanoes, Lizards, 
Mountains, Earthquakes, Serpents, 
Rivers, Seas, 4 Man, Inſects, and 
Winds, | Quadrupeds, Vegetables. 


Though the Natural Hiſtory of M. De Buffon is one of the moſt 
beautiful Productions of the preſent Age, yet none is certainly better 
calculated for Abridgment. If it contains much uſeful Fact and much 
animated and elegant Deſcription, it alſo contains much viſionary Theory 
and much fruitleſs and abſurd Speculation. The chief Advantages of 
this Work are, that it gives every uſeful Fact, every beautiful Deſcrip- 
tion contained in this Author, and in his own Words, unincumbered by 
falſe Philoſophy or abſtruſe Speculation. 


Another obvious Advantage is, that what is called the Natural Hiſtory 
of M. De Buffon concludes with the Quadrupeds, without including 


either Birds, Fiſhes, Reptiles, or Inſects. The preſent Work contains 2 


* 


moſt complete Syſtem of Ornithology, compiled from the French Volumes 
4 from Willoughby, Latham, Pennant, and Goldſmith, as 


The Philoſophic Parts are all carefully corrected agreeably to the lateſt 
Diſcoveries, and the unſcientific Reader will not be miſled by receiving 
as new the obſolete Philoſophy of Forty Years ago. 


(> For the Convenience of thoſe who do not chooſe to purchaſe this 
Work at once, it is to be had divided into Thirty-four Numbers. Price 
Six-pence each. ; 


The SAME WORK, with the Plates cotovxtD. Price Two 
Pounds Eleven Shillings in boards, or in Numbers, One Shilling and 
Six-pence each. 
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BOOKS publiſhed by C. and G. KEARSLE V. 


LETTERS To MARRIED WOMEN, 
On NURSING and the MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN, 
By the late HUGH SMITH, M.D, 


The Sixth Edition, in Octavo. 
Price Four Shillings in Boards, 


TRE GARDENER'S POCKET CALENDAR, 
On a New Plan, alphabetically arranged : 


With tle neceſſary Directions for keeping a Garden in proper Order at 
a ſmall Expence, and for raiſing Flowers in every Month in the Year; 
alſo, for cultivating Vegetables for the Uſe of an Army in Camp or 
Garriſon. 
By RICHARD WESTON, Eſq; 


Price Two Shillings and Six-Pence, 


Iluſtrated by a coloured Chart of the Poſt Roads, 


A TOUR THROUGH ITALY, 


Containing full Direct. ons for travelling in that intereſting Country, 
with ample Catalogues of every Thing that is curious in ARCHI- 
TECTURE, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, &c, 


Some OBSERVATIONS on the NATURAL HISTORY, and very 
particular DESCRIPTIONS of the four principal Cities, ROME, 
FLORENCE, NAPLES, and VENICE, with their Environs. 


By THOMAS MARTYN, 3. p. 7. K. s. 


Proſeſſor of Botany in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
In Octavo. Price Seven Shillings in Boards. 


- 


A SKETCH OF A TOUR IN SWIZZERLAND, 


Including M. De Sauſſure's Account of his Expedition to the Summit of 
MONT BLANC. 
By the AUTHOR of the TOUR THROUGH ITALY. 


With a Map, Price Two Shillings and S:x-Pence. 


THE CENTLEMAN'S GUIDE in his TOUR through FRANCE, 


Containing Obſervations on every intereſting or curious Object; the 
Expences of travelling; Diſtances of the Towns; beſt Houſes of Accom- 
modation, &c. With a Chart of the Poſt Roads. 


The Tenth Edition. 
Price Three Shillings and Six- Pence. 


BOOKS publiſhed by C. and G. KEARSLE V. 
A TOUR Txrzxoucy HOLLAND, DUTCH BRABANT, Ax D Tur 
AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, 
With an accurate Map of the Low Countries. 
By the late HARRY PECKHAM, Eſq; 
The Fourth Edition. 
Price Three Shillings and Six- Pence. 


The BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE, 
Alphabetically digeſted, with a copious INDEX. 
To which is now added, 
His LIFE, and a Medallion of his Profile, and Garzicx's in Shade. 


A new Edition, ornamented with Plates, and improved by a confider- 
able Number of the moſt admired Scenes in Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
King Lear, Julius Cæſar, Macbeth, Timon of Athens, Henry the Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth, Richard the Third, Hamlet, &c. &c, | 


Price Three Shillings and Six-pence ſewed. 
dated L - 

The BEAUTIES of STERNE. 
Calculated for the Heart of Senfibility. This Volume contains a 
pleaſing Selection from the Works of that elegant Writer; among which 
are, The Story cf Le Fevre and Uncle Toby, Maria, Shandy's Bed of 
Jeſtice, Yorick's Horſe, Corporal Trim's Brother, the Dwarf, the Pulſe, 
the Pye-man, the Sword, the Supper, the Stariing, the Aſs, Dr. Slop 
and Obadiah, Dr. Slop and Suſan, &c. &c. Alſo ſeveral of his moſt 
celebrated Sermons, elegant Sentiments, and familiar Letters to his 
Friends. 


The Eleventh Edition, ornamented with Five new Plates, from. the 
Deſigns of Mr. NIX ON. | 


Price Three Shillings and Six-pence ſewed. 


— — — 


The BEAUTIES of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


Conſiſting of Maxims and Obſervations, Moral, Critical, and Miſcellaneous. 


To which are now added, 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES, 


Selected fromthe late Productions of Mrs. Piozzi, Mr. Boſwell, and 
| other authentic Teſtimonies. 


This Edition is embelliſhed with an etching of the Head of Dr. Johnſen, 


taken from the Life about a Month before his Death. 
The Eighth Edition. Price 38. 6d. Tewed. 


The BEAUTIES $f the SPECTATOR, TATLER, and GUARDIAN. 
In Two Volumes, Twelves. 
A new Edition, Price Six Shillipgs ſewed. 
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